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I 


In  the  early  part  of  September,  1832,  a  young  man  of  some 
thirty  years  of  age  was  walking  rapidly  and  with  a  thoughtful 
air  up  one  of  the  valleys  that  open  out  from  the  Vosges 
Mountains  into  Lorraine.  This  wild  basin,  closely  confined 
between  two  parallel  lines  of  mountains,  was  watered  by  a 
small  stream  which  emptied  into  the  Moselle,  after  a  course 
of  some  few  leagues.  To  the  south  the  hills  gradually  spread 
out  as  they  lost  their  elevation,  and  insensibly  melted  into 
the  plain.  Rich  plantations  of  hemp  disputed  possession  of  the 
banks  of  the  stream  with  fields  whose  abundant  vegetation 
attested  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Farther  up,  upon  plateaus 
arrayed  amphitheatre-wise,  large  tracts  of  cleared  land,  from 
which  the  crops  had  been  gathered,  encroached  here  and 
there  upon  the  primeval  forest ;  in  other  places,  the  centuries- 
old  oaks  and  elms  had  been  dethroned  by  plantations  of 
cherry-trees,  whose  symmetrical  files  gave  promise  of  abun- 
dant harvests  of  kirsch-wasser.  On  all  sides  were  evidences 
of  the  struggle  between  human  industry  and  nature,  whose 
features  are  especially  pronounced  in  mountainous  regions. 
But  if  one  kept  on  still  farther  up  the  valley,  the  scene 
changed,  and  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  soil  gradually 
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regained  the  upper  hand.  As  the  hills  came  nearer  together, 
hemming  the  valley  in  more  closely,  the  clearings  yielded  to 
the  resistance  of  a  wild  country.  A  little  farther  on  they  dis- 
appeared altogether.  From  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  that  bordered 
the  upper  plateau  of  the  mountains  with  a  ribbon  of  granite,  the 
forests  extended  triumphantly  to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  In 
some  places,  there  were  large  areas  covered  with  enormous 
trees,  like  solid  battalions  of  infantry ;  in  other  places,  isolated 
trees  seemed  to  have  been  planted  at  random  in  the  sloping 
turf,  or  clambered  to  the  summit  of  the  steepest  cliffs  like  a 
party  of  fearless  sharpshooters.  Parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  river  ran  a  narrow  road,  but  seldom  used,  if  one  could 
judge  by  the  infrequent  ruts;  climbing  with  the  hill-sides, 
rushing  down  their  steep  slopes,  crossing  every  obstacle,  it 
ran  almost  in  a  straight  line.  It  might  well  be  compared  to 
those  energetic  characters  who  set  themselves  a  goal  in  life 
and  march  forward  imperturbably  toward  that  goal.  The 
river,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  pliant,  conciliatory  spirits  who 
bend  as  events  sway  them,  constantly  described  graceful  curves 
in  obedience  to  the  slightest  caprice  of  the  ground  that  served 
as  its  bed. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  dress  of  the  young  man  who 
was  walking  alone  in  this  picturesque  region  to  attract  one's 
notice  at  first  sight;  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  a  blue 
blouse,  and  a  pair  of  trousers  made  of  drill  constituted  the 
whole  of  his  exterior  apparel.  The  natural  supposition, 
therefore,  would  have  been  that  he  was  an  Alsatian  peasant 
returning  to  his  village  by  way  of  the  rough  paths  of  the 
"Vosges ;    but  a  more  careful  scrutiny  would  soon   have  put 
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an  end  to  that  conjecture.  There  are,  in  the  manner  of 
wearing  the  simplest  costume,  a  multitude  of  variations  which 
infallibly  betray  a  man's  real  condition,  whatever  appearance 
he  may  have  chosen  to  assume.  Thus,  while  nothing  could 
be  more  modest  than  the  traveller's  blouse,  the  absence  of 
the  fanciful  designs  in  white  lace  at  the  neck  and  sleeves,  the 
pride  of  the  village  dandy,  was  sufficient  to  arouse  a  suspicion 
that  the  garment  was  worn  for  a  purpose.  Nor  would  the  sur- 
passing perspicacity  of  Zadig  have  been  necessary  for  the  dis- 
covery that  there  was  no  family  resemblance  between  the 
stranger's  short,  rapid  steps  and  the  gigantic  strides  to  which 
genuine  mountaineers  are  addicted.  His  face,  which  was 
very  expressive  without  being  handsome,  was  dark,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  did  not  seem  as  if  wind  or  sun  had  contributed  at 
all  to  its  color;  it  seemed,  rather,  to  have  lost  something 
of  its  southern  richness  in  the  labors  of  a  sedentary  fife, 
which  had  finally  run  the  warmest  tones  together  into  a  uni- 
form, lustreless  pallor.  But  if,  as  one  might  infer  from  the 
various  indications,  this  personage  had  a  fancy  to  remain 
incognito,  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  play  the  part  of  Thyrsis 
or  Amyntas,  the  whiteness  of  his  hands,  which  were  as  well 
cared  for  as  a  pretty  woman's,  would  have  sufficed  to  betray 
him,  even  as  Condorcet's  hands  betrayed  their  owner.  It 
was  evident  that  the  man  was  above  his  costume ; — a  thing 
that  rarely  happens.  This  time  the  lion's  ear  showed  through 
the  ass's  skin. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  sky,  which  had 
been  overcast  during  the  morning,  had  taken  on  a  more 
threatening  aspect  within  a  few  moments ;  black  clouds  were 
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rushing  hurriedly  from  south  to  north,  heaped  upon  one 
another  by  a  wind  of  evil  augury.  So  the  traveller,  who 
had  just  entered  the  wildest  part  of  the  valley,  seemed  little 
disposed  to  admire  the  fine  vegetation  and  the  romantic 
spots ;  impatient  to  reach  the  end  of  his  journey,  or  fearing 
the  storm  that  was  threatening,  he  suddenly  began  to  quicken 
his  pace ;  but  the  spurt  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  a  few 
moments,  just  after  passing  a  small  clearing,  he  found  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  a  stretch  of  greensward  where  the  road 
divided;  one  branch  followed  the  bank  of  the  stream,  while 
the  other,  which  was  broader  and  better  built,  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  winding  ravine. 

Which  of  the  two  roads  should  he  follow?  He  had  no 
idea.  In  view  of  the  profound  solitude,  he  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  he  was  not  likely  to  meet  any  one  who  could  help 
him  out  of  his  perplexity,  when  his  ears  were  greeted  by  the 
sound  of  a  drawling  voice  in  the  distance,  vigorously  execut- 
ing a  monotonous  melody.  Soon  it  became  more  distinct, 
and  it  was  possible  to  recognize  the  words  of  the  psalm  In 
cxitu  Israel  de  ^Egypto,  sung  with  the  full  force  of  the  lungs 
by  a  voice  so  shrill  that  it  would  have  set  on  edge  the 
larynxes  of  all  the  soprani  at  the  Opera.  Its  vibrating  tones, 
high-pitched  though  they  were,  reached  so  far  into  the  silence 
of  the  valley,  that  most  of  the  verses  were  finished  before 
the  pious  musician  came  in  sight.  At  last,  through  the  trees 
that  lined  the  left-hand  road,  a  drove  of  cattle  appeared, 
walking  at  a  slow,  solemn  pace  ;  they  were  driven  by  a  little 
fellow,  nine  or  ten  years  old,  who  interrupted  his  singing 
from  time  to  time  to  bring  together  the  members  of  his  drove 
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by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  whip,  and  thus  combined 
temporal  and  spiritual  duties  with  a  self-possession  persons 
of  more  importance  might  have  envied. 

"  Which  of  these  two  roads  leads  to  Bergenheim?  "  shouted 
the  traveller,  when  they  were  at  sufficiently  close  quarters  to 
speak. 

"  Bergenaheim !  "  the  child  repeated,  restoring  to  the  name 
the  emphatic  circumflex  accentuation  of  which  it  had  been 
unlawfully  deprived  by  the  vagaries  of  Parisian  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  he  reverently  removed  a  cotton  cap  of  as  many 
colors  as  the  rainbow,  and  added  a  few  words  in  perfectly 
unintelligible  Gallo-Germanic  patois. 

"Aren't  you  French?"  said  the  stranger,  a  little  disap- 
pointed. 

The  shepherd  raised  his  head  proudly. 

"Not  French,"  he  replied,  "Alsatian!  " 

At  this  burst  of  parish  patriotism,  by  no  means  unusual  in 
the  fair  Rhine  province,  the  young  man  smiled ;  then,  think- 
ing that  pantomime  had  become  necessary,  he  pointed  suc- 
cessively to  the  two  roads : 

"There,  or  there,  Bergenheim?"  he  said. 

The  child,  in  his  turn,  silently  pointed  with  his  whip  across 
the  river  to  a  thicket  some  distance  above,  on  the  other  bank, 
behind  which  a  light  column  of  smoke  was  rising. 

"Diantre /"  muttered  the  traveller,  "it  seems  that  I  have 
gone  astray ;  if  the  chateau  is  on  the  other  side,  how  can  I 
arrange  my  ambush?" 

The  shepherd  seemed  to  understand  the  embarrassment  in 
which  his  interlocutor  was  placed.     Raising  to  his  face  a  blue 
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eye  full  of  intelligence,  he  drew  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  described  a  half-circle 
with  his  whip  about  it,  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge;  then  he 
pointed  up  the  river  a  second  time. 

"You  do  honor  to  your  country,  young  shepherd,"  cried 
the  stranger;  "there's  the  making  of  one  of  Cooper's  red- 
skins in  you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  threw  a  piece  of  money  into  the  child's 
cap,  and  strode  away  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  Alsatian  stood  for  some  time  without  moving,  one  hand 
in  his  light  hair  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  piece  of  money  that 
glistened  like  a  star  in  the  bottom  of  his  cap;  when  the 
man,  who  seemed  to  him  the  personification  of  inconceivable 
magnificence,  had  disappeared  behind  the  trees,  he  began  to 
vent  his  exultation  upon  his  cattle  with  lusty  blows  of  the 
whip ;  then  he,  too,  went  his  way,  singing,  in  a  more  trium- 
phant tone  than  before,  Monies  exultaverunt  ui  arietes,  and 
leaping  higher  than  all  the  hills  and  rams  in  the  Bible. 

The  young  man  had  not  gone  forward  more  than  five 
minutes  before  he  realized  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
he  had  received.  The  ground  he  had  traversed  during  that 
time  was  level  and  covered  with  clumps  of  trees  with  dense 
foliage;  by  its  shape,  which  was  that  of  an  almost  regular 
disk,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  had  been  formed  by  successive 
alluvial  deposits  at  the  expense  of  the  other  bank,  which 
was  constantly  being  eaten  away  by  the  current.  This  sort 
of  flat,  smooth  peninsula  was  cut  in  a  straight  line  by  the 
road,  which  thus  diverged  from  the  river ;  at  the  point  where 
they  came  together  again,  as  do  the  wood  and  the  string  of 
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a  bow  at  its  ends,  the  trees  became  thinner  and  opened  out  a 
prospect  which  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was 
unexpected.  While  the  eye  could  follow  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  which  finally  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  a 
mountain  gorge,  a  new  point  of  view  suddenly  opened  at 
the  right  on  the  other  bank.  A  second  valley,  narrower  than 
the  first, — its  vassal,  so  to  speak, — entered  it  at  a  sharp  angle 
as  a  brook  empties  into  a  river ;  in  the  other  direction,  it 
formed  an  amphitheatre,  the  crest  of  which  was  bordered  by 
a  sort  of  fringe  of  sharp  cliffs,  white  as  old  bones.  Beneath 
this  crown,  which  rendered  it  inaccessible  on  almost  every 
side,  the  little  valley  basked  in  its  wealth  of  evergreen  pines, 
its  gnarled  oaks,  and  its  fresh,  flower-strewn  turf.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  it  formed  a  fitting  background  for  the  picturesque 
structure  which  caught  the  eye  in  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  which  the  stranger,  halting  abruptly,  regarded  with 
deep  interest. 

At  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys — their  confluence,  so  to 
speak — arose  a  huge  building,  of  half-seigniorial,  half-monastic 
aspect.  At  that  point,  the  bank,  for  some  hundreds  of  feet, 
formed  an  escarpment  whose  face  plunged  vertically  into  the 
water.  Upon  that  solid  foundation  the  chateau  and  its  de- 
pendencies were  built.  The  main  building  was  a  large  paral- 
lelogram of  very  ancient  construction,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
almost  entirely  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
stone-work,  of  a  grayish  granite  very  abundant  in  the  Vosges 
and  marked  with  blue  or  violet  veinings,  imparted  to  the 
facade  a  gloomy  aspect,  which  was  heightened  by  the  scarcity 
of  windows,  some  of  which  were  cross-shaped  a  la  Palladio, 
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some  as  narrow  as  loopholes.  A  roof  of  great  extent,  made  of 
red  tiles,  and  blackened  by  the  rain,  projected  several  feet  on 
all  sides,  in  the  style  so  prevalent  still  in  the  old  towns  of 
the  North.  By  virtue  of  this  disproportionate  awning,  the 
apartments  on  the  first  floor  were  sheltered  from  the  sun's 
inquisitive  rays,  just  as  weak-eyed  persons  adorn  themselves 
with  a  green  eye-shade  for  protection  against  a  too  bright 
light. 

The  spot  at  which  the  traveller  first  caught  sight  of  this 
melancholy  abode  was  that  at  which  it  was  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  from  that  side  it  seemed  to  rise  directly  from  the 
river,  built  as  it  was  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  which 
was  at  least  thirty  feet  high  at  that  point;  this  elevation, 
added  to  that  of  the  building  itself,  counterbalanced  the  dis- 
proportionate size  of  the  roof  and  imparted  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole;  it  seemed  as  if  the  cliff  was  a  part 
of  the  structure  of  which  it  served  as  a  foundation,  for  the 
cut  stone  had  finally  taken  on  its  color,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  discover  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
man's  handiwork  and  the  work  of  nature,  had  it  not  been 
marked  by  a  massive  iron  balcony  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  first  floor,  from  which  one  could  indulge  a  taste  for 
hand-line  fishing.  Two  round  turrets  with  pointed  roofs  stood 
at  the  corners  of  this  facade,  which  was  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  seemed  to  contemplate  its  own  image  with  haughty 
satisfaction. 

A  long  avenue  of  plane-trees,  starting  from  the  foot  of 
this  Gothic  edifice,  skirted  the  river  and  formed  the  edge 
of  a  park  which  extended  up  both  valleys.     A  small  wooden 
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bridge  connected  the  avenue  with  the  road  by  which  the  trav- 
eller had  come ;  but  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  mute  invitation,  intensified  as  it  was  by  a  few  large 
drops  of  rain.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the 
scene  before  him  that  the  sudden  interposition  of  a  harsh 
voice  immediately  behind  him  was  necessary  to  arouse  him 
therefrom. 

"That's  what  I  call  a  poor  sort  of  a  chateau,"  said  the 
voice;  "it  won't  compare  with  our  country-houses  at  Mar- 
seilles. ' ' 

The  stranger  turned  hastily  about  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  man  in  a  gray  hat,  carrying  his  vest  over  his  right 
shoulder,  as  the  custom  is  among  the  working-class  in  the 
South,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  knotted  stick  freshly  cut ; 
this  new  arrival  had  a  swarthy  complexion,  harsh  features, 
and  deep-set  eyes,  which  gave  to  his  face  a  false,  unpleasant 
expression. 

"I  said  a  poor  sort  of  chateau,"  he  repeated.  "However, 
the  cage  was  made  for  the  bird." 

"  It  would  seem  that  you  are  not  fond  of  the  owner  of  the 
chateau  ?  ' '  queried  the  traveller. 

"The  owner  !"  echoed  the  artisan,  grasping  his  staff  threat- 
eningly; "Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Bergenheim,  as  they  call 
him  !  He's  rich  and  a  nobleman,  and  I  am  only  a  poor  devil 
of  a  joiner.  Even  so,  if  you  will  remain  here  a  few  days,  you 
will  see  something  that  will  amuse  you ;  I'll  make  that  villain 
eat  his  fists  !  ' ' 

"Villain  !  "  cried  the  stranger  in  surprise.  "What  has  he 
done  to  you,  pray?" 
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"Yes,  villain!  you  can  tell  him  so  from  me.  But,  by  the 
way,"  continued  the  artisan,  eyeing  his  interlocutor  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  keen,  suspicious  air,  "you  don't  happen  to  be 
the  joiner  who's  to  come  from  Strasbourg?  If  you  are,  I  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you.  Lambernier  doesn't  pro- 
pose to  have  his  soup  eaten  over  his  head,  do  you  understand?  " 

The  young  man  seemed  little  disturbed  by  this  provocation. 

"I  am  not  a  joiner,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "and  I  have 
no  wish  for  your  soup. ' ' 

"Indeed,  you  don't  look  as  if  you  had  ever  done  much 
work  with  the  plane.  Evidently  the  hands  aren't  abused 
much  in  your  trade.  You're  a  mechanic  about  as  much  as 
I'm  the  Pope." 

This  observation  caused  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  much 
the  same  ill-humored  feeling  that  a  writer  feels  when  he  dis- 
covers an  error  in  grammar  in  one  of  his  works. 

"  So  you  work  at  the  chateau,  do  you?  "  he  said,  to  change 
the  course  of  conversation. 

"For  the  past  six  months  I've  been  at  work  in  the  old 
barrack,"  said  Lambernier;  "I  am  the  man  that  carved 
the  new  wainscoting,  and,  if  I  do  say  it,  it's  not  badly  done. 
Very  good ;  that  great  wild  boar  of  a  Bergenheim  turned  me 
out-of-doors  yesterday  as  he  might  have  thrown  out  one  of 
his  dogs." 

"Doubtless  he  had  his  reasons." 

"I  tell  you  I'll  give  him  something  to  think  about! — 
reasons  !  nonsense  !  They  said  I  talked  with  madame's  maid, 
and  that  I  quarrelled  with  the  servants, — a  parcel  of  lazy  devils ! 
Didn't  he  forbid  me  to  put  my  foot  on  his  estate?     I'm  on  his 
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estate  now ;  let  him  come  and  put  me  off,  let  him  come,  and 
he'll  see  how  I'll  receive  him.  You  see  this  club;  I  just  cut 
it  in  his  own  wood  for  his  benefit. ' ' 

The  young  man  was  no  longer  listening  to  his  interlocutor, 
who  continued  his  threats  with  true  southern  vehemence ;  his 
eyes  had  wandered  back  to  the  chateau  and  were  studying  its 
most  trifling  details,  as  if  he  hoped  that  the  stones  would 
eventually  change  to  glass,  so  that  he  might  look  through 
and  see  the  interior.  His  curiosity,  if  it  had  any  other  ob- 
ject than  the  architecture  and  general  appearance  of  the 
edifice,  was  not  gratified.  No  human  face  appeared  to  give 
animation  to  this  mute  and  dreary  abode,  as  mute  and  dreary 
as  the  city  of  the  fire-worshippers  in  the  Arabian  tales.  Every 
window  was  closed,  as  in  an  unoccupied  house.  The  mournful 
howling  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  probably  imprisoned  in  their  kennel, 
was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  strange  stillness,  replying 
plaintively  to  the  dull,  distant  rumbling  of  the  thunder,  which 
was  taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  echoes,  giving  a  lugubrious 
touch  to  the  scene. 

"When  you  speak  of  the  wolf,  he  comes  out  of  the  wood," 
said  the  joiner  suddenly,  with  an  agitation  which  gave  the  lie 
to  his  recent  bluster;  "if  you  want  to  see  that  devil  incarnate 
of  a  Bergenheim,  turn  your  head.     Good  luck  to  you. ' ' 

With  that  he  leaped  across  a  ditch  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road  and  darted  in  among  the  trees.  The  stranger,  too, 
seemed  to  experience  a  sensation  much  resembling  Lamber- 
nier's  visible  terror,  when  he  turned  and  saw  a  man  on  horse- 
back coming  toward  him  at  a  gallop.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
him,  he  jumped  into  the  field  that  sloped  down  to  the  stream 
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and  concealed  himself  behind  one  of  the  clumps  of  trees  that 
were  scattered  over  it. 

The  baron,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty-three 
years  old,  had  one  of  those  energetically  handsome  faces  pe- 
culiar to  the  old  military  races.  His  fiery  red  hair  and  bright 
blue  eyes  were  in  striking  contrast  with  his  sunburned  com- 
plexion ;  his  general  appearance  was  harsh,  but  noble  and  im- 
posing, notwithstanding  the  negligence  of  his  apparel,  which 
displayed  the  indifference  to  the  matter  of  dress  that  is  likely 
to  become  a  habit  in  country-gentlemen.  His  very  tall  figure 
was  beginning  to  take  on  an  embonpoint  that  added  to  its 
athletic  appearance.  He  sat  very  straight  in  his  saddle ;  and 
by  the  way  in  which  he  pressed  his  long  legs  against  his  horse's 
sides,  it  was  evident  that  he  could,  at  a  pinch,  repeat  the  feats 
of  strength  of  Marechal  de  Saxe.  He  checked  his  horse  on 
the  spot  the  two  men  had  just  vacated,  and  cried  in  a  voice 
calculated  to  turn  back  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers : 

"  Come  here,  Lambernier  !  " 

At  that  imperative  summons,  the  joiner  hesitated  an  instant 
between  the  fear  he  could  not  repress  and  the  shame  of  running 
away  from  a  single  man,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness ;  at  last, 
the  latter  feeling  won  the  day.  He  returned  to  the  road  with- 
out speaking,  and  planted  himself  insolently  in  front  of  the 
baron,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  and  the  knotted 
stick  that  served  him  as  a  weapon  firmly  grasped  by  way  of 
precaution. 

"  Lambernier,"  continued  the  master  of  the  chateau  sternly, 
"your  account  was  settled  yesterday;  was  it  not  paid  in  full? 
Is  there  anything  due  you?  " 
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"I  don't  ask  you  for  anything,"  replied  the  artisan  bluntly. 

"  In  that  case,  why  do  you  come  prowling  around  the  chateau, 
although  I  forbade  you  to  do  so  ?  " 

"I  am  on  the  village  road — no  one  can  prevent  me  from 
using  it." 

"You  are  on  my  road  and  you  just  came  from  my  woods," 
retorted  the  baron,  emphasizing  the  words  with  the  decided 
manner  of  a  man  who  will  put  up  with  no  encroachment  on 
his  rights. 

"The  ground  I  am  walking  on  is  mine,"  said  the  artisan, 
bringing  the  end  of  his  staff  down  upon  the  road  as  if  to  take 
possession  of  it.  This  gesture  attracted  Bergenheim's  attention, 
and  his  eyes  suddenly  blazed  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  knotted 
staff  in  his  interlocutor's  hand. 

"Rascal,"  he  cried,  "no  doubt  you  look  upon  my  trees  as 
yours,  too?    Where  did  you  cut  that  beech?" 

"Go  and  see,"  retorted  Lambernier,  accompanying  the  in- 
solent reply  with  a  flourish  of  the  staff. 

The  baron  dismounted  with  the  utmost  self-possession,  threw 
his  rein  over  his  horse's  neck,  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  arti- 
san, who  had  assumed  the  attitude  of  an  expert  with  the  single 
stick  to  receive  him ;  without  giving  him  time  to  strike,  the 
baron  disarmed  him  with  one  hand  with  a  blow  that  would 
have  sufficed  to  uproot  the  beech  before  its  metamorphosis  into 
a  club ;  with  the  other  hand  he  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
imparted  to  his  body  a  rotary  motion  which  it  was  as  hopeless 
to  resist  as  if  it  had  been  caused  by  a  steam-engine.  Yielding 
to  this  irresistible  force,  despite  his  frantic  struggles,  Lam- 
bernier described  half  a  score  of  circles  about  his  adversary, 
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while  the  latter  was  seasoning  the  performance  with  one  of 
the  heartiest  applications  of  greenwood  that  ever  chastised  an 
impudent  knave.  This  gymnastic  exercise  was  terminated  by 
a  twist  of  the  hand  which,  after  causing  the  joiner  to  execute 
a  final  pirouette,  sent  him  tumbling,  head  foremost,  into  the 
ditch,  the  bottom  of  which,  fortunately,  was  provided  with  a 
couch  of  soft  slime.  The  work  of  chastisement  completed, 
Bergenheim  remounted  his  horse  as  placidly  as  he  had  dis- 
mounted, and  rode  on  toward  the  chateau. 

The  young  traveller  had  lost  no  detail  of  this  rustic  episode 
from  the  clump  of  trees  where  he  lay  hidden ;  he  could  not 
restrain  an  artist's  admiration  for  this  energetic  representa- 
tive of  feudal  times,  who  thus  administered  summary  justice, 
in  the  Eastern  fashion,  upon  his  domain,  heedless  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  other  bourgeois  inventions. 

"The  Frank  has  cudgelled  the  Gaul,"  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  smile;  "if  all  our  nobles  had  this  Bergenheim's  iron 
wrist,  many  questions  that  are  looked  upon  as  settled  to-day 
might  be  reopened.  If  ever  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  this 
Milo  of  Crotona,  I  shall  not  choose  fisticuffs  for  the  method 
of  discussion." 

The  storm  that  had  long  been  gathering  burst  with  fury  at 
last.  A  black  curtain  covered  the  whole  valley,  and  the  rain 
poured  into  the  mountain  torrent  as  if  it  were  itself  a  torrent. 
The  baron  urged  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  crossed  the  bridge, 
rode  along  the  avenue  of  plane-trees  and  soon  disappeared. 
Paying  no  heed  to  Lambernier,  who  was  cursing  and  growling 
like  a  wild  boar  in  his  sty  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  where 
he  was  becoming  more  and  more  befouled,  the  stranger  went 
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At  that  apparition,  the  traveller  put  aside  the  branches 
by  which  he  was  sheltered ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  he  was 
blinded  by  a  frightful  flash  which  lighted  up  the  whole 
valley,  and  was  followed  instantly  by  a  deafening  crash. 
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in  search  of  a  less  illusory  shelter  than  that  of  the  trees 
under  which  he  had  taken  up  his  position ;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment his  attention  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  chateau. 
A  window,  or  rather  a  glass  door  opening  on  the  balcony, 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  young  woman  in  a  pink  peignoir 
suddenly  bloomed  against  the  dark  facade.  The  word  we 
use  is  most  appropriate ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  refreshing  or  more  pleasing  to  the  sight  at  such 
a  moment.  Leaning  in  a  leisurely  way  upon  the  balustrade, 
the  modern  chatelaine  rested  her  face,  whose  oval  outline 
was  as  unbroken  as  that  of  the  Pallas  of  Velletri,  upon  a  hand 
as  white  as  the  whitest  lily,  and  her  fingers  toyed  mechani- 
cally with  the  chestnut  curls  that  framed  her  brow,  while  her 
large  brown  eyes  gazed  questioningly  at  the  lightning  playing 
among  the  clouds,  with  which  they  vied  in  splendor.  A  poet 
would  have  fancied  that  Miranda,  evoked  by  the  tempest,  was 
before  his  eyes. 

At  that  apparition,  the  traveller  put  aside  the  branches  by 
which  he  was  sheltered ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  he  was  blinded 
by  a  frightful  flash  which  lighted  up  the  whole  valley,  and  was 
followed  instantly  by  a  deafening  crash.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes  once  more,  the  chateau,  which  he  fancied  was  buried  in 
the  river,  was  still  standing,  solid  and  frowning  as  before; 
but  the  lady  in  the  pink  peignoir  had  disappeared. 
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II 


The  appearance  of  the  apartment  to  which  the  young 
woman,  startled  by  the  terrific  peal  of  thunder,  had  precipi- 
tately retreated,  corresponded  with  that  of  the  building  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  It  was  a  very  high  room,  longer  than 
it  was  wide,  and  lighted  by  three  windows  opening  upon  the 
balcony  to  which  the  one  in  the  centre  afforded  access  as 
it  opened  to  the  floor,  like  a  door.  The  wainscoting,  as  well 
as  the  ceiling,  was  in  chestnut,  which  had  no  other  varnish 
than  that  laid  on  by  time,  and  which  a  not  unskilful  hand 
had  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  allegorical  carvings.  But 
the  beauties  of  this  artistic  work  were  almost  entirely  covered 
by  decorations  of  a  very  noteworthy  character  which  pre- 
vailed upon  all  the  walls,  and  consisted  of  one  of  the  most 
glorious  collections  of  family  portraits  to  be  found  in  a 
provincial  chateau  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  of  these  portraits,  hanging  opposite  the  windows, 
at  the  right  of  the  door,  was  that  of  a  knight  armed  cap-a-pie, 
gnashing  his  teeth  like  a  wild  cat  under  his  long  red  mous- 
taches. To  that  formidable  figure,  bearing  the  date  of  1247, 
succeeded  some  forty  other  pictures  of  almost  the  same  size, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  It  was  something  more 
than  the  living  genealogy  of  a  family  whose  celebrity  had 
hardly  extended  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  its  province  ; 
the  stirring  events  of  five  or  six  centuries  seemed  to  live  again 
in  those  picturesque  figures.     It  seemed  as  if  each  epoch  had 
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left  something  of  its  own  distinctive  traits  upon  the  features 
of  those  whom  it  had  seen  come  into  the  world  and  die. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  valiant  knights  built  upon  the 
model  of  the  first.  Their  stern,  determined  expression,  their 
stiff  red  beards  trimmed  to  a  point,  the  soldierly  curve  of 
their  broad,  sturdy  shoulders,  told  with  what  mighty  sword- 
thrusts,  with  what  splintering  of  bloody  lances,  they  had 
founded  the  nobility  of  their  race.  An  epic,  feudal  preface 
to  this  family  biography!  a  rough,  warlike  page  from  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages ! 

After  these  haughty  men-of-war  came  several  figures  of  less 
savage  and  equally  less  imposing  aspect.  In  the  portraits  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  beard  had  disappeared  with  the 
sword.  By  the  shoulder-knots  and  velvet  caps,  by  the  silk 
or  satin  gowns,  by  the  doublets  with  slashed  sleeves,  by  the 
rich  chains  of  solid  gold  around  the  neck,  supporting  a 
medallion  of  the  same  metal,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  noble- 
men in  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  fiefs  won  by 
their  fathers,  degenerate  chatelains  who  preferred  the  monot- 
onous existence  of  the  manor-house  to  the  hazards  of  a  more 
adventurous  life.  These  pacific  gentlemen  were  painted,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  left  hand  gloved  and  resting  on  the 
hip;  the  right  hand  was  bare,  a  sort  of  token  of  disarma- 
ment, which  might  be  taken  for  an  epigram  of  the  painter. 
Some  had  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  honors  of  the  picture  a 
favorite  dog  who  was  jumping  up  upon  them  in  a  most  familiar 
way.  In  this  group  everything  indicated  that  this  family  re- 
sembled, in  one  point  at  least,  more  illustrious  races.  It  was 
the  epoch  of  its  rois  faineants. 
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A  half-dozen  grave  personages  in  gold-laced  mortar  caps, 
and  long  red  gowns  trimmed  with  ermine,  with  band  or 
ruff  conscientiously  starched,  occupied  one  of  the  corners 
near  the  windows.  These  dignified  members  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  explained  the  manner  in 
which  the  masters  of  the  chateau  had  emerged  from  the  torpor 
in  which  they  had  been  plunged  for  several  generations,  to 
take  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  province  and  embark  upon  a 
more  active  life.  At  this  point,  the  chronicle  assumed  the 
proportions  of  history.  In  very  truth,  does  not  this  magis- 
terial offshoot  from  a  warlike  stock  seem  like  a  page  extracted 
from  the  annals  of  Europe?  Was  it  not  a  symbolic  image 
of  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  the  struggle  between  regular 
legislation  and  barbarous  customs,  of  the  emancipation  of 
intelligent  power  from  the  control  of  brute  force?  Thanks 
to  these  worthy  councillors  and  presidents,  the  device  Non 
solum  toga  !  might  have  been  paraphrased  in  honor  of  their 
family.  But  it  did  not  appear  that  their  bearded  ancestors 
viewed  with  much  pleasure  the  addition  of  the  parliamentary 
tail-piece  to  their  feudal  crest.  From  their  worm-eaten  frames 
they  seemed  to  look  down  upon  their  gowned  descendants 
with  the  disdainful  smile  with  which  the  peers  of  France 
must  have  greeted  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  the  first 
time  they  found  them  seated  at  their  sides  after  they  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  them  at  their  feet. 

In  the  space  between  the  windows  and  over  all  the  rest 
of  the  wainscoting  were  a  multitude  of  men  of  the  sword, 
among  whom  were  scattered  here  and  there  an  abbe  with 
cross  and  mitre,  a  commander  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  a 
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canon  with  eight  quarterings, — sterile  branches  all  of  the 
genealogical  tree.  Several  of  the  men-of-war  wore  the  colors 
of  Lorraine  in  their  scarfs  and  in  the  plumes  in  their  hats ; 
others,  even  before  that  province  was  acquired  by  France,  had 
served  the  latter  country ;  among  them  could  be  distinguished 
lieutenant-colonels  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  brigadiers  and  col- 
onels in  the  king's  armies.  Some  wore  the  blue  coat  with 
chamois  leather  facings  and  little  round  cuffs  of  black  plush, 
the  uniform  of  the  dragoons  of  the  Lorraine  legion. 

The  last  of  all  was  a  pleasant-faced  young  man,  who  was 
smiling  carelessly  under  a  huge  powdered  wig ;  a  rose  bloomed 
resplendent  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  green  broadcloth  pelisse 
faced  with  orange.  A  red  sabretache,  embellished  with  fleurs- 
de-lis,  also  in  orange,  flapped  against  his  boots  just  below  the 
hilt  of  his  sabre.  This  costume  indicated  that  the  sprightly 
youth  was  an  officer  in  the  Royal-Nassau  hussars.  He  hung 
at  the  left  of  the  door,  and  was  separated  only  by  it  from 
his  ancestor  of  1247,  to  whom  he  might  have  given  his  hand 
had  all  those  venerable  worthies  been  taken  some  night  with 
a  fancy  to  descend  from  their  frames  in  order  to  execute  one 
of  the  infernal  dances  of  which  Hoffman  dreamed.  These 
two  personages  were  therefore  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
this  genealogical  book,  the  extreme  links  of  the  chain,  the 
root  most  deeply  buried  in  the  dust  of  time  and  the  twig 
that  sprouted  last  at  the  summit.  Fatality  had  created  a 
tragic  resemblance  between  these  two  lives,  separated  by 
more  than  five  centuries.  The  iron-clad  knight  had  been 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Massorah  during  the  first  crusade  under 
Saint   Louis.     The  young  man  with  the  reckless  smile  had 
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mounted  the  scaffold  during  the  Terror,  holding  the  rose,  the 
usual  ornament  of  his  dolman,  between  his  lips.  In  these 
two  men  was  summarized  the  whole  history  of  the  French 
nobility,  born  in  bloodshed,  dead  in  bloodshed. 

Broad  gilt  frames,  of  a  Gothic  pattern,  surrounded  all  the 
portraits.  On  each  of  them,  in  the  background  at  the  right 
of  the  head,  was  painted  a  small  escutcheon,  having  for  crest 
a  baron's  coronet  and  for  supporters  two  savages  armed  with 
clubs.  The  field  gules  with  three  bulls'  heads  argent  an- 
nounced to  those  versed  in  the  heraldic  art  that  they  had 
before  their  eyes  the  features  of  divers  noble  and  puissant 
seigneurs,  Messieurs  de  Reisnach-Bergenheim,  dukes  of  Reis- 
nach  in  Suabia,  barons  of  the  Empire,  lords  of  Sapois, 
Labresse,  Gerbamont,  etc.,  created  comtes  de  Bergenheim  by 
Louis  XV.,  chevaliers  de  Lorraine,  etc. 

This  pompous  countersign  was  not  necessary  to  declare  the 
relationship  existing  between  all  these  noble  personages.  Had 
they  been  mingled  with  other  portraits,  the  least  practised  eye 
would  readily  have  distinguished  and  grouped  them,  the  family 
resemblance  between  them  all  was  so  very  pronounced.  Most 
of  them  had  been  painted  at  the  time  of  life  when  maturity 
approaches  its  decline,  at  the  age  when  the  features  have 
ceased  to  develop  and  the  face  is  complete.  A  very  striking 
sight  was  this  collection  of  fair  hair  bordering  on  red,  and 
in  some  instances  beginning  to  turn  gray,  of  florid  complex- 
ions, of  large-featured  faces,  whose  every  outline  was  sharply 
marked.  A  sort  of  flattening  at  the  temple  which  made  the 
angles  of  the  forehead  more  prominent,  and  the  small  dis- 
tance between  the  bright  blue  eyes,  gave  to  almost  all  of  the 
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faces  a  stern  cast,  which  in  some  cases  amounted  to  downright 
harshness.  Two  or  three  of  them  especially,  after  you  had 
gazed  at  them  for  some  little  time,  would  end  by  causing  a 
sort  of  feeling  of  terror.  You  could  imagine  the  passions  that 
had  imparted  animation  to  those  gloomy  features ;  you  had  a 
feeling  that  more  than  one  terrible  drama  had  had  among  its 
actors  some  one  of  these  iron-visaged  men  whose  image  had 
survived  his  dust. 

The  furnishing  of  the  salon  was  not  unworthy  the  haughty 
departed  whose  memory  it  kept  green.  Chairs  with  very 
high  backs,  enormous  easy-chairs  dating  back  to  Louis  XIII., 
couches  of  more  modern  manufacture,  but  harmonizing  in 
style  and  shape  with  the  older  pieces,  stood  around  the  sides 
of  the  room.  The  red  tapestry,  with  flowers  of  all  hues,  with 
which  they  were  covered,  must  have  furnished  occupation  for 
the  fair  hands  of  two  or  three  generations  of  chatelaines. 

The  line  of  pictures  was  broken  on  one  side  by  an  immense 
mantel-piece  of  grayish  granite,  so  high  that  no  mirror  or 
anything  in  the  way  of  ornament  could  be  placed  on  the 
shelf.  Facing  the  chimney  was  a  console  of  ebony,  inlaid 
with  ivory,  on  which  stood  one  of  those  beautiful  clocks 
whose  refined  and  unique  carving  has  never  been  eclipsed  by 
modern  jewelers.  It  was  flanked  by  two  large  vases  of  Japan- 
ese porcelain ;  all  three  were  reflected  in  an  antique  mirror 
hanging  above  the  console,  its  edges  bevelled,  doubtless  to 
call  attention  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
presented  by  this  Gothic  apartment  and  the  lady  in  a  pink 
peignoir  who  burst  hurriedly  into  it.     The  fire  on  the  hearth 
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cast  a  flickering  light  upon  the  old  portraits ;  the  heat  it  gave 
forth  was  augmented  by  the  heavy  red  damask  curtains  at  the 
windows.  The  fire-light,  now  almost  dying,  now  revived  by 
the  flickering  of  a  tongue  of  flame,  played  over  the  wrinkled 
brows,  wandered  among  the  red  beards,  put  life  into  the  eyes, 
and  imparted  supernatural  animation  to  the  dead  canvases. 
One  would  have  said  that  those  cold,  solemn  faces  were  con- 
templating with  curiosity  the  young  woman  of  slender  figure, 
arrayed  in  cool,  light  apparel,  whom  the  slave  of  Aladdin's 
lamp  seemed  to  have  kidnapped  from  the  daintiest  boudoir  on 
the  Chaussee-d'Antin,  to  drop  her,  still  trembling  with  terror, 
in  the  midst  of  that  strange  assemblage. 

"You  are  mad  to  leave  that  window  open,  Clemence!" 
said  an  old  woman's  voice  issuing  from  an  immense  arm-chair 
at  the  corner  of  the  fire-place. 

The  person  who  thus  broke  the  charm  of  this  silent  scene 
was  a  woman  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  according  to  the 
courtesy  of  him  who  made  the  estimate.  As  she  lay  rather 
than  sat  upon  her  long,  low-backed  chair,  it  was  easy  to  detect 
the  length  as  well  as  the  extreme  spareness  of  her  person.  She 
was  enveloped  in  a  dress  of  the  color  of  dead  leaves.  A  tower 
of  false  hair,  black  as  jet,  surmounted  by  a  cap  with  puce- 
colored  ribbons,  was  carefully  arranged  upon  her  head.  Her 
face  was  thin  and  bony,  and  you  could  see  that  its  primitive 
freshness  of  coloring  had  been  insensibly  converted  into  red 
patches  which  afflicted  her  nose  and  the  upper  part  of  her 
cheeks  especially,  but  whose  vivid  color  age  had  somewhat 
modified.  There  was  something  disagreeable,  cross,  sour, 
about  the  whole  face,  as  if  it  were  washed  in  vinegar  every 
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day.  In  its  every  feature  could  be  read  the  words :  Old  maid ! 
Aside  from  that,  one  trifling  circumstance  would  have  put  an 
end  to  all  doubt  in  that  respect. 

Before  the  fire  lay  a  fat  pug,  of  the  color  of  cafe  au  lait, 
who  seemed  to  have  selected  that  position  in  order  to  fry 
out  some  of  his  superfluous  flesh  after  the  manner  of  English 
jockeys.  This  interesting  creature  served  as  a  footstool  to 
his  mistress  reclining  in  her  easy-chair,  and  reminded  one  of 
the  lions  sleeping  at  the  feet  of  valiant  knights  on  Gothic 
tombs.  Now,  pug  and  old  maid  are  correlative  terms, — so 
much  so,  that,  in  order  to  make  an  accurate  guess  at  the 
venerable  lady's  condition,  it  was  unnecessary  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  on  the  gilt  collar  around  the  brute's  neck: 
Constance,  the  property  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil. 

Before  the  young  woman,  who  had  rested  her  hand  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  and  seemed  to  find  difficulty  in  breathing,  had 
been  able  to  reply,  she  received  a  second  injunction. 

"Why,  it  was  that  horrible  crash,  aunt!"  she  said  at  last; 
"didn't  you  hear  it?" 

"lam  not  so  deaf  as  that  yet,"  replied  the  old  maid. 
"Pray  close  the  window.  Don't  you  know  that  draughts 
attract  the  lightning?" 

Clemence  obeyed  and  let  the  curtains  fall  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  the  flashes  which  continued  to  plough  furrows  of  light 
through  the  sky ;  then  she  approached  the  fire-place. 

"As  you  are  so  afraid  of  thunder,"  continued  the  old  maid, 
"which,  by  the  way,  is  an  absurd  thing  for  a  Corandeuil, 
what  whim  led  you  out  on  the  balcony  ?  One  of  the  sleeves 
of  your  peignoir  is  all  wet.     That's  the  way  people  take  cold ; 
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and  then  one  must  take  syrups  and  infusions  for  ever  and  ever. 
You  ought  to  go  and  change  your  dress  for  a  warmer  one. 
Did  ever  any  one  hear  of  dressing  so  in  such  weather?" 

"I  assure  you  that  it's  not  cold,  aunt.  It's  because  you  are 
used  to  having  a  fire  all  the  time " 

"Oh,  indeed!  used  to  it!  When  you're  as  old  as  I  am, 
you  will  do  as  you  please.  Now,  everything  is  going  on  finely; 
we  listen  to  advice  from  nobody,  we  go  out  in  wind  and  rain 
with  that  little  madcap  Aline,  and  our  husband,  who's  no  more 
reasonable  than  his  sister;  we  shall  pay  for  it  all  later. — But 
put  aside  the  curtains,  I  beg  you ;  it  doesn't  thunder  now,  and 
I  want  to  read  the  Gazette.''1 

The  young  woman  obeyed  the  second  time,  and  stood 
with  her  forehead  against  the  glass.  The  rumbling  of  the 
thunder,  more  and  more  distant,  announced  that  the  storm 
was  at  an  end ;  but  an  occasional  bright  flash  lighted  up  the 
horizon. 

"O  aunt,"  said  she,  a  moment  later,  "do  come  and  look 
at  the  Montigny  cliffs.  When  they  are  lighted  up  by  the 
lightning,  they  look  like  a  row  of  silver  columns  or  a  proces- 
sion of  white  phantoms  halted  above  the  ash-trees." 

"Romantic  talk,  upon  my  word !  "  grumbled  the  old  maid 
between  her  teeth,  without  laying  aside  her  newspaper. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  romantic,  I  assure  you,"  Clemence 
retorted;  "I  simply  find  in  a  storm  a  means  of  distracting 
my  mind,  and  here,  you  know,  one  must  not  be  too  exacting 
in  one's  choice  of  amusements." 

"  Are  you  so  terribly  bored,  pray?  " 

"Oh  !   bored  to  death,  aunt !  " 
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As  she  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  which  evidently  came 
from  the  heart,  the  young  woman  dropped  into  a  chair. 

Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  removed  her  spectacles,  laid 
the  newspaper  on  a  table,  and  looked  for  some  moments  at 
her  niece's  pretty  face,  overspread  with  a  veil  of  profound 
sadness.  Then  she  straightened  herself  up  in  her  chair  and 
leaned  forward. 

"Is  there  any  trouble  between  you  and  your  husband?" 
she  said  in  an  undertone. 

"If  there  were,  I  shouldn't  be  so  bored,"  Clemence quickly 
replied ;  but  she  repented  at  once,  and  continued  more  slowly : 
— "No,  aunt;  Christian  is  kind,  very  kind;  he  is  deeply 
attached  to  me,  and  is  courteous  and  obliging  to  me  beyond 
measure.  You  saw  how  he  allowed  me  to  arrange  my  apart- 
ments as  I  pleased,  pull  down  the  partitions,  cut  new  windows; 
and  yet  you  know  how  attached  he  is  to  everything  old  about 
the  house.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  giving  me  pleasure. 
Why,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  didn't  he  go  to  Strasbourg  to  buy 
me  a  pony  because  I  found  Titania  too  much  for  me  to  han- 
dle?   No  one  could  be  more  attentive,  more  thoughtful " 

"Your  husband,"  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  interposed 
without  ceremony,  for  she  had  a  sovereign  dislike  for  words 
spoken  in  praise  of  another, — "  your  husband  is  a  Bergenheim, 
like  all  Bergenheims  past,  present,  and  to  come,  not  excepting 
your  little  sister-in-law,  who  acts  as  if  she  had  been  brought 
up  among  the  pages  rather  than  at  the  Sacred  Heart.  He's 
a  worthy  son  of  his  father,  who  hangs  over  yonder,"  she 
continued,  pointing  to  one  of  the  portraits  near  that  of  the 
young  officer  in  the  Royal-Nassau;   "and  he  was  the  most 
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brutal,  the  most  insupportable,  the  most  thoroughly  detested 
of  all  the  dragoons  of  Lorraine ;  so  much  so,  that  he  had 
three  affairs  in  one  month  at  Nancy,  and  at  Metz,  just  for 
a  game  of  chess,  he  killed  that  poor  Vicomte  de  Megrigny 
of  the  Royal-Roussillon,  who  was  worth  a  hundred  of  him — 
he  danced  so  well ! — For  when  you  say  Bergenheim,  you  say 
proud  as  a  peacock,  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  angry  as  a  lion. — 
They  claim  to  be  Chevaux  de  Lorraine  !  they  are,  I  grant 
them,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ! l  A  vile  race  !  a  vile  race  ! 
I  am  saying  this  to  you,  Clemence,  to  induce  you  to  overlook 
your  husband's  shortcomings,  for  it  would  be  time  thrown 
away  to  undertake  to  correct  them.  However,  other  men 
aren't  better  than  he;  and  as  you  are  Madame  de  Bergenheim, 
you  must  accustom  yourself  to  your  lot  and  bear  up  under  it 
as  best  you  can.  And  then,  too,  if  you  have  things  to  grieve 
you,  at  all  events  you  still  have  a  dear  aunt  to  whom  you  can 
confide  them,  and  who  won't  allow  any  one  to  tyrannize  over 
you.     I  will  speak  to  your  husband. ' ' 

At  the  first  word  of  this  tirade,  Clemence  saw  that  she  had 
no  choice  but  to  put  on  the  armor  of  resignation ;  for  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  family  of  Bergenheim  was  one  of  the 
hobby-horses  that  the  old  maid  rode  with  the  most  obliging 
acerbity ;  so  she  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  like  a  person 
who  is  determined  at  all  events  to  take  her  ease  while  listening 
to  a  tedious  discourse,  and  throughout  the  whole  philippic  she 
seemed  intent  upon  caressing,  with  the  toe  of  a  very  shapely 
foot,  the  head  of  one  of  the  fire-dogs. 

"But,  aunt,"  said  she,  when  the  flood  had  passed,  adopt- 
ing a  slightly  drawling  tone,  "I  do  not  understand  why  you 
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have  taken  it  into  your  head  that  Christian  makes  me  un- 
happy ;  I  tell  you  again  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to 
be  kinder  to  me  than  he  is,  and  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
the  very  greatest  esteem,  the  truest  friendship,  for  him. ' ' 

"Very  good  !  if  he's  the  pearl  of  husbands,  and  if  you  live 
together  like  turtle-doves, — to  tell  the  truth,  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  it, — why  this  ennui  you  complain  of,  which  has 
been  evident  enough  for  some  time  past  ?  I  say  ennui,  but  it's 
something  more  than  that;  it's  sadness,  it's  chagrin.  You 
are  growing  thinner  every  day;  at  this  moment,  you  are  as 
pale  as  a  wax-taper ;  you  are  losing  all  your  color ;  you  will 
end  by  frightening  people.  They  say  that  paleness  is  fashion- 
able to-day;  but  that's  mere  momentary  nonsense,  and  it 
won't  last,  because  the  complexion  makes  the  woman." 

The  old  aunt  uttered  these  words  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  her  reasons  for  not  liking  pale  complexions,  and  who 
much  preferred  buds  to  roses.3 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  bowed,  as  if  to  acquiesce  in  this 
decision,  and  rejoined  in  a  melancholy  voice  : 

"  I  know  that  I  am  not  reasonable,  and  I  am  often  angry 
with  myself  for  having  so  little  control  over  my  feelings ;  but 
it  is  beyond  my  strength.  I  have  a  feeling  of  weariness,  of 
distaste  for  everything,  which  I  cannot  overcome.  It  is  a  sort 
of  physical  and  mental  prostration  without  any  cause  that  I 
know  of,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  can  conceive  of  no 
remedy  for  it.  I  am  tired,  and  I  am  not  feeling  well ;  I  am 
sure  that  I  shall  end  by  being  seriously  ill.  Sometimes  I  wish 
I  were  dead.  And  yet  I  have  no  reason  to  be  unhappy ;  I 
am  happy,  I  ought  to  be  happy " 
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"Upon  my  word,  no  one  can  understand  the  women  of 
to-day.  In  old  times,  on  important  occasions,  we  would  have 
a  good  attack  of  hysterics,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it ;  when 
the  crisis  was  past,  we  recovered  our  tempers,  put  on  a  little 
rouge,  and  went  to  the  ball.  Now,  there's  ennui  and  languor, 
and  pains  in  the  stomach. — I  tell  you  it's  all  imagination,  all 
put  on  for  effect.  Men  have  something  of  the  sort,  too,  and 
they  call  it  the  spleen ;  the  spleen  !  a  new  discovery,  an 
English  importation !  We  get  some  fine  things  from  England, 
beginning  with  constitutional  government  ! — It  is  all  perfectly 
absurd. — As  for  you,  Clemence,  you  ought  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  childishness.  Two  months  ago,  at  Paris,  you  couldn't 
rest  until  you  had  brought  me  here.  I  had  the  weightiest 
reasons  for  postponing  my  departure :  my  apartments  to  re- 
furnish, my  sick-headache  that  I  could  not  get  rid  of,  and 
Constance,  who  had  just  been  purged  and  was  hardly  in  a  fit 
state  to  travel,  poor  dear  !  You  wouldn't  listen  to  anything; 
I  had  to  submit  to  your  whim,  and  now " 

"  But,  aunt,  you  admitted  yourself  that  it  was  the  proper 
thing  for  me  to  come  and  join  my  husband.  Was  it  not 
enough — too  much,  perhaps — to  have  allowed  him  to  pass  the 
winter  alone  here,  while  I  was  dancing  in  Paris  ? ' ' 

"It  was  very  proper,  certainly  it  was,  and  I  don't  blame 
you  for  it.  But  why  does  the  thing  you  longed  so  for  two 
months  ago  bore  you  to  death  now?  Just  because  it  was 
two  months  ago,  isn't  that  it  ?  At  Paris  you  talked  of  nothing 
but  Bergenheim,  you  wanted  nothing  but  Bergenheim,  you 
had  duties  to  fulfil,  you  wanted  to  be  with  your  husband ; 
you  tormented  me  and  made  my  head  ache  with  your  bursts  of 
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wifely  affection.  And  now,  at  Bergenheim,  Paris  is  what  you 
dream  about  and  sigh  for. — Don't  shake  your  head;  I  am  an 
old  aunt  to  whose  advice  you  hardly  listen,  but  who  can  still 
see  pretty  clearly. — And  do  me  the  pleasure  to  tell  me  what 
you  regret  at  Paris,  at  this  season,  when  there  are  no  balls  or 
parties,  or  a  single  human  face — when  everybody  you  know 
is  in  the  country?     Can  it  be " 

Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but 
she  put  into  the  last  three  syllables  an  interrogative  severity 
wherein  the  quintessence  of  all  the  prudery  with  which  sixty 
years  of  celibacy  can  coagulate  an  old  maid's  heart  seemed  to 
be  condensed. 

Clemence  raised  her  eyes  to  her  aunt's  face  as  if  to  ask  her 
to  explain  her  thoughts;  there  was  a  calm,  steady  light  in 
her  eyes  by  which  the  older  woman  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed. 

"Come,  come,"  said  she,  softening  her  voice,  "you  needn't 
assume  your  high  and  mighty  air.  We  are  by  ourselves,  and 
you  know  that  I  am  a  good  aunt  to  you.  Come,  let  us  speak 
frankly;  have  you  left  anything  at  Paris,  any  person  whose 
memory  makes  your  stay  at  your  chateau  here  seem  more 
wearisome  than  it  really  is?  Some  one  of  your  last  winter's 
adorers  ? ' ' 

"What  an  idea,  aunt!  as  if  I  had  any  adorers!"  cried 
Madame  de  Bergenheim  eagerly,  trying  to  hide  with  a  smile 
a  pink  flush  that  lessened  for  a  moment  the  pallor  of  her 
cheeks. 

"Suppose  it  were  so,  my  child,"  rejoined  the  old  maid, 
whose  curiosity  gave  an  unfamiliar  wheedling  and  indulgent 
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accent  to  her  voice, — "suppose  it  were  so,  where  is  the  harm? 
Are  you  forbidden  to  make  yourself  agreeable,  pray  ?  When 
one  is  well-born,  should  not  one  live  in  society  and  maintain 
one's  position  there  ?  At  twenty-three  you  are  not  supposed 
to  bury  yourself  in  a  desert,  and  you  are  really  attractive 
enough  to  inspire  a  passion ;  you  understand  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  experiencing  one  yourself.  But  you  are  young 
and  pretty,  and  you  make  conquests  unintentionally.  You 
would  not  be  the  first  one  in  the  family  to  whom  that  has 
happened;  in  short,  you  are  a  Corandeuil. — Come,  dear 
Clemence,  whose  is  the  heart  that  is  groaning  in  agony  in 
Paris?  is  it  Monsieur  de  Mauleon's?" 

"Monsieur  de  Maul  eon !  "  cried  the  young  woman,  laugh- 
ing heartily ;  "  he,  have  a  heart !  and  a  heart  in  agony,  too  ! 
Oh  !  aunt,  you  do  him  too  great  honor.  Monsieur  de  Mauleon, 
who  is  fat  and  forty-five,  and  wears  corsets !  an  impudent  crea- 
ture who  presumes  to  squeeze  his  partners'  hands  at  a  ball,  and 
discharges  such  passionate  glances  at  them.  Oh !  Monsieur 
de  Mauleon  !  ' ' 

With  a  slight  twitch  of  her  tightly-closed  lips,  Mademoiselle 
de  Corandeuil  authorized  this  outburst  of  hilarity  on  the  part 
of  her  niece,  who,  with  one  hand  upon  her  heart,  was  rolling 
her  sparkling  eyes  from  side  to  side,  mimicking  the  languor- 
ous air  of  her  unhappy  adorer. 

"  Perhaps  it's  Monsieur  d'Arzenac  ?  " 

"Monsieur  d'Arzenac  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  man; 
his  manners  are  perfect;  it  may  be  that  he  doesn't  altogether 
despise  my  conversation,  and,  for  my  part,  I  find  his  very 
interesting  and  in  the  best  taste ;    but  you  can  be  assured 
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that  he  thinks  as  little  about  me  as  I  do  about  him.  Besides, 
you  know  he  is  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  la  Neuville." 

"  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut?  "  persisted  Mademoiselle  de  Coran- 
deuil,  with  the  perseverance  elderly  people  are  apt  to  exhibit 
in  carrying  their  ideas  to  a  conclusion,  and  as  if  she  had  de- 
termined to  pass  in  review  all  the  men  of  their  acquaintance 
until  she  should  discover  her  niece's  secret. 

That  young  woman  did  not  reply  for  an  instant. 

"How  can  you  think  that,  aunt?"  she  said  at  last;  "a 
man  of  such  a  bad  reputation,  who  writes  books  one  hardly 
dares  read,  and  plays  one  reproaches  one's  self  for  going  to 
see  !  Didn't  you  hear  Madame  de  Pontivers  say  that  a  young 
woman  who  cared  anything  for  her  reputation  could  hardly 
allow  him  to  call  upon  her?" 

"  Madame  de  Pontivers  is  a  prude  who  is  utterly  insupport- 
able to  me,  with  all  her  paraphernalia  of  grimaces  and  great 
pretensions  and  affectation  of  virtue.  Would  you  believe 
that  she  wanted  to  install  me  as  her  chaperon  last  winter  ?  I 
gave  her  to  understand  that  a  widow  of  forty  is  old  enough  to 
go  alone.  She  makes  a  great  outcry  about  being  afraid  of 
being  compromised,  just  as  if  she  could  be  compromised. 
The  idea  of  pointing  her  finger  at  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut ! 
such  presumption  !  He  certainly  knows  too  much  to  intrigue 
for  the  honor  of  being  bored  to  death  with  her ;  for  he  has 
wit,  and  a  good  supply  of  it  too.  I  never  understood  your 
aversion  to  him  or  your  haughty  manner  of  receiving  him  in 
our  salon,  especially  at  the  last,  just  before  we  came  away." 

"A  woman  cannot  command  her  antipathies  or  her  affec- 
tions, aunt.     But,  to  reply  once  for  all  to  your  questions  and 
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your  interest  in  my  affairs,  rest  assured  that  no  one  of  the 
gentlemen  you  have  mentioned,  or  of  those  you  might  men- 
tion if  you  should  go  on,  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  my 
present  state  of  mind.  I  am  bored,  probably,  because  it  is 
my  nature  to  need  diversion,  and  in  this  abandoned  country 
there  is  no  diversion.  It's  an  involuntary  fit  of  the  blues  for 
which  I  reproach  myself,  and  which  will  soon  pass  away,  I 
trust.  So  you  may  be  sure  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  is 
not  in  the  heart." 

The  cold,  dry  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered  con- 
vinced Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  that  her  niece  proposed 
to  keep  her  secret,  assuming  that  she  had  a  secret;  she  could 
not  repress  an  ill-humored  shrug  when  her  advances  were  thus 
repulsed  and  she  found  that  she  was  no  nearer  her  goal  than 
she  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  conversation.  She  manifested 
her  disappointment  by  kicking  away  the  pug,  who  was  entirely 
innocent,  and  her  voice  had  a  fault-finding  accent  much  more 
familiar  to  it  than  the  wheedling  tone  she  had  been  using, 
when  she  retorted : 

"  Very  well,  since  it  seems  that  I  am  wrong  and  your  hus- 
band adores  you  and  you  adore  him, — in  a  word,  since  your 
heart  is  perfectly  whole  and  tranquil, — your  conduct  is  utterly 
lacking  in  common-sense,  and  I  strongly  advise  you  to  change 
it.  All  these  vapors,  these  languid  airs  and  pale  cheeks,  are 
whims  that  other  people  can't  endure,  I  warn  you.  There's 
a  Provencal  proverb  that  says :  Valor  of  Blacas,  prudence  of 
Pontevez,  caprice  of  Corandeuil.  If  nobody  had  ever  thought 
of  the  device,  we  should  have  to  create  it  for  you,  for  there's 
something  unfathomable  in  your  character;    it's  enough  to 
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make  a  saint  go  wrong.  If  any  one  ought  to  know  you,  it 
is  I,  for  I  brought  you  up,  and — I  don't  say  this  to  reproach 
you — you  gave  me  trouble  enough;  for  you  are  the  most 
whimsical,  inconsequent,  unreliable,  spoiled  child " 

"Aunt,"  Clemence  interrupted,  with  no  lack  of  bright 
color  in  her  cheeks,  "you  have  told  me  of  my  faults  often 
enough  for  me  to  know  them  thoroughly,  and  if  I  haven't 
mended  my  ways  it's  not  your  fault,  for  you  have  never  spared 
your  lessons.  If  I  had  not  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my 
mother  so  early  in  life,  I  shouldn't  have  caused  you  so  much 
trouble." 

The  young  woman  felt  a  tear  trembling  under  her  eyelid, 
but  she  had  sufficient  self-control  to  prevent  it  from  rolling 
down  her  burning  cheek.  Taking  a  paper  from  the  table,  she 
opened  it  to  conceal  this  sign  of  her  involuntary  emotion,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  a  conversation  which  was  becoming  painful  to 
her.  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  sternly  replaced  her  spec- 
tacles on  her  nose  at  a  distance  suitable  for  reading,  unfolded 
the  long-neglected  Gazette  de  France,  and  solemnly  stretched 
herself  out  in  her  reclining-chair. 

Silence  reigned  for  some  time  in  the  salon.  The  old  maid 
was  reading  very  attentively,  to  all  appearance.  Her  niece  sat 
without  moving,  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  yellow  cover  of  the 
number  of  La  Mode  which  chance  had  placed  under  her  hand. 
At  last,  rousing  herself  from  her  reverie,  she  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  paper  with  an  indifferent  air  which  seemed  to 
say  how  little  interest  she  took  in  what  she  was  reading.  But 
as  she  turned  the  first  leaf,  a  cry  of  surprise  escaped  her,  and 
she  gazed  at  the  paper  with  eager  curiosity. 
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On  the  front  page,  on  which  the  arms  of  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Berry  were  engraved,  in  the  centre  of  the  escutcheon  at  the 
right,  left  vacant  at  that  time  by  the  absence  of  the  proscribed 
fleurs-de-lis,  a  bird  was  drawn  in  pencil,  its  head  surmounted 
by  a  small  viscount's  coronet. 

Curious  to  know  what  could  have  so  surprised  her  niece, 
Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  thrust  her  head  forward;  her 
eyes  scanned  the  pages  for  a  moment  without  encountering 
anything  remarkable;  but,  at  last,  when  they  rested  upon  the 
armorial  bearings,  they  discovered  the  new  heraldic  emblem 
with  which  they  were  enriched. 

"A  rooster!"  she  cried,  after  a  second's  reflection;  "their 
rooster  on  madame's  escutcheon !  great  God,  what  does  that 
mean?  and  it  is  neither  engraved  nor  lithographed,  but  drawn 
by  hand." 

"It  is  not  a  rooster,  but  a  crowned  gerfalcon  \_gerfaut\" 
said  Madame  de  Bergenheim. 

"A  gerfalcon !  Do  you  know  what  a  gerfalcon  is?  At  your 
grandfather's  house  at  Corandeuil,  there  was  a  falconry,  and  I 

have  seen  gerfalcons  in  my  day;  but  you I  tell  you  it's 

a  rooster,  the  Gallic  rooster;  vile  creature!  What  you  take 
for  a  crown — and  it  does  look  a  little  like  one,  I  admit — is 
a  comb,  very  poorly  done.  How  did  that  ugly  animal  come  to 
be  there?  I  would  like  right  well  to  know  if  they  presume 
to  play  such  little  tricks  at  the  post-office.  There  was  a  great 
outcry  against  the  Cabinet  Noir,  but  it's  a  hundred  times 
worse  if  peaceable  families  can  be  insulted  with  impunity  on 
their  own  domains.  I  propose  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of 
this  wretched  joke.     Be  kind  enough  to  ring. " 
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"  It  is  really  very  strange  !  "  said  Madame  de  Bergenheim, 
pulling  the  bell-cord  with  an  energy  which  sufficiently  proved 
that  she  shared  her  aunt's  curiosity  at  all  events,  if  not  her 
indignation. 

A  domestic  in  blue  livery  with  red  trimmings  entered  the 
salon. 

"Who  went  to  Remiremont  to-day  to  fetch  the  news- 
papers?" asked  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil. 

"Pere  Rousselet,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  servant. 

"Where  is  Monsieur  de  Bergenheim?" 

"Monsieur  le  baron  is  playing  billiards  with  Mademoiselle 
Aline." 

"Send  Leonard  Rousselet  here." 

And  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  sat  erect  in  her  huge  chair 
with  the  dignity  of  a  chancellor  about  to  open  a  bed  of  justice. 


Ill 


The  servants  of  the  chateau  of  Bergenheim  formed  a  family 
whose  members  were  far  from  living  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
baron,  who  cultivated  his  own  domain,  employed  a  consider- 
able number  of  day-laborers,  farm-hands,  and  dairy-maids, 
whom  the  liveried  staff  treated  with  lofty  scorn  and  looked 
upon  as  serfs,  to  be  imposed  upon  at  their  pleasure.  The 
peasants,  for  their  part,  rebelled  against  the  privileged  lackeys, 
and  were  not  sparing  of  such  epithets  as  "fops"  and  "Pari- 
sians, ' '  accompanied  sometimes  by  more  expressive  demonstra- 
tions in  the  way  of  blows.      Between  these  hostile  factions, 
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a  third,  much  less  numerous,  occupied  a  critical  position;  this 
third  faction  consisted  of  the  two  servants  brought  from  Paris 
by  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil.  It  was  well  for  those  gentle- 
men that  their  mistress  shared  the  liking  of  Frederick  the  Great 
for  tall,  powerful  men,  and  had  selected  them  for  the  breadth 
of  their  shoulders ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  come  forth  safe  and  sound  from  the  innumerable 
quarrels  in  which  they  were  daily  involved. 

The  question  of  superiority  between  the  two  families  was 
the  first  apple  of  discord ;  a  multitude  of  private  grievances 
had  sprung  up  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  From  time  immemo- 
rial, men  have  fought  for  their  colors;  now  the  Bergenheim 
livery  was  red,  that  of  Corandeuil  green.  There  were  two 
standards ;  each  party  exalted  its  own,  and  threw  mud  upon 
its  adversaries.  Cucumber !  Crab  !  Pickle  !  Lobster  !  such 
were  some  of  the  refined  epithets  exchanged  every  day  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Pickle  and  crab  were  jocose,  cucumber 
and  lobster  insulting.  When  the  repertory  of  kitchen-garden, 
shell -fish,  and  allegorical  affronts  was  exhausted,  they  would  fly 
at  one  another's  throats  and  tear  out  one  another's  hair.  Not 
a  week  passed  that  one  of  the  two  gigantic  Corandeuils,  who 
formed  a  group  like  that  of  Pandarus  and  Bitias  in  the  sEneid, 
did  not  repair  to  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  park  to 
engage  in  a  duel  with  fists  with  a  Bergenheim  from  the  chateau 
or  the  farms.  Save  for  the  daggers  and  stilettos,  one  might 
have  fancied  one's  self  at  Verona  in  the  days  of  the  Capulets 
and  Montagues. 

In  the  thick  of  this  civil  war,  which  was  carefully  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  masters,  whose  wrath  they  dreaded,  lived 
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a  curious  individual.  Leonard  Rousselet — Pere  Rousselet,  as 
he  was  commonly  called — was  an  old  peasant,  whose  heart 
was  broken  because  he  was  a  peasant,  and  who  had  made 
innumerable  efforts  to  improve  his  condition  in  life,  always 
without  success.  After  he  had  been  in  turn  barber's  appren- 
tice, sacristan,  dealer  in  blacking,  school-master,  and  sick-nurse, 
he  had  returned  at  last,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  to  his  point  of 
departure.  He  had  no  particular  employment  in  Monsieur 
de  Bergenheim's  household ;  he  was  a  sort  of  man-of-all-work, 
ran  errands,  looked  after  the  gardens,  and  doctored  the  dogs 
and  horses;  physically,  he  was  a  tall  man,  as  much  at  home 
in  his  clothes  as  a  dried  almond  in  its  shell.  A  yellow-black 
coat  of  vast  proportions  was  generally  flapping  around  his 
calves,  as  they  swam  about  in  their  blue  woollen  stockings, 
bearing  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  vine-poles  than  to 
human  legs ;  a  combination  that  furnished  the  other  servants 
with  abundant  food  for  jests,  to  which  the  old  fellow  deigned 
to  make  no  other  reply  than  a  disdainful  smile,  as  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth:  "Footmen  !  ill-bred  peasants!"  This  last 
phrase  expressed  the  highest  pitch  of  disdain,  for  it  would 
have  broken  his  heart  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ill-bred  man  ; 
and  he  had  preserved  a  curiously  dignified  and  elevated  man- 
ner of  speech  throughout  all  his  different  employments. 

Despite  his  confidence  in  himself,  Leonard  Rousselet  did 
not  receive  the  summons  to  appear  before  the  most  dreaded 
of  the  occupants  of  the  chateau  without  some  agitation.  His 
demeanor  bore  witness  to  that  fact  when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  door  of  the  salon,  where  he  stood  as  silent  and 
solemn  as  Banquo's  ghost.     At  the  sight  of  that  extraordinary 
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apparition,  Constance  sprang  to  her  feet  yelping  furiously,  and 
snapped  viciously  at  a  pair  of  legs  for  which  she  seemed  to 
entertain  as  little  reverence  as  the  liveried  servants  of  the 
household ;  but  the  tissue  of  the  woollen  stockings,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  horse's  hide,  and  the  horny  substance  that  covered 
the  tibia,  were  too  tough  a  morsel  for  her  dowager's  teeth,  so 
she  was  compelled  to  abandon  her  attack  and  to  content  her- 
self with  ineffectual  yelps,  while  the  old  peasant,  who  would 
have  given  a  month's  pay  to  shatter  her  jaw  with  the  end  of 
his  hobnailed  shoe,  patted  her  with  his  hand,  and  said  in  a 
hypocritical  falsetto :  "  Softly,  little  doggy ;  softly,  dear  little 
girl!" 

This  courtier-like  conduct  touched  the  old  maid's  heart,  and 
softened  the  stern  expression  her  features  had  assumed. 

"Hush,  Constance,"  said  she,  "and  lie  down  by  your 
mistress.     This  way,  Rousselet." 

The  old  man  obeyed,  courtesying  respectfully  as  he  crossed 
the  floor  and  took  up  the  position  of  a  soldier  carrying  arms. 

"Were  you  sent  to  Remiremont  to-day?"  continued  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Corandeuil.  "Did  you  do  all  the  errands  you 
were  told  to  do?" 

"It  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  mademoiselle,  that  I  may 
have  left  some  in  the  box  of  things  forgotten,"  replied  the 
peasant,  fearing  to  compromise  himself  by  a  too  positive 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"Tell  us  what  you  did  do." 

Leonard  blew  his  nose  behind  his  hat,  like  a  practised 
orator,  and  said,  shifting  from  one  leg  to  the  other  in  a 
decidedly  un-Chesterfieldian  fashion : 
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"I  went  to  the  town  this  morning,  because  Monsieur  le 
baron  had  said  yesterday  that  he  should  hunt  to-day,  and 
the  huntsman  had  therefore  gone  to  beat  up  wild  boars  in  the 
forest  of  La  Come.  I  arrived  at  Remiremont ;  I  betook  my- 
self to  the  butcher's;  I  purchased,  first,  five  kilogrammes  of 
habille  de  soi'e."  3 

"  Silk  at  a  butcher's  !  "  cried  Madame  de  Bergenheim. 

"I  mean  ten  pounds  of  what  uneducated  people  call 
pork,"  replied  Rousselet,  pronouncing  the  last  word  as  if  it 
hurt  him. 

"  Spare  us  these  details,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil. 
"  You  went  to  the  post-office  ?  " 

"I  went  next  to  the  post-office,  where  I  mailed  mademoi- 
selle's letters  and  madame's  and  Monsieur  le  baron's,  together 
with  one  from  Mademoiselle  Aline  for  Monsieur  d'Artigues." 

"  Aline  writes  to  her  cousin  !  Did  you  know  that?"  said 
the  old  maid  hastily,  turning  to  her  niece. 

"Why,  yes;  they  correspond  regularly,"  was  the  reply, 
accompanied  by  a  smile  which  seemed  to  add  that  she  could 
see  little  danger  in  the  fact. 

The  prudish  old  maid  shook  her  head  and  put  out  her  lower 
lip, — a  bit  of  pantomime  which  said  as  clearly  as  possible : 

"We  will  unravel  that  skein  another  time." 

Madame  de  Bergenheim,  impatient  at  the  length  of  the 
examination,  took  it  into  her  own  hands,  saying  in  a  sharp 
tone,  in  strong  contrast  with  her  aunt's  solemn  moderation : 

"Rousselet,  when  they  handed  you  the  newspapers,  did 
you  notice  whether  the  wrappers  were  intact  or  had  been 
broken  open?" 
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At  this  precise  question,  the  worthy  messenger  buried  half 
of  his  face  in  his  cravat,  and  the  sort  of  saraband  he  exe- 
cuted on  the  carpet  betrayed  more  shakiness  than  usual  in 
his  legs.  It  was  with  evident  embarrassment  that  he  finally 
replied : 

"  Certainly,  madame,  as  to  the  wrappers,  I  don't  think  the 
postmaster  was  to  blame." 

"If  the  papers  were  sealed  when  you  received  them,  why, 
nobody  but  you  could  have  opened  them." 

Rousselet  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  giving  to 
his  nut-cracker  face  as  majestic  an  expression  as  he  could 
command,  he  said  in  a  solemn  tone : 

"Saving  the  respect  I  owe  madame,  Leonard  Rousselet  is 
well  known.  Fifty-seven  years  a  la  Saint-Hubert  /  There- 
fore I  am  incapable  of  opening  newspapers.  When  they 
have  been  read  through  at  the  chateau,  and  are  sent  to  me 
to  take  to  the  cure,  I  don't  say  that  I  may  not  glance  at 
them ;  it  helps  to  pass  the  time  when  I  am  on  my  way ;  and 
then,  the  cure  is  Jean  Bartou,  son  of  Joseph  Bartou,  the  tile- 
maker.  But,  read  them  before  the  chateau,  never !  Leonard 
Rousselet  is  an  old  man  incapable  of  such  a  base  deed.  Bap- 
tismal innocence;  fifty-seven  years  a  la  Saint- Hubert /" 

"  When  you  mention  your  pastor's  name,  express  yourself 
in  a  more  seemly  manner,"  interrupted  Mademoiselle  de 
Corandeuil,  although  she  herself,  in  private,  did  not  speak 
of  the  plebeian  priest  in  the  most  respectful  terms.  But 
if  Joseph  Bartou's  son,  with  or  without  his  cassock,  was 
always  Joseph  Bartou's  son  in  her  eyes,  she  was  determined 
that  he  should  be  Monsieur  le  cure  to  the  peasants. 
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Madame  de  Bergenheim,  upon  whom  Rousselet's  harangue 
produced  no  great  effect,  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and 
said  in  an  imperative  tone : 

"  I  am  certain  that  the  papers  were  opened  by  you  or  by 
the  person  to  whom  you  gave  them,  and  that  is  what  I  want 
to  know  instantly." 

Rousselet  abandoned  his  Roman  senator's  attitude ;  pass- 
ing his  hand  behind  his  ears,  a  gesture  often  resorted  to  by 
persons  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position,  he  replied,  less 
emphatically : 

"  On  my  return,  I  stopped  at  La  Fauconnerie,  at  the  Head- 
less Woman " 

"What  were  you  doing  in  public-houses?"  Mademoiselle 
de  Corandeuil  interrupted  sternly.  "You  know  that  the 
servants  in  this  house  are  not  allowed  to  frequent  wine-shops 
and  such  places,  which  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  pervert 
the  morals  of  the  lower  classes. ' ' 

"Servants!  lower  classes! — hard  words,  old  aristocrat!" 
muttered  Rousselet  under  his  breath ;  but  he  dared  not  give 
way  to  his  ill-humor,  so  he  continued  in  a  fawning  voice : 

"  If  mademoiselle  had  made  the  journey  in  the  same  carriage 
that  I  used,  she  would  realize  that  its  length  is  not  calculated  to 
quench  the  thirst.  So  I  stopped  at  the  Headless  Woman  to  lay 
the  dust  in  my  oesophagus.  Thereupon,  Mademoiselle  Reine, 
Madame  Gobillot  the  landlady's  daughter, — your  ladyships 
know  her,  as  you  stopped  at  La  Fauconnerie  on  your  way 
from  Paris, — Mademoiselle  Reine  asked  my  permission  to 
look  at  the  yellow  paper,  the  one  that  has  pictures  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  their  Sunday  best ;  I  thereupon  craved  to 
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know  her  reason  for  the  request ;  she  informed  me  that  she 
desired  to  inspect  the  fashions  and  to  see  what  were  the 
capital's  latest  decrees  in  the  matter  of  bonnets,  dresses,  and 
other  gewgaws ;  woman's  foolishness." 

Madame  de  Corandeuil  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
indulging  in  such  an  outburst  of  hilarity  as  her  unbending 
humor  rarely  permitted. 

"Mademoiselle  Gobillot  reading  La  Mode! — Mademoiselle 
Gobillot  talking  about  dresses  and  shawls  and  cashmeres ! 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  Clemence?  She  will  be  ordering 
hats  from  Herbault,  you  will  see.  Ha,  ha  ! — that's  what  they 
call  the  march  of  civilization,  the  age  of  progress  !  ' ' 

"Was  Mademoiselle  Gobillot  the  only  person  who  looked  at 
this  number  of  La  Mode?"  said  Clemence,  with  a  keen  glance 
at  the  old  peasant.     "  Was  there  nobody  else  at  the  inn? " 

"  Madame,"  Rousselet  replied,  driven  into  his  last  intrench- 
ments,  "there  were  two  young  men  there,  taking  their  refec- 
tion, one  of  whom,  saving  your  presence,  had  a  beard  no 
longer  or  shorter  than  a  goat's.  Madame  will  excuse  me  if  I 
presume  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  but  madame  desires  to 
know  everything." 

"And  the  other  young  man?" 

"  The  other's  facial  epidermis  was  shaved  as  closely  as  your 
ladyships'  or  my  own  could  be.  He  had  no  noticeable  pecul- 
iarities by  which  I  can  describe  him.  It  was  he  who  held  the 
paper  while  his  companion  with  the  moustache  was  smoking 
before  the  door." 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  pursued  the  examination  no  further, 
and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.     Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
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the  copy  of  La  Mode,  and  she  seemed  to  be  studying  the 
slightest  details  of  the  sketch  some  one  had  drawn  there,  as  if 
she  had  hoped  to  find  in  it  at  last  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Her  irregular  breathing,  the  constant  heightening  of  the  color 
in  her  usually  pale  cheeks,  would  have  betrayed  to  an  observant 
eye  one  of  those  tempests  in  the  mind  which  are  manifested  by 
physical  symptoms  similar  to  those  that  attend  an  attack  of 
fever.  The  pale  flower  of  winter  expiring  under  the  snow 
had  suddenly  raised  its  head  and  recovered  its  color;  the 
tendency  to  melancholy,  against  which  the  young  woman 
struggled  unavailingly,  had  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment. 
In  her  delicate  organization,  which  had  been  gradually  grow- 
ing benumbed  for  two  months  past,  the  warm  blood  of  youth 
awoke,  ardent,  impulsive ;  and  where,  a  moment  before,  there 
seemed  to  be  danger  of  something  very  like  a  decline,  there  was 
now  a  superabundance  of  vitality  that  might  cause  danger  of  a 
different  kind. 

A  little  bird  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  the  whole  thing  very 
badly  drawn,  was  the  strange  talisman  that  had  brought  about 
this  change  of  scene. 

"They  are  travelling  salesmen,"  said  the  old  aunt,  who 
always  claimed  to  be  able  to  divine  everything;  "one  of  them, 
no  doubt,  when  he  saw  on  the  wrapper  the  well-known  name  of 
Monsieur  de  Bergenheim,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to 
draw  the  creature  in  question.  These  commercial  gentry  have 
received  such  an  excellent  education  as  a  rule !  But  we  are 
giving  the  incident  more  importance  than  it  deserves.  Leonard 
Rousselet,"  she  continued,  raising  her  voice,  like  the  president 
of  an  assize  court,  when  he  begins  his  summing  up,  "you  did 
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wrong  to  allow  a  package  addressed  to  your  master  to  leave 
your  hands.  You  will  be  excused  this  time,  but  I  charge  you 
to  be  more  careful  hereafter;  when  you  are  passing  Madame 
Gobillot's  public-house,  you  will  say  to  mademoiselle  her 
daughter,  from  me,  that  if  she  wishes  to  read  La  Mode,  the 
offices  of  that  periodical  are  on  Rue  du  Helder,  No.  25 ;  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  procure  a  new  subscriber  for  one  of  our 
papers.     You  may  go." 

Without  waiting  for  the  permission  to  be  repeated,  Rousse- 
let  began  to  back  out  of  the  room,  like  an  ambassador  going 
from  a  royal  audience,  escorted  by  Constance  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Not  having  rightly  estimated  the  distance,  he 
had  just  bumped  against  the  door  with  his  shoulders,  when  it 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  person  of  extraordinarily 
vivacious  bearing  caused  him  to  execute  a  rapid  gyration  as 
she  darted  into  the  middle  of  the  salon. 

She  was  a  very  young  girl,  rather  slight,  but  with  a  per- 
fectly developed  figure  which  promised  a  slight  tendency  to 
stoutness  in  the  future.  She  belonged  to  the  Bergenheim 
family,  if  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  resemblance  between 
her  strongly  marked  features  and  several  of  the  old  portraits 
in  the  salon ;  she  wore  a  dress  of  brown  cloth  with  a  long 
skirt,  as  if  she  had  been  intending  to  ride.  A  gray  felt  hat, 
perched  on  one  ear,  left  uncovered  on  the  left  side  a  large 
quantity  of  very  curly  hair  of  a  brilliant  red.  This  head-gear 
and  the  green  veil,  which  floated  about  at  every  movement, 
like  the  horse-tail  of  a  helmet,  gave  a  singularly  cavalier  air  to 
the  fresh-colored  face  of  this  pretty  Amazon,  who  was  bran- 
dishing a  billiard  cue  by  way  of  lance. 
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"Clemence,"  she  cried,  with  fascinating  petulance,  "I  have 
just  beaten  Christian ;  I  pocketed  the  red  and  the  white  and 
made  a  carom;  I  did  everything.  Mademoiselle,  I  just  beat 
Christian  two  games ;  that's  something  to  be  proud  of,  I 
think;  he  only  gives  me  eighteen  points  on  a  game  now. 
Pere  Rousselet,  I  just  beat  Christian.  Do  you  know  how 
to  play  billiards?" 

"I  am  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  game,  Mademoiselle 
Aline,"  replied  the  peasant,  with  a  most  gracious  smile,  seeking 
to  regain  his  equilibrium. 

"We  have  no  further  need  of  you,  Rousselet,"  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Corandeuil,  "close  the  door  when  you  go  out." 

When  her  command  was  obeyed,  the  old  maid,  with  a 
solemn  face,  turned  to  Aline,  who  was  still  dancing  about  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  had  just  seized  her  sister-in-law's 
hands,  to  force  her  to  share  her  childish  glee. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  she,  severely,  "is  it  customary  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  enter  a  salon  without  saluting  the  persons  who 
happen  to  be  there,  and  to  jump  about  like  a  madwoman? 
things  that  would  not  be  allowed  in  a  peasant's  family." 

Aline  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  her  dance  and  blushed 
slightly ;  instead  of  making  any  reply,  she  undertook  to  caress 
the  pug,  for  she  knew,  as  did  Rousselet,  that  that  was  the 
surest  way  of  softening  her  mistress's  heart.  But  this  time 
the  flattery  was  thrown  away. 

"  Don't  touch  Constance,  I  beg  you,"  cried  the  old  maid,  as 
if  she  had  seen  a  dagger  brandished  over  her  darling's  head, 
"don't  besmear  the  poor  creature.  What  horrible  stuff  have 
you  on  your  hands?     Have  you  been  in  an  indigo  factory?" 


* 
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The  young  boarding-school  miss,  blushing  more  and  more, 
looked  at  her  pretty  hands, — they  were,  in  truth,  a  little 
grimy, — and  began  to  wipe  them  with  an  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief which  she  took  from  a  pocket  of  her  riding-habit. 

"  I  got  it  playing  billiards,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice;  "it's 
blue  chalk ;  we  rub  the  leather  with  it  to  get  on  more  English 
and  make  better  draw-shots. ' ' 

"Get  on  more  English  !  make  draw -shots! — Pray  spare  us 
your  slang  terms,"  rejoined  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  who 
seemed  to  become  more  and  more  shrewish  as  the  girl  became 
more  confused;  "what  a  fine  education  for  a  young  lady! 
and  just  from  the  Sacred  Heart,  too  !  and  you  took  five  prizes 
not  two  weeks  ago !  Really,  I  don't  know  what  those  ladies 
are  thinking  about.  And  now,  I  suppose,  you  are  going  out 
to  ride.  Billiards  and  horses,  horses  and  billiards  !  Oh  !  it's 
very  fine  !  admirable  !" 

"But,  mademoiselle,"  said  Aline,  raising  her  great  blue  eyes, 
almost  ready  to  weep,  "it's  vacation  time,  and  I  didn't  sup- 
pose there  was  any  harm  in  playing  with  my  brother;  we  can't 
play  billiards  at  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  it  is  such  fun !  It's 
like  riding;  the  doctor  says  that  it  must  do  me  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  Christian  thinks  it  may  make  me  grow  a  little." 

As  she  spoke,  the  girl  turned  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  mirror, 
to  see  whether  her  brother's  hopes  had  been  realized  since  she 
last  looked  at  herself  therein, — not  so  very  long  before,  either; 
for  her  small  stature  was  her  principal  cause  of  sorrow.  But 
the  glance  was  swift  as  a  lightning-flash,  she  was  so  afraid 
that  the  austere  spinster  would  find  the  text  for  another 
sermon  in  that  coquettish  act. 
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"You're  not  my  niece,  and  I  congratulate  myself  that  it  is 
so,"  continued  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil;  "I  am  too  old 
to  begin  your  education  afresh;  one  is  quite  enough,  God 
knows  !  I  have  no  authority  over  you,  and  your  conduct  is 
your  brother's  affair.  So  the  advice  I  give  you  is  altogether 
unselfish  ;  your  amusements  are  not  such  as  seem  to  me  seemly 
for  a  well-bred  young  woman ;  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  so  I  will  say  no  more  about  it ;  but 
there  is  another  more  serious  matter  to  which  I  advise  you 
to  give  careful  thought.  In  my  younger  days,  a  young  lady 
never  wrote  to  anybody  but  her  father  and  mother.  Your 
letters  to  Monsieur  d'Artigues  are  an  impropriety — don't 
answer  me — an  impropriety  which  I  advise  you  to  correct." 

Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  rose  from  her  chair,  reflecting 
that  during  the  afternoon  she  had  found  occasion  to  admin- 
ister a  severe  lecture  to  three  persons,  and  that,  consequently, 
she  could  not  say  with  Titus:  "I  have  wasted  my  day." 
With  a  degree  of  self-satisfaction,  therefore,  not  surpassed  by 
the  majesty  of  her  bearing,  she  sailed  out  of  the  salon,  es- 
corted by  the  pug,  after  bestowing  upon  the  young  girl  an 
ironical  reverence  which  she  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
return. 

"How  spiteful  your  aunt  is!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Ber- 
genheim,  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone  with  her  sister-in-law. 
"Christian  says  we  musn't  pay  any  attention  to  her,  because 
all  women  get  that  way  if  they  don't  marry.  For  my  part, 
I  know  that  if  I  were  to  remain  single  all  my  life  I  would 
never  try  to  make  any  one  else  unhappy. — Impropriety ! 
When  she  doesn't  know  what  else  to  say  to  me,  she  scolds 
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me  about  my  cousin.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  should  write 
to  each  other !  In  his  last  letter  Alphonse  talks  of  nothing 
but  the  partridges  he  has  killed  and  his  hunting  costume : 
he's  such  a  child  !  But  why  don't  you  answer?  You  sit  there 
without  saying  a  word  ;  are  you  angry  with  me,  too?  " 

She  walked  up  to  Clemence,  and  would  have  sat  in  her  lap, 
but  the  latter  arose,  to  forestall  that  affectionate  impulse. 

"So  you  beat  Christian,"  she  said,  absent-mindedly,  "and 
now  you  are  going  out  to  ride? — Your  habit  is  very  be- 
coming." 

"Really?  oh!  I  am  so  glad!"  rejoined  the  girl,  taking 
her  stand  before  the  mirror  to  contemplate  her  attractive 
person ;  she  arranged  her  corsage  and  the  broad  folds  of  her 
skirt,  adjusted  her  veil,  which  was  flying  about  in  disorder, 
tilted  her  hat  a  little  more  rakishly  than  before,  turned  three- 
quarters  around  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  effect  of  her  cos- 
tume,— in  a  word,  went  through  the  innumerable  little  tricks 
which  all  pretty  women  learn  in  their  cradles.  On  the  whole, 
she  seemed  reasonably  well  content  with  her  scrutiny,  for  she 
smiled  at  her  own  face,  disclosing  a  row  of  tiny  teeth  as  white 
as  milk. 

"I  am  sorry  now,"  said  she,  "that  I  didn't  send  for  a 
black  hat ;  my  hair  is  so  light  that  this  gray  makes  me  very 
ugly.  Don't  you  think  so?  Come,  answer  me,  Clemence; 
I  can't  get  a  word  out  of  you  to-day:   have  you  a  headache?" 

"A  little,"  replied  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  to  give  some 
excuse  for  her  abstraction. 

"Well,  then  you  ought  to  ride  with  us  to  the  wood  of 
La  Corne;   the  fresh  air  would  do  you  good.     See  how  fine 
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it  is  now;  we  will  gallop  the  whole  length  of  the  plane-tree 
avenue.  Will  you  come?  You  will,  won't  you?  I'll  help  you 
to  put  on  your  habit,  and  you  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes.  I 
must  go  and  tell  Christian  to  have  your  horse  saddled ;  hark ! 
I  hear  him  in  the  court-yard  now;  come." 

Aline,  seizing  her  sister-in-law's  hand,  hurried  her  into 
another  room  behind  the  salon,  and  opened  a  window  to  see 
what  was  going  on  outside,  where  they  could  hear  the  cracking 
of  a  whip  and  the  voices  of  several  persons.  A  servant  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  court-yard  leading  a  tall  horse  he 
had  just  brought  from  the  stable ;  the  baron  held  the  rein  of 
another  smaller  beast,  bearing  a  lady's  saddle,  and  was  ex- 
amining the  girths  with  great  care.  When  he  heard  the  win- 
dow open  over  his  head,  he  turned  and  bowed  to  Clemence 
with  an  affectation  of  chivalrous  courtesy. 

"Are  you  still  determined?"  he  said. 

"Is  it  Titania  that  Aline  is  to  ride?"  said  Madame  de  Ber- 
genheim,  making  an  effort  to  speak ;  "I  am  sure  she  will  play 
some  trick  on  her  sooner  or  later." 

The  pupil  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  was  fond  of  Titania, 
because  the  spirited  mare  had  for  her  the  attraction  of  for- 
bidden fruit,  nudged  her  sister-in-law  with  her  elbow  and 
pouted  at  her. 

"Aline  is  afraid  of  nothing,"  rejoined  Bergenheim,  "and 
she  shall  enlist  in  the  hussars  as  soon  as  she  leaves  her  con- 
vent.    Come,  Aline." 

At  that  summons,  the  girl  kissed  the  baroness,  lifted  the  skirt 
of  her  habit  in  order  not  to  catch  her  feet  in  it,  and  began  to 
run  at  a  pace  which  made  it  possible  to  believe  in  Camille's 
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flight  over  the  stubble.  A  moment  later,  she  was  in  the  court- 
yard, patting  the  neck  of  her  dear  brown  mare. 

"To  horse!  "  said  Christian. 

Taking  his  sister's  foot  in  his  great  hand,  broad  as  a  Turkish 
stirrup,  he  lifted  her  with  the  other  arm  and  placed  her  on  the 
saddle  as  easily  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  of  six  years.  He 
himself  then  mounted  his  tall  war-horse,  and  saluted  his  wife  a 
second  time ;  when  he  saw  that  Aline  was  ready,  he  took  his 
place  at  her  side,  struck  Titania  with  his  crop  as  he  drove 
his  own  spurs  in,  and  the  couple  galloped  away,  disappearing 
almost  immediately  in  the  winding  avenue  that  ended  at  the 
main  gate  of  the  court -yard. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  Clemence  went  to  her 
bedroom,  seized  a  shawl  that  lay  on  the  bed,  and  hurried 
down  into  the  garden  by  a  secret  staircase. 


IV 


Madame  de  Bergenheim's  apartments  occupied  the  first  floor 
of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  chateau  on  the  western  side.  On 
the  ground-floor  were  the  library,  a  bath-room,  and  several 
other  rooms  not  then  in  use.  The  windows,  which  had  been 
enlarged  and  made  regular  in  shape,  had  a  modern  look,  but 
had  been  made  to  harmonize  in  color  with  the  rest  of  the 
building  by  the  application  of  a  grayish  plaster.  At  the  foot 
of  this  facade,  a  patch  of  greensward,  surrounded  by  clumps  of 
trees  and  covered  with  orange -trees  in  boxes,  formed  a  sort 
of  English  garden,  a  sanctuary  of  verdure  set  aside  for  the 
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mistress  of  the  house,  which  brought  her  every  morning  as 
tribute  the  perfume  of  its  flowers  and  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  its  shade. 

Through  the  tops  of  the  firs  and  the  foliage  of  divers  tulip- 
trees  which  overlooked  the  dense  shrubbery,  the  eye  could 
follow  the  windings  of  the  stream  until  it  disappeared  at  last 
far  up  the  valley.  It  was  this  picturesque  view,  together  with  a 
somewhat  more  extended  prospect  than  that  to  be  had  from  the 
other  apartments,  that  determined  the  baroness's  choice  of  this 
portion  of  the  Gothic  manor-house  for  her  private  quarters. 

Having  crossed  the  lawn,  the  young  woman  opened  the  gate 
in  a  wall  hidden  by  the  shrubbery,  and  found  herself  under  the 
plane-trees  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  avenue  described 
a  curve  around  the  English  garden,  and  led  to  the  main  en- 
trance ;  in  the  other  direction  there  was  a  double  line  of 
enormous  trees  between  the  river  and  the  park.  On  one  side, 
the  monotonous  prospect  of  the  torrent;  on  the  other,  the 
melancholy  silence  of  the  forest,  where  the  great  trees  grew 
more  closely  together  in  some  places,  and  in  others  opened 
out  into  clearings,  gave  to  the  spot  the  solitary  character  that 
reverie  prefers.  Evening  was  approaching,  and  the  landscape, 
momentarily  disturbed  by  the  storm,  had  resumed  its  serenity. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees,  as  is  usual  after  rain,  presented  the 
brighter,  freshened  appearance  that  makes  the  country  at  such 
times  resemble  a  newly-varnished  picture.  The  sun,  as  it  sank 
toward  the  horizon,  cast  long  beams  of  light  through  the  plane- 
trees,  whose  scaly  branches  were  intertwined  like  a  forest  of 
immovable  boas.  Under  this  leafy  arch,  which  became  with 
every  moment  more  gloomy  and  obscure,  Clemence  walked 
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slowly  forward,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  arms  folded 
across  her  breast,  enveloped  in  an  ample  green  cashmere  which 
came  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  and  fell  almost  to  the  ground, 
somewhat  unfashionably.  As  she  held  the  shawl  tightly  about 
her  shoulders  and  her  waist,  her  attitude  communicated  to  that 
naturally  ungraceful  garment  the  distinction  which  is  the  inborn 
privilege  ol  some  women.  Even  for  one  who  did  not  share 
the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  Cherubino,  which  even  old  Marce- 
line's  farthingale  aroused,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  upon 
spying  that  graceful  figure  in  the  distance,  to  avoid  a  longing 
to  see  whether  the  charms  of  the  face  were  equal  to  those  of 
the  form ;  and  that  man  must  have  had  a  very  torpid  heart,  a 
very  inactive  imagination,  who  would  have  regretted  his  steps 
after  a  moment's  scrutiny. 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  had  one  of  those  faces  which  other 
women,  in  accordance  with  their  middle-class  manner  of 
judging  one  another's  beauty,  pronounce  in  no  way  remark- 
able, but  for  which  men  of  intelligence  conceive  an  invincible 
admiration.  At  the  first  glance,  she  seemed  scarcely  pretty ; 
at  the  second,  she  attracted  your  attention,  whether  you  would 
or  not ;  after  that,  it  became  a  difficult  matter  to  take  your  eyes 
and  your  thoughts  from  her.  There  was  a  curious  harmony 
between  features  which  would  have  seemed  irregular  if  con- 
sidered separately;  and  it  subdued  their  expression  as  a 
whole,  just  as  a  veil  of  mist  softens  a  too  brilliant  light. 
To  lay  one's  finger  upon  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
face  was  impossible:  its  details  were  so  fruitful  in  delicate 
shades  of  expression  and  contrasts.  Her  glossy  light  chest- 
nut hair  was  arranged  about  her  temples  in  broad,  flat  waves, 
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in  an  artless  sort  of  way ;  while  very  dark  eyebrows  at  times 
imparted  an  imposing  gravity  to  her  brow.  A  similar  con- 
trast was  noticeable  about  the  mouth ;  the  slight  distance 
between  it  and  the  nose  would  have  appeared,  to  Lavater, 
an  indication  of  virile  energy;  but  the  lower  lip,  which 
protruded  with  the  graceful  curve  to  which  the  name  of 
Austrian  is  given,  imbued  its  smile  with  angelic  sweetness. 
The  fresh  pallor  of  the  face  softened  what  little  sharpness 
there  might  be  in  its  outlines.  The  eye  glided  smoothly 
over  that  sad-hued  complexion,  whose  pink  and  white  purity 
was  marred  by  no  suspicion  of  a  darker  tinge.  The  some- 
what aquiline  cast  of  the  features,  the  excessive  brilliancy 
of  the  brown  eyes  which  seemed,  beneath  their  black  lashes, 
like  two  diamonds  set  in  jet,  would  perhaps  have  given  to 
the  whole  face  a  too  decided  character,  had  not  those  same 
eyes,  when  they  were  half  veiled  behind  their  lids,  replaced 
their  dazzling  brilliancy  by  a  melting  glance  of  inexpressible 
sweetness. 

The  effect  produced  by  her  face  might  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  prism,  whose  every  facet  reflects  a  different  color.  The 
flame  burning  beneath  that  waving  surface,  its  presence  some- 
times betrayed  by  a  sudden  flash,  was  buried  so  deeply,  never- 
theless, that  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  its  being  fully 
revealed.  Coquette  or  ingenue,  great  lady  or  devotee,  angel 
of  heaven  or  lost  angel,  the  duchess  who  gives  her  heart  to 
her  footstool  or  the  Saint  Theresa  who  gives  hers  to  her 
crucifix, — in  a  word,  the  most  selfish  pride  or  the  most  un- 
selfish humility, — one  might  imagine  anything,  but  could 
divine  nothing ;    and   one  remained  hesitating,  pensive,  but 
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fascinated,  with  mind  absorbed  in  such  ecstatic  contempla- 
tion as  the  portrait  of  Monna  Lisa  inspires.  An  observer 
would  have  fancied  that  he  had  before  him  one  of  those 
richly  endowed  souls  upon  which  a  skilful  hand  can  pro- 
duce the  harmonious  strains  of  human  passion,  strains  for 
which  one  disdains  the  concerts  of  the  heavenly  choir;  but 
perhaps  he  would  have  been  mistaken.  So  many  women 
have  no  soul  except  in  their  eyes ! 

At  that  moment,  Madame  de  Bergenheim's  reverie  made 
the  mysterious  veil  which  ordinarily  enveloped  her  face  more 
impenetrable  than  ever.  What  was  the  thought  that  made 
her  bend  her  head  and  walk  with  such  meditative  modera- 
tion? Was  it  the  ennui  she  had  confessed  to  her  aunt?  But 
that  unpleasant  disease  of  the  mind  makes  itself  manifest  by 
symptoms  similar  to  the  plants  that  lie  upon  the  surface  of 
stagnant  waters.  Paralysis  of  the  organs  of  thought,  relaxa- 
tion of  the  fibres,  listlessness  of  feature,  and  lack  of  expres- 
sion in  the  eyes,  are  the  characteristics  of  ennui  that  has 
reached  the  chronic  stage.  Now,  Clemence's  eyes  never 
shone  with  a  brighter  or  more  intense  flame,  and  the  changing 
furrows  on  her  forehead  denoted  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment. A  stationary  wrinkle  between  her  eyebrows  seemed 
to  draw  from  the  depths  of  the  brain  streams  of  turbulent, 
contradictory  thoughts,  which  could  have  been  seen  trickling 
out  from  every  pore,  if,  like  Stello's  blue  devils,  they  had 
taken  on  visible  form  upon  coming  forth. 

Was  it  melancholy  ?  The  monotonous  plaint  of  the  torrent, 
the  even-song  of  the  birds  in  the  forest,  the  long  golden  beams 
falling  athwart   the   tops  of   the  plane-trees,  the  faint  odors 
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called  forth  by  the  storm,  some  few  distant  sounds  which 
emphasized  the  tranquillity  of  the  solitude,  all  seemed  to 
unite  in  casting  a  veil  of  gentle  melancholy  over  the  soul ; 
but  to  the  murmuring  of  the  stream,  the  serenade  of  the 
linnets,  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  vague  sounds  and 
the  vague  odors,  to  nature  in  her  plaintive  mood,  in  short, 
Madame  de  Bergenheim  did  not  accord  a  single  glance  or 
a  single  sigh.  Her  meditation  was  not  musing,  but  deep 
thought;  not  dwelling  upon  memories  of  the  past,  but  pre- 
occupation with  the  present.  There  was  something  essentially 
real  and  positive  and  determined  in  the  swift,  intelligent 
gleams  that  shot  from  her  eyes  when  she  raised  them;  it 
was  as  if  she  had  a  clear  prevision  of  an  impending  catas- 
trophe.    The  catastrophe  arrived. 

A  moment  after  she  had  passed  the  wooden  bridge  that  led 
from  the  avenue  across  the  stream,  a  man  in  a  blouse  crossed 
it  and  followed  her.  Hearing  the  sound  of  hurried  steps 
behind  her,  she  turned  and  saw  within  two  yards  the  stranger 
who  had  vainly  tried  to  attract  her  attention  during  the  storm. 
For  a  moment  neither  spoke.  The  young  man  stood  quite 
still,  apparently  recovering  his  breath  which  his  intense  excite- 
ment, or  the  swift  pace  at  which  he  had  come,  had  taken 
away.  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  with  her  head  thrown  back 
and  her  eyes  very  wide  open,  gazed  at  him  with  an  agitated 
rather  than  a  surprised  air. 

"It  is  you,"  he  finally  cried,  impulsively,  "you  so  long 
lost,  but  found  at  last ! ' ' 

"What  madness,  monsieur!"  she  replied  in  a  very  low 
tone,  putting  out  her  hand  as  if  to  stop  him. 
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"  In  pity's  name,  do  not  look  so  at  me.  Let  me  gaze  at 
you  and  make  sure  that  it  is  really  you.  I  have  been  dream- 
ing of  this  moment  so  long  !  Have  I  not  paid  dearly  enough 
for  it  ?  Two  whole  months  away  from  you,  away  from  heaven ! 
two  months  of  sorrow,  of  disappointment,  of  misery ! — But 
you  are  pale !     Have  you  suffered,  too?" 

"Much,  at  this  moment." 

"Clemence!" 

"  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut,  call  me  madame,"  she  interrupted 
in  a  very  solemn  tone. 

"Why  should  I  disobey  you?  Are  not  you  my  sovereign 
lady,  my  queen  ? ' ' 

He  bowed,  bending  his  knee  in  token  of  his  slavery,  and 
tried  to  seize  a  hand  which  was  at  once  drawn  away.  Madame 
de  Bergenheim  listened  with  little  attention  to  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  her;  her  anxious  glances,  wandering  in  every 
direction,  searched  the  depths  of  the  thickets  and  questioned 
the  slightest  inequalities  of  the  ground.  Gerfaut  understood 
this  pantomime.  Making  a  rapid  study  of  the  locality,  he 
soon  discovered  a  spot  a  short  distance  away  much  better 
suited  to  such  a  conversation  than  the  avenue  in  the  centre 
of  which  they  were  standing.  It  was  a  semicircular  clearing 
in  one  of  the  clumps  of  trees  in  the  park.  A  rustic  bench 
was  placed  against  a  tall  oak  on  the  edge  of  the  opening,  as 
if  expressly  for  the  use  of  those  who  might  come  thither  in 
quest  of  solitude  or  to  talk  of  love.  From  there  they  could 
see  danger  approaching,  and,  in  case  of  alarm,  the  forest 
would  afford  them  almost  certain  shelter.  Being  sufficiently 
experienced  in  lover's  strategy  to  grasp  the  advantages  of  the 
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position,  the  young  man  walked  in  that  direction  unconcern- 
edly, talking  all  the  while.  Whether  in  obedience  to  the 
instinct  which,  in  an  interesting  situation,  leads  us  to  follow 
mechanically  any  outside  impulsion,  or  because  the  same 
prudent  thought  had  occurred  to  her  mind,  Madame  de 
Bergenheim  walked  along  beside  him. 

" If  you  could  understand,"  he  said,  "what  I  suffered  when 
I  found  that  you  had  left  Paris !  At  first,  I  could  not  find 
out  where  you  were ;  some  said  at  Corandeuil,  others  in 
Italy.  From  your  sudden  departure  and  the  pains  you  took 
to  conceal  where  you  had  gone,  I  fancied  that  you  were  flying 
from  me.  Oh  !  tell  me  that  I  was  mistaken ;  or,  if  it  is  true 
that  you  could  have  thought  of  parting  from  me,  say  that  that 
cruel  thought  is  no  longer  in  your  heart,  and  that  you  forgive 
me  for  following  you  !  You  do  forgive  me,  don't  you?  If  I 
annoy  you,  if  I  tease  you,  charge  it  to  my  love  alone,  which 
I  cannot  overcome,  and  which  sometimes  suggests  to  me  the 
most  extravagant  projects ;  a  passion  that  is  insane  and  reck- 
less, if  you  choose ;  but  so  true,  so  devoted  ! ' ' 

Clemence  made  no  reply  to  this  impassioned  tirade,  save  to 
shake  her  pretty  head,  as  a  child  does  when  he  hears  a  wasp 
whose  sting  he  fears ;  but  when  they  reached  the  bench,  she 
exclaimed,  with  affected  surprise  : 

"You  have  made  a  mistake,  this  is  not  your  road;  you 
should  have  crossed  the  bridge." 

There  was  a  palpable  lack  of  logic  in  her  words ;  for,  while 
it  was  true  that  the  road  they  had  taken  did  not  lead  to  the 
bridge,  it  did  not  lead  to  the  chateau  either,  and  the  mistake, 
if  there  was  a  mistake,  was  mutual. 
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"Listen  to  me,  I  implore  you,"  rejoined  the  lover,  with  a 
supplicating  glance,  "  I  have  so  many  things  to  say  to  you ! 
In  pity's  name,  give  me  a  single  moment." 

"And  after  that  will  you  do  as  I  say?  " 

"Just  a  few  words,  and  then  I  will  do  whatever  you 
choose." 

She  hesitated  a  moment ;  but,  her  conscience  being  set  at 
rest  doubtless  by  this  promise,  she  sat  down  and  motioned  to 
Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  that  he  might  follow  her  example. 

The  young  man  did  not  wait  for  a  repetition  of  the  invita- 
tion, but  took  his  place  hypocritically  at  one  end  of  the 
bench. 

"Now  let  us  talk  reasonably,"  said  she  in  a  calm  voice. 
"  I  presume  that  you  are  on  your  way  to  Germany  or  Swit- 
zerland, and  as  you  were  passing  near  my  home  you  chose  to 
honor  me  with  a  call.  I  ought  to  be  proud  of  any  sign  of 
remembrance  on  the  part  of  a  man  so  famous  as  you  are, 
although  you  have  hidden  your  light  somewhat.  In  the 
country  we  are  not  overfastidious  in  the  matter  of  costume ; 
but,  really,  yours  is  decidedly  informal.  Tell  me,  where  did 
you  find  that  rustic  head -gear?  " 

These  last  words  were  uttered  with  the  careless  gaiety  of  a 
mischievous  girl. 

Gerfaut  smiled  good-humoredly,  but  he  removed  his  hat. 
Knowing  how  much  importance  women  attach  to  trifles,  and 
what  irreparable  damage  may  be  done  at  the  most  pathetic 
moments  by  a  cravat  tied  bourgeois  fashion  or  a  poorly  pol- 
ished boot,  he  did  not  choose  to  endanger  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence  by  a  ridiculous  hat.     He  passed  his  hands  through 
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his  hair,  pushing  it  back  from  his  broad,  open  forehead,  and 
said  softly : 

"You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  not  going  to  Germany 
or  to  Switzerland,  and  that  Bergenheim  is  the  limit  of  my 
travels,  as  it  was  their  goal." 

"In  that  case,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  your 
purpose  was  in  presuming  to  take  this  step,  and  whether  you 
have  considered  what  an  extraordinary  performance  it  is,  how 
inconsiderate  and  extravagant  in  every  way  ? ' ' 

"I  have  not  reflected,  I  simply  felt.  You  were  here,  so  I 
came  here,  because  you  are  a  magnet  that  attracts  my  heart, 
and  I  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  my  heart.  I  came,  because 
I  felt  that  I  must  see  your  lovely  eyes  once  more,  and  revel  in 
the  melody  of  your  sweet  voice ;  because  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  live  away  from  you ;  because  your  presence  is  as  neces- 
sary to  my  happiness  as  air  to  my  existence ;  because  I  love 
you !  That  is  why  I  came.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not 
understand  me,  that  you  do  not  forgive  me?" 

"I  do  not  choose  to  believe  that  you  are  speaking  seri- 
ously," said  Clemence,  with  redoubled  sternness.  "What 
sort  of  idea  can  you  have  of  me  if  you  think  that  I  can 
authorize  such  conduct?  And  even  if  I  should  be  so  mad, — 
which  will  never  happen, — how  would  it  help  you?  You 
know  very  well  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  come  to  the 
chateau,  since  you  do  not  know  Monsieur  de  Bergenheim, 
and  I  certainly  will  not  present  you  to  him.  And  then  my 
aunt,  who  is  here  now,  and  pesters  me  with  her  questions  all 
day  long  !  Mon  Dieu !  how  you  torment  me  !  how  unhappy 
you  make  me  !  " 
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"Your  aunt  never  goes  out,  so  that  she  won't  see  me  unless 
I  am  formally  received  at  the  chateau,  and  then  the  danger 
would  be  at  an  end." 

"  But  think  of  the  servants  she  brought  with  her !  and  my 
servant  who  has  seen  you  at  her  house !  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
all  as  hazardous  as  it  is  foolish,  and  that  you  will  kill  me  with 
fear  and  anxiety." 

"But  even  if  one  of  them  should  meet  me, — and  it  would 
be  easy  to  avoid  any  chance  of  it, — how  do  you  suppose  he 
would  recognize  me  in  this  costume  ?  You  need  have  no  fear, 
I  will  be  so  prudent !  For  the  joy  of  seeing  you  occasion- 
ally, I  will  live  in  a  wood-chopper's  hut  if  necessary." 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  smiled  contemptuously. 

"That  has  a  charmingly  pastoral  sound,"  said  she,  "but 
I  supposed  such  disguises  weren't  used  any  more  except  on 
the  stage.  If  you  are  undertaking  to  perform  a  scene  in  a 
melodrama  to  judge  the  effect  it  will  produce,  I  warn  you 
that  it  is  an  utter  failure  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  that 
I  consider  the  scene  itself  altogether  out  of  place,  unseemly, 
and  absurd.  Really,  for  a  man  of  talent,  for  a  romantic 
poet,  you  have  not  made  great  demands  on  your  imagina- 
tion. This  is  a  classic  imitation,  nothing  more.  I  think 
there  is  something  like  it  in  mythology.  Did  not  Apollo  turn 
shepherd  ? ' ' 

Nothing  is  so  redoubtable  to  a  lover  as  a  clever  woman  who 
does  not  love  him,  or  is  only  half  in  love  \  in  all  the  senti- 
mental discussions  in  which  he  essays  to  engage  he  has  to 
wear  a  velvet  glove,  in  the  first  place  because  it  is  polite,  and 
in  the  second  place  because  it  is  prudent;  for  he  must  not  run 
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the  risk  of  losing  the  bout  for  the  trifling  pleasure  of  skilfully- 
parrying  a  thrust;  and  while  he  fences  thus  generously,  he 
feels  the  sharp  steel  thrust  into  his  own  body  with  the  dex- 
terity that  makes  a  coquette  maltreating  her  adorer  resemble  a 
cruel  school-boy  plucking  a  sparrow  alive. 

Gerfaut  indulged  in  this  philosophic  reflection  as  he  gazed 
at  Madame  de  Bergenheim.  Seated  upon  the  rustic  bench,  as 
proudly  as  a  queen  upon  her  throne,  her  head  turned  partly 
away  in  a  Napoleonic  attitude,  with  gleaming  eye  and  scornful 
lip,  and  arms  folded  beneath  her  shawl,  the  young  woman,  as 
she  gave  the  haughty  toss  of  the  head  that  was  her  favorite 
gesture,  seemed  as  invulnerable  in  that  frail  envelope  as  if 
she  were  covered  with  the  shield  of  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
composed,  if  Homer  is  to  be  believed,  of  the  skins  of  seven 
bulls  and  a  sheet  of  brass. 

Having  attentively  considered  for  a  moment  the  lovely, 
disdainful  face  before  him,  Gerfaut  glanced  at  his  own  figure, 
from  his  coarse  blouse  to  his  hunting-gaiters  and  mud-stained 
shoes.  His  refined  habits  made  the  details  of  the  costume  the 
more  disgusting  to  him,  and  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
his  mistake  in  that  regard.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
beneath  his  role  and  almost  ridiculous.  This  thought  de- 
prived him  of  his  presence  of  mind  for  an  instant ;  and 
instead  of  replying  he  began  to  turn  his  hat  about  mechan- 
ically in  his  fingers,  just  as  if  he  were  Pere  Rousselet.  But 
this  awkward  behavior,  instead  of  injuring  his  cause,  served 
him  better  than  Rousseau's  eloquence  or  Richelieu's  self- 
possession  would  have  done.  Was  it  not  a  genuine  triumph 
for  Clemence  to  reduce  to  this  embarrassed  plight  a  man  of 
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acknowledged  talent,  who  was  considered  to  be  anything  rather 
than  shy?  What  clever  repartee",  what  impassioned  declara- 
tion could  equal  the  flattery  of  the  poet's  downcast  eyes  and 
his  dejected  expression? 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  continued  her  raillery  in  a  gentler 
strain. 

"This  time,  instead  of  lodging  in  a  hut,  the  god  of  verse 
has  descended  to  the  wine-shop.  You  have  established  your 
headquarters  at  La  Fauconnerie,  have  you  not  ? ' ' 

" How  do  you  know  that? "  he  asked. 

"By  the  strange  visiting-card  that  you  inscribed  in  La 
Mode.  Do  not  I  know  the  arms  on  your  seal?  Speaking 
arms,  as  my  aunt  would  say. ' ' 

At  these  words,  which  probably  alluded  to  certain  letters 
perused  without  excessive  wrath,  since  their  existence  was 
recalled,  Gerfaut  took  heart  of  grace  once  more. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  staying  at  La  Fauconnerie ;  but 
I  can't  remain  there,  for  I  think  the  servants  from  your 
chateau  use  the  inn  as  a  place  of  resort.  I  must  adopt  some 
definite  plan,  therefore.  I  have  two  to  submit  to  you :  the 
first  is  that  you  permit  me  to  see  you  here  sometimes ;  there 
are  walks  in  all  directions ;  you  always  go  out  alone,  so  it  will 
be  a  very  simple  matter. ' ' 

"Let  us  hear  the  second  plan,"  said  Clemence,  shrugging 
her  shoulders. 

"If  you  don't  choose  to  grant  my  first  request,  I  beseech 
you  to  persuade  your  aunt  that  she  is  sick,  and  to  take  her 
with  you  to  Plombieres  or  Baden.  The  season  is  not  very 
far  advanced,  and  there  I  certainly  could  see  you." 
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"Let  us  have  done  with  this  nonsense,"  replied  the  young 
woman ;  "  I  have  listened  to  you  patiently,  now  do  you  listen 
to  me.  You  will  be  reasonable,  won't  you  ?  You  will  leave 
me  and  go  away.  You  will  go  to  Switzerland,  you  will  return 
to  Montanvert,  where  you  first  saw  me,  and  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  unless  you  yourself  try  to  make  the  memory 
bitter  to  me.  You  will  do  as  I  ask,  Octave,  won't  you? 
Give  me  this  proof  of  your  esteem,  your  affection.  You 
must  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  grant  what  you 
ask;  pray  believe  that  it  costs  me  dear  to  refuse. — So,  bid 
me  adieu ;  and  next  winter,  at  Paris,  you  will  see  me  again. 
Adieu!" 

She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand ;  he  took  it ;  but,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  the  emotion  Madame  de  Bergen- 
heim's  voice  betrayed,  he  cried,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy : 

"  No !  I  will  not  wait  for  the  joy  of  seeing  you  until  next 
winter.  I  have  submitted  my  wishes  to  you ;  if  you  turn  me 
away,  I  will  consult  nobody  but  myself;  if  you  turn  me  away, 
Clemence,  I  warn  you  that  to-morrow  I  will  be  under  your 
roof,  sitting  at  your  table,  admitted  to  your  salon." 

"You?" 

a  J  >> 

"To-morrow?" 

"To-morrow." 

"  How  will  you  do  it,  I  pray  to  know?"  said  she  in  a  tone 
of  defiance. 

"That  is  my  secret,  madame,"  he  replied  coldly. 

Although  her  curiosity  was  keenly  aroused,  Clemence  con- 
sidered that  to  question  him  further  would  be  beneath  her. 
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She  retorted,  therefore,  with  an  affectation  of  amused  indif- 
ference : 

"As  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow,  I 
trust  that  you  will  at  least  allow  me  to  leave  you  for  to-day. 
You  know  that  I  am  not  feeling  well,  and  it's  not  very  con- 
siderate of  you  to  keep  me  standing  here  in  the  damp  grass." 

She  raised  the  hem  of  her  dress  a  little  and  put  out  her 
foot,  disclosing  a  slipper  upon  which  the  grass,  drenched  by 
the  shower,  had  in  fact  deposited  a  number  of  liquid  pearls. 
Octave  quickly  dropped  on  his  knees,  and,  taking  a  handker- 
chief from  his  blouse,  set  about  effacing  the  traces  of  the 
storm.  His  movement  was  so  swift  that  Madame  de  Bergen- 
heim  was  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  and  stood  speechless; 
but  when  she  felt  that  her  foot  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hand  of 
the  man  who  had  just  declared  war  upon  her,  her  surprise 
gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  vexation,  anger,  and  modesty  com- 
bined. With  the  rapidity  of  a  lightning-flash  she  threw  her- 
self back  and  withdrew  her  foot.  Unluckily  the  foot  went 
in  one  direction,  the  slipper  in  the  other. 

A  fencing-master  who  sees  his  foil  hurled  ten  paces  from 
him  by  a  back-handed  stroke,  experiences  no  greater  stupe- 
faction than  Madame  de  Bergenheim  felt  at  that  moment. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  place  the  foot  that  had  been  unshod 
in  such  a  strange  way,  upon  the  ground ;  but  an  instinctive 
horror  of  the  damp  and  somewhat  muddy  avenue  restrained 
her  in  time.  So  there  she  stood,  with  one  leg  in  the  air ;  but 
the  movement  she  had  started  to  make  caused  her  to  lose 
her  balance,  and  as  she  felt  herself  falling,  she  put  out  her 
hand  in  search  of  something  to  support  her.     That  something 
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happened  to  be  Octave's  head — he  was  still  on  his  knees.  With 
the  presumption  common  to  lovers,  he  deemed  himself  entitled 
to  render  more  complete  the  assistance  she  seemed  to  ask  at 
his  hands,  and  he  put  his  arm  about  the  slender  form  that  was 
leaning  over  him. 

Clemence  instantly  drew  herself  up  with  a  frown,  recovered 
her  self-possession,  and  remained  standing  on  one  foot  like 
Gerard's  Amour ;  like  him  she  seemed  ready  to  fly  away, 
there  was  such  ethereal  lightness  in  her  improvised  attitude. 

The  most  trivial,  ridiculous  accidents  sometimes  occur  in 
life,  in  the  face  of  which  the  most  imperturbable  mandarin 
would  struggle  in  vain  to  maintain  his  gravity.  When 
Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  of  all  experts  in  the  manners  befit- 
ting a  sovereign,  dressed  his  hair  alone  behind  his  curtains, 
before  presenting  himself  for  the  inspection  of  the  courtiers 
at  his  petit  lever,  he  did  it  because  he  realized  the  danger  that 
negligence  in  such  matters  might  compromise  even  the  king's 
majesty.  If,  according  to  so  great  an  authority,  we  are  to 
regard  a  finished  coiffure  as  indispensable  to  human  dignity, 
the  same  reasoning  would  seem  to  apply  to  shoes.  There  can 
be  no  Semiramis  with  a  single  shoe. 

In  less  than  a  second,  Madame  de  Bergenheim  realized  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  high  and  mighty  prudish  airs 
would  inevitably  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  More- 
over, the  amusing  side  of  her  position  appealed  so  strongly 
to  her  own  sense  of  humor  that  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
hold  in  place  the  clouds  she  had  tried  to  amass  between  her 
contracted  eyebrows.  The  involuntary  smile  that  played 
about  her  lips  became  fixed  there,  and  smoothed  the  wrinkles 
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from  her  forehead  as  a  sunbeam  dissipates  the  mist.  Being 
thus  disposed  to  clemency,  by  reflection  or  by  impulse,  she 
said  in  a  very  soft  voice  and  in  a  coaxing  tone : 

"Octave,  give  me  my  slipper." 

Gerfaut  gazed  for  a  moment,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  at 
the  lovely  face  leaning  toward  him  with  an  expression  of 
childish  entreaty;  his  glance  then  wandered,  as  if  he  were 
undecided  what  to  do,  to  the  trophy  that  had  remained 
in  his  hand.  The  slipper,  tiny  as  Cinderella's,  was  gray, 
not  green,  lined  with  pink  silk,  and  so  pretty  and  dainty 
and  coquettish  withal,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  its 
mistress  could  be  seriously  angry  at  his  desire  to  examine  it 
in  detail. 

"I  will  give  it  to  you,"  he  said  at  last,  "on  condition  that 
you  allow  me  to  put  it  on." 

"Most  assuredly  not,"  she  replied  sharply;  "I  prefer  to 
leave  it  with  you  and  return  to  the  chateau  thus." 

Gerfaut  shook  his  head  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"How  about  taking  cold?"  said  he;  "and  your  delicate 
chest  ?  and  this  vulgar  mud  ? ' ' 

Clemence  hastily  drew  back  her  foot  until  it  was  entirely 
hidden  by  her  dress,  as  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  young  man 
was  looking  at  it  more  intently  than  she  thought  proper. 

"Oh,  well!"  said  she,  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  spoiled 
child,  "I  will  go  on  one  foot;  I  used  to  hop  very  well 
when  I  was  young,  and  I  ought  still  to  know  how." 

To  emphasize  her  decision,  she  took  two  little  jumps  with  a 
fascinating  grace  worthy  of  Mademoiselle  Taglioni. 

Octave  rose. 
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"I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  you  dance  and  waltz," 
said  he;  "but  I  confess  that  I  am  even  more  delighted  to 
look  on  while  you  execute  an  entirely  new  step  for  my  sole 
benefit. ' ' 

As  he  spoke,  he  pretended  to  hide  the  innocent  object  of 
the  discussion  in  his  blouse.  At  that  demonstration,  the  lovely 
danseuse  saw  that  it  was  high  time  to  effect  a  compromise. 
The  path  of  concession  is  often  fatal  to  women  as  well  as 
to  kings ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  when  all  other  paths  are 
closed  ?  Clemence,  being  compelled  by  superior  force  to 
accept  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her,  determined  to  cover 
her  defeat  with  an  assumption  of  dignity,  and  to  emerge  from 
her  unpleasant  predicament  with  the  honors  of  war. 

"Kneel  down  again,"  said  she  in  a  haughty  tone,  "and 
put  on  my  slipper,  as  you  insist  upon  it,  so  that  this  absurd 
scene  may  come  to  an  end.  I  supposed  you  were  a  little  too 
proud  to  esteem  a  lady's-maid's  prerogative  a  favor." 

"A  favor  that  any  king  would  envy  me,"  replied  Gerfaut 
in  a  voice  as  tender  as  Clemence's  was  disdainful.  He  knelt 
upon  one  knee,  placed  the  little  slipper  on  the  other,  and 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  his  fair  enemy's  pleasure.  But  she 
evidently  looked  upon  the  proffered  footstool  as  a  fresh 
grievance,  for  she  said,  with  redoubled  severity : 

"Put  it  on  the  ground,  monsieur,  and  let  us  have  done 
with  this." 

He  obeyed  without  replying,  after  bestowing  a  reproachful 
glance  upon  her,  by  which  she  was  no  less  touched  than  by 
his  mute  compliance  with  her  command.  With  a  more 
gracious  air,  she  put  out  her  foot,  toes  down,  and  inserted 
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it  in  the  slipper.  Truth  compels  us  to  state  that  on  this 
occasion  she  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  which  pressed 
it  gently  for  a  little  longer  space  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. When  Octave  had  at  last  pulled  on  the  slipper,  dex- 
terously but  without  undue  haste,  he  stooped  and  pressed  his 
lips  upon  the  open-work  stockings  through  which  glimpses  of 
a  white,  satiny  skin  could  be  seen. 

"  My  husband !  "  cried  Madame  de  Bergenheim  suddenly, 
as  she  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue;  and,  without  another  word,  she  darted  swiftly  away 
toward  the  chateau.  Gerfaut  sprang  to  his  feet  no  less  hur- 
riedly, and  rushed  into  the  woods.  A  rustling  of  branches 
a  few  steps  away  disturbed  him  somewhat  at  first,  causing  a 
fear  that  some  invisible  witness  had  been  present  at  this  im- 
prudent interview;  but  he  was  reassured  by  the  profound 
silence  that  succeeded.  Having  allowed  the  baron  and  his 
sister  to  pass,  he  ran  across  the  avenue  and  soon  disappeared 
in  the  winding  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 


A  league  below  the  chateau  of  Bergenheim  was  the  village 
of  La  Fauconnerie,  situated  at  the  junction  of  several  valleys, 
through  the  largest  of  which  an  unfrequented  road  afforded  a 
means  of  communication  between  Upper  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
This  location  was  of  some  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  Vosges  swarmed  with  partisan  warriors  of  the  two 
provinces,   always   ready   to   renew   the   border  warfare,  the 
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never-ending  scourge  of  every  frontier.  Upon  a  cliff  over- 
looking the  village  were  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  which  had 
given  it  the  name  that  it  owed  itself  to  the  birds  of  prey, 
the  habitual  denizens  of  those  lofty  peaks.  To  do  full  justice 
to  all  concerned,  we  should  add  that  the  chatelains  of  La 
Fauconnerie  had,  at  all  times,  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
justify  the  appellation  by  warlike  rather  than  hospitable 
manners ;  but  for  many  years  past  the  memory  of  their 
feudal  prowess  had  slept  with  the  last  of  their  race  under 
the  ruins  of  the  manor-house ;  the  chateau  had  fallen,  but  the 
hamlet  had  gained  nothing  by  its  fall ;  the  pike  and  arquebus 
of  the  men-at-arms  had  not  been  replaced  by  the  linen-draper's 
yard-stick  or  by  the  steam-engine  of  the  factory ;  from  a  town 
of  some  size,  La  Fauconnerie  had  become  a  small  village,  and 
contained  nothing  worthy  of  note  save  the  melancholy  ruins 
of  its  chateau. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  landscape,  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  prosaically  wretched 
than  the  houses  with  which  the  road  was  uniformly  lined; 
the  single,  flattened  story,  the  monotonous  succession  of 
thatched  roofs  blackened  by  the  rain,  the  poor  gardens  sur- 
rounded by  low  tumble-down  walls,  most  of  which  contained 
no  other  vegetation  than  a  square  patch  of  cabbage  or  a  few 
rows  of  beans,  gave  one  an  idea  of  the  wretched,  impover- 
ished existence  of  the  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of 
the  church,  which  the  Bishop  of  Saint-Die  had  caused  to  be 
rebuilt  almost  entirely,  and  the  parsonage,  which  had  natu- 
rally shared  its  good  fortune,  there  was  but  one  house  that 
rose  above  the  condition  of  a  hovel :  that  was  the  inn  of  the 
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Headless  Woman,  which  flourished  at  this  time  under  the  man- 
agement of  Madame  Gobi  Hot,  a  woman  of  strong  character, 
to  whom  the  name  of  her  establishment  could  in  no  sense  be 
applied. 

A  huge  sign  shared  with  the  inevitable  branch  of  juniper 
the  honor  of  decorating  the  entrance,  and  afforded  justifica- 
tion for  a  title  which  might  have  been  regarded  as  disrespect- 
ful to  the  fair  sex.  The  original  drawing  had  been  retouched 
with  brilliant  colors  by  the  artist  entrusted  with  the  decoration 
of  the  church.  This  alliance  between  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
fane had,  it  is  true,  scandalized  the  officiating  curate,  but  he 
dared  not  complain  too  loudly,  because  Madame  Gobillot  was 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  place.  A  woman  in  a  pink  dress, 
with  ample  skirts,  and  mounted  upon  a  huge  pair  of  pattens, 
displayed  in  solemn  form  upon  the  sign-board  the  retouched 
splendor  of  a  costume  of  1750;  an  enormous  green  fan  which 
she  held  in  her  hand  entirely  hid  her  face,  and  it  was  this 
fancy  of  the  artist  to  which  the  inn  was  indebted  for  the  name 
it  bore. 

At  the  right  of  this  original  figure  was  a  very  appetizing 
representation  of  a  pie,  the  crust  of  which  was  raised  so  as  to 
give  egress  to  a  trio  of  woodcocks'  heads,  which  caused  it 
to  resemble  to  a  certain  extent  the  coronet  of  Crequy,  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  bears  three  swan's  necks ;  farther  on,  a 
sort  of  marine  monster,  carp  or  sturgeon,  trout  or  crocodile, 
was  swimming  on  a  bed  of  water-cresses.  The  left-hand  side 
of  the  picture  was  no  less  toothsome ;  a  roast  chicken,  lying 
on  its  back  with  its  head  under  its  wing,  and  raising  its  muti- 
lated claws  heavenward  with  a  piteous  air,  had  for  acolyte  a 
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He  obeyed  without  replying,  after  bestowing  a  re- 
proachful glance  upon  her,  bv  which  she  was  no  less 
touched  than  by  his  mute  compliance  with  her  command. 
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party  of  crabs  of  such  a  brilliant  red  hue  that  they  must  have 
been  freshly  cooked.  The  whole  was  interspersed  with  bottles 
and  glasses  filled  with  wine.  At  the  two  extremities,  two 
stone  jugs,  rear  file  sergeants  of  this  gastronomic  squad,  had 
expelled  their  corks,  which  were  still  flying  through  space, 
while  a  white  foam  was  gushing  from  their  narrow  necks  as 
from  the  nostrils  of  a  dolphin,  and  falling  majestically  to  the 
floor  after  describing  a  long  parabola. — Fallacious  sign ! 

A  twinge  of  conscience,  or  a  desire  to  avoid  all  cause  of 
reproach  on  the  part  of  the  guests  of  the  inn,  had  led  to  the 
placing  of  a  succession  of  shelves  with  a  grating  in  front  upon 
one  of  the  window-sills,  which  gave  a  much  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  resources  of  the  establishment.  A  few  eggs  in  a 
plate,  a  bit  of  bread  with  which  David  might  have  loaded  his 
sling  with  great  success,  a  white  glass  bottle  filled  with  a  fluid 
of  the  same  color  intended  to  represent  native  kirsch-wasser, 
but  which  was  really  nothing  but  water,  composed  the  pros- 
pectus of  an  anchorite's  meal,  which  the  cuisine  of  the  estab- 
lishment could  have  little  difficulty  in  living  up  to. 

One  porte-cochere  admitted  the  wagoners  who  were  the 
principal  customers  of  the  place  to  the  court-yard  and  stables ; 
another,  over  which  swung  the  pompous  sign,  was  flanked  by 
two  stone  benches,  and  opened  directly  into  the  kitchen, 
which  combined  the  honors  of  general  reception-room  with 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  specially  designed.  A  fire-place 
with  an  enormous  mantel-piece,  under  which  a  whole  family 
could  warm  themselves,  occupied  the  center  of  one  side  of  the 
room.  In  one  of  its  corners  an  oven  displayed  its  black  maw, 
concealed  in  part  by  the  pokers  and  shovels  employed  in  its 
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use.  Two  or  three  hams,  conscientiously  smoked  and  sus- 
pended from  the  small  beams  of  the  ceiling,  announced  that 
one  might,  without  fear  of  famine,  await  the  gastronomic 
slaughter  of  Saint-Martin's  Day.  Opposite  the  window,  a 
dresser  of  waxed  oak,  as  Gothic  in  shape  as  in  name,  dis- 
played a  great  abundance  of  plates  embellished  with  huge 
flowers,  and  small  octagonal  glasses,  which  reminded  one  but 
little  of  the  porcelain  of  Sevres  and  the  glassware  of  Baccarat. 
A  kitchen-bench,  a  few  wooden  chairs,  and  a  stove  in  front  of 
the  window  completed  the  furnishing  of  the  apartment. 

From  the  kitchen,  you  entered  another  room  with  a  stationary 
table,  surrounded  with  chairs,  extending  from  end  to  end.  The 
paper,  originally  green  but  now  almost  gray,  was  adorned  with 
some  six  or  eight  pictures  in  black  frames,  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  Prince  Poniatowski,  which  divides  with  Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie  and  Wilhelm  Tell  the  honor  of  decorating  village  wine- 
shops. On  the  second  floor — for  this  aristocratic  abode  could 
boast  a  second  floor — were  several  dens,  quite  worthy  of  the 
wagoners  for  whom  they  were  intended,  opening  on  a  long 
corridor  which  ended  in  a  room  with  two  tolerably  clean 
beds,  reserved  for  such  distinguished  guests  as  were  guided  by 
their  evil  star  into  that  abandoned  country. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  write,  the  inn  of  the  Headless 
Woman  presented  an  unusually  animated  scene ;  the  benches 
on  each  side  of  the  door  were  occupied  by  peasant-women 
peeling  hemp,  by  village  urchins,  and  by  three  or  four  wag- 
oners solemnly  puffing  at  short  pipes  as  black  as  coal.  This 
honorable  assemblage  had  called  a  truce  to  love-making  in 
order  to  listen  to  two  young  women  who  were  screeching 
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in  unison,  and  in  a  most  depressing  tone,  the  ditty  known  to 
great  and  small  alike  throughout  that  region : 

"  Au  chateau  de  Befort 
II  est  trois  jolies  filles,"  etc. 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  shining  through  the  open  door  left 
this  group  in  shadow,  and  concentrated  its  beams  upon  cer- 
tain figures  in  the  kitchen.  First  of  all,  there  was  Madame 
Gobillot  in  person,  her  head  covered  with  a  huge  cap  and 
wearing  a  white  apron  over  her  red  skirt.  With  a  very  im- 
portant air,  she  ran  from  stove  to  dresser  and  from  dresser 
to  fire-place.  A  short,  fat  servant -girl  disappeared  frequently 
through  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  where  she  was  evi- 
dently laying  the  table  for  a  banquet  of  the  first  class.  With 
the  dexterity  peculiar  to  provincial  soubrettes,  she  made  three 
trips  to  carry  two  plates,  puffing  like  a  porpoise,  while  the 
terrified  expression  on  her  broad,  flat  face  showed  that  every 
fibre  of  her  intelligence  was  being  subjected  to  unwonted 
tension. 

In  front  of  the  fire-place  and  on  top  of  the  stove  three  or 
four  bubbling  saucepans  gave  forth  a  culinary  melody  in 
which  Hoffman  would  have  discovered  a  complete  symphony. 
A  chicken  of  reasonably  attractive  aspect  was  turning  on  the 
spit,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  spit  and  its  victim 
were  being  turned  by  a  boy  of  ten,  who  manipulated  the 
crank  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other,  armed  with  a  long 
iron  spoon,  basted  the  fowl  with  a  very  knowing  air. 

But  two  of  the  principal  personages  in  this  picture,  beyond 
all  contradiction,  were  a  young  lady  peasant,  so  to  speak,  and 
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a  young  man  seated  opposite  her,  who  seemed  to  be  engaged 
in  making  her  portrait.  By  the  young  woman's  pretentious 
manners  and  affectation  of  elegance,  it  was  easy  to  recognize 
the  landlady's  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Reine  Gobillot,  whose 
passion  for  the  cuts  in  La  Mode  had  stirred  Mademoiselle  de 
Corandeuil's  wrath  to  such  a  pitch.  Sitting  straight  and  stiff 
upon  her  stool,  like  a  Prussian  corporal  at  the  carry,  she  kept 
an  excessively  amiable  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  by  drawing 
in  her  shoulders  as  much  as  possible,  brought  into  prominence 
the  charms  of  a  corsage  which  would  have  done  honor  to  one 
of  Mahomet's  houris. 

The  young  painter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  balancing  him- 
self with  artistic  abandon  on  the  hind  legs  of  a  chair,  with 
his  heels  against  the  mantel-piece;  his  somewhat  corpulent 
form  was  encased  in  a  tight-fitting  black  velvet  coat ;  a  very 
small  cap  of  the  same  material  hid  the  right  side  of  his  head, 
and  left  uncovered  on  the  other  side  an  abundance  of  brown 
hair,  brushed  flat  and  parted  over  the  forehead  a  la  Perinet- 
Leclerc.  This  arrangement  of  the  hair,  in  conjunction  with 
a  pair  of  long  moustaches  and  a  pointed  beard  which  covered 
only  the  chin,  gave  to  the  young  man's  jovial,  rubicund  coun- 
tenance the  Middle-Age  character  which  he  had  undoubtedly 
aimed  to  produce.  This  artist-traveller  was  drawing  in  a 
sketch-book  resting  on  his  knees,  with  an  off-hand  air  which 
denoted  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  talents.  A  cigar, 
skilfully  held  in  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  did  not  prevent 
his  warbling  between  puffs  bars  from  some  Italian  airs,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  have  at  command  a  very  extensive  rep- 
ertory.     Notwithstanding  this  threefold  occupation,  he  kept 
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up  a  conversation  with  his  model  with  the  ease  of  one  who, 
like  Caesar,  could  at  need  have  dictated  to  four  secretaries 
at  once. 

"  Dell'  Assiria,  ai  semidei 
Aspirar ' ' 

"I  have  already  asked  you,  Mademoiselle  Reine,  not  to 
purse  your  mouth  up  so ;  it  gives  you  a  Watteau  air,  bourgeois 
to  the  last  degree. ' ' 

"What  kind  of  an  air  does  it  give  me?"  queried  Made- 
moiselle Gobillot  anxiously. 

"Watteau,  Regency,  Pompadour,  whichever  you  please. 
You  have  a  large  mouth,  and  you  must  let  it  take  its  natural 
shape,  if  you  will." 

"I  have  a  large  mouth?"  cried  Reine,  blushing  with  anger; 
"what  a  polite  remark  for  a  gentleman  from  Paris  !" 

And  she  pinched  her  lips  until  she  reduced  them  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  Montmorency  cherry. 

"Pray  get  rid  of  this  grocer's  wife's  manner  of  judging 
art,  O  Reine  (queen)  of  my  heart.  Understand  that  nothing 
is  more  appetizing  than  a  large  mouth.  A  fig  for  the  mouth, 
my  rosebud;  done !" 

"  Nargue  des  vents  et  de  l'orage, 
Quand  dans  ma  main 
Mon  verre  est  plein." 

"If  it's  the  fashion !"  murmured  the  queen  of  hearts  in  a 
milder  tone,  and  she  unfolded  horizontally  the  splendors  of 
two  ruby  lips  which,  if  she  had  tried  ever  so  little,  might  have 
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been  made  to  stretch  from  ear  to  ear,  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Valliere's  amorous  ones  really  did,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
evil-speaking  Bussy-Rabutin. 

"  Gia  viene  l'oro, 
Gia  viene  l'argento, " 

sang  the  artist  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"Why  wouldn't  you  let  me  put  on  my  gold  necklace?  that 
would  have  given  my  portrait  a  more  substantial  look.  Sophie 
Mitoux  made  them  paint  her  with  a  comb  and  coral  ear-rings. 
That  creature  !  if  it  isn't  tiresome  !" 

"I  beg  you,  my  dear  Reine,  to  let  me  sketch  you  as  I 
choose ;  the  artist,  you  see,  is  a  being  of  inspiration,  of  spon- 
taneity before  everything.  And  then,  too,  your  bust  is  too 
characteristic  for  me  to  consent  to  break  its  lines  with  any- 
thing, I  don't  care  what  it  is. — You  don't  need  to  puff  your- 
self out  as  if  you  had  swallowed  your  corsets. 

"  L'art  n'est  pas  fait  pour  toi,  tu  n'en  as  pas  besoin." 

On  my  honor,  you  have  an  extraordinary  chest; — Rubens 
to  the  life. — There's  something  copious,  exuberant,  luxuri- 
ant  " 

Madame  Gobillot,  who  was  a  woman  of  austere  morals, 
although  she  kept  a  public-house,  always  took  great  care  that 
no  ill-sounding  or  insidious  remarks  should  wound  her  daugh- 
ter's ears,  and,  in  view  of  the  company  that  frequented  her 
house,  the  task  was  not  always  an  easy  one.  She  was  dis- 
pleased, therefore,  by  the  young  man's  last  words,  although 
she  did  not  fully  understand  his  meaning;  but  for  that  very 
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reason  she  fancied  that  she  could  smell  a  hidden  poison,  more 
dangerous  to  Mademoiselle  Reine  than  the  terrible  talk  of  the 
wagoners.  She  did  not  dare,  however,  to  exhibit  her  dis- 
pleasure to  a  customer  who  seemed  inclined  to  spend  his 
money  consequentially,  as  she  herself  said ;  and  so  she  followed 
her  usual  course  and  vented  her  ill-humor  upon  the  persons 
directly  subject  to  her. 

"Come,  come,  Catherine!  make  haste!  will  you  never  finish 
laying  that  cloth?  did  ever  any  one  see  such  a  lazy  hussy? — I 
told  you  once  to  take  off  the  service  of  Algiers  metal ;  these 
gentlemen  are  used  to  eating  out  of  silver  plate. — And,  just 
listen  when  I'm  talking  to  you. — What  cloth  was  used  to 
clean  these  glasses?  If  this  isn't  shameful!  Just  rinse  that 
off  a  little  better.  You're  more  afraid  of  water  than  any 
mad  dog.  — And  you  there !  what  are  you  leering  at  that 
chicken  for,  instead  of  basting  it  ?  just  let  it  burn  ever  so  little, 
and  we'll  see  who'll  go  without  his  supper. — If  this  isn't  pro- 
voking ! ' '  she  grumbled,  as  she  inspected  her  saucepans  one 
after  another;  "everything  drying  up  and  nothing  doing;  a 
fillet  that  was  tender  as  the  dew  burned  to  a  crisp  !  This 
makes  three  times  I've  thinned  out  the  sauce. — Catherine  ! 
bring  the  basin.     Come,  come;  be  quick,  I  tell  you." 

"As  sure  as  fate,"  the  artist  interposed,  "Gerfaut  is  making 
sport  of  me  like  a  skirmisher.  May  I  be  an  academician  if 
I  can  imagine  what  has  become  of  him. — Tell  me,  Madame 
Gobillot,  are  you  quite  sure  that  a  lover  of  art  and  the  pictur- 
esque, travelling  about  among  your  mountains  at  this  time  of 
day,  is  not  likely  to  be  devoured  by  wolves  or  stripped  by 
thieves  ? ' ' 
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"Our  mountains  are  safe,  monsieur,"  replied  the  landlady, 
in  a  tone  of  offended  dignity;  "except  for  the  peddler  that 
was  murdered  six  months  ago  and  his  body  found  in  the 
Combe-aux-Renards ' ' 

"And  the  wagoner  who  was  stopped  three  weeks  ago  at 
La  Fosse,"  added  Mademoiselle  Reine;  "the  thieves  didn't 
kill  him  outright  but  they  beat  him  so  that  he's  still  at  the 
hospital  at  Remiremont." 

"Oho!  that's  the  kind  of  safety  that  makes  a  man's  hair 
stand  on  end !  It's  worse  than  the  forest  of  Bondy.  Upon 
my  word,  if  I  knew  which  way  my  friend  went  this  morning, 
I  would  go  out  to  meet  him  with  my  pistols. ' ' 

"Fritz,  here,"  said  Madame  Gobillot,  "met  a  man  when 
he  was  coming  back  from  the  fields  who  gave  him  ten  sous 
and  asked  him  the  way  to  Bergenheim.  From  the  description 
he  gives,  I  should  say  it  was  the  gentleman. — Tell  me  that 
again,  Fritz." 

The  child  told  in  his  Alsatian  patois  of  his  meeting  of  the 
afternoon.  The  artist  was  convinced  that  Gerfaut  was  the  per- 
son concerned. 

"He  must  have  lost  his  way  in  the  valley,"  said  he,  "mus- 
ing over  our  drama.  But  didn't  you  say  something  about 
Bergenheim  ?  Is  there  a  village  of  that  name  in  this  neigh- 
borhood?" 

"There's  a  chateau,  monsieur,  about  a  league  from  here,  up 
the  stream." 

1 '  And  does  this  chateau  by  any  chance  belong  to  the  Baron 
de  Bergenheim  ?  a  tall,  fair,  handsome  fellow,  with  moustaches 
you  could  almost  call  red?" 
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"That's  the  man,  except  that  Monsieur  le  baron  doesn't 
wear  moustaches  since  he  left  the  service.  Does  monsieur 
know  him?" 

"Parbleu  !  do  I  know  him  !  Speaking  of  services,  I  did 
him  a  service  that  was  worth  a  little  something. — Is  he  at 
the  chateau?" 

"Yes,  monsieur,  and  his  wife  too." 

"  Ah !  diantre  /  his  wife  too,  eh?  She  was  a  Mademoiselle 
de  Corandeuil  from  Provence;  is  she  pretty?" 

"Pretty,"  said  Mademoiselle  Gobillot,  pursing  up  her  lips, 
"that's  a  matter  of  taste.  For  people  who  like  faces  pale  as 
wax,  I  don't  say  no.  And  then  she's  thin  !  Certainly  it's  no 
hard  matter  to  have  a  slender  figure  and  look  to  be  well-made 
when  one's  as  thin  as  that." 

"  Everybody  can't  have  your  rosy  cheeks  and  your  enchant- 
ing figure,"  said  the  painter  in  an  undertone,  glancing  at  his 
model  with  a  seductive  expression. 

"There  are  those  who  think  monsieur's  sister  prettier  than 
madame,"  observed  Madame  Gobillot,  as  she  thinned  out  the 
sauce  of  her  fillet  of  beef  for  the  fifth  time. 

"Oh  !  mamma,  how  can  you  say  that?"  cried  Reine,  with 
a  disdainful  pout;  "Mademoiselle  Aline  !  a  child  of  fifteen  ! 
To  be  sure,  she  has  a  good  color ;  but  her  hair  is  so  bright,  so 
bright  that  it  has  a  red  look.     You'd  say  it  was  on  fire." 

"Don't  speak  ill  of  red  hair,  I  beg  you,"  interposed  the 
painter;  "that  is  an  eminently  artistic  color  that  used  to  be 
very  fashionable  among  the  Jews." 

"Among  the  Jews,  perhaps,  but  among  Christians I 

should  say  that  black  hair ' ' 
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"When  it  is  long  and  glossy  like  yours,  it  is  incom- 
parable," said  the  young  man,  continuing  his  murderous 
glances. — "Madame  Gobillot,  would  you  mind  if  you  closed 
that  door?  We  can't  hear  ourselves  talk  here.  I'm  a 
little  blase  in  the  matter  of  music,  and  you  have  two 
soprani  outside  there  who  are  pouring  melted  lead  into  my 
ears. ' ' 

"That's  Marguerite  Mottet  and  her  sister.  Since  our  cure 
took  them  into  the  conference,  they  make  fine  singers ;  they 
drive  me  mad  with  their  rage  for  coming  here  and  howling 
on  my  bench  !  But  patience ;  when  Pere  Mottet  has  paid  me 
for  his  oats,  I'll  just  order  a  general  evacuation." 

As  she  spoke,  Madame  Gobillot  went  to  close  the  door  to 
please  her  guest ;  as  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  he  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair  with  the  audacity  of  a  Lovelace,  and 
deposited  a  very  tender  kiss  on  Mademoiselle  Reine's  rosy 
cheek,  which  she  did  not  think  of  withdrawing  until  the 
deed  was  done. 

The  only  witness  of  this  incident  was  the  little  scullery- 
boy.  For  a  long  time,  his  blue  eyes  had  never  left  the  artist's 
moustache  and  beard,  for  which  and  their  owner  he  seemed  to 
entertain  the  most  profound  admiration.  But  at  this  unex- 
pected performance  his  amazement  reached  its  height,  and 
he  let  the  spoon  fall  among  the  ashes. 

"Aha!  Meinherr,  are  you  anxious  to  be  sent  to  bed  with- 
out any  supper  as  she  threatened?"  said  the  young  man, 
while  the  fair  Reine  was  trying  to  regain  her  self-possession. 
"  Come,  sing  us  a  little  song,  instead  of  staring  at  me  as  if 
I  were  a  giraffe.     Your  little  cook  here  has  a  pretty  voice, 
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Madame  Gobillot.  Come,  Meinherr,  a  little  German  song. 
Six  kreutzers  if  you  sing  true,  and  a  flogging  if  you  set  my 
teeth  on  edge." 

He  rose  and  put  his  sketch-book  under  his  arm. 

"What  about  my  portrait?"  cried  the  girl,  her  cheek  still 
red  from  the  kiss  she  had  received. 

The  painter  approached  her,  smiling,  and  said,  with  an  air 
of  mystery: 

"When  I  paint  the  portrait  of  a  pretty  girl  like  you,  I 
never  finish  it  the  first  day.  If  you  choose  to  give  me  a  sit- 
ting to-morrow  morning  before  your  mother  is  out  of  bed,  I 
promise  to  finish  the  sketch  in  a  way  that  won't  displease 
you. ' ' 

Mademoiselle  Reine,  seeing  that  her  mother's  eye  was  upon 
her  at  that  moment,  walked  away  without  a  word,  but  not  until 
she  had  replied  with  a  glance  which  gave  him  no  reason  to 
despair. 

"  Come  !  you  little  rascal,"  cried  the  artist,  turning  on  his 
heel  with  a  victorious  air:  "three-four  time;  one,  two;  off 
we  go." 

The  child  began  an  Alsatian  ballad  in  a  shrill,  piercing 
voice. 

"Wait,  wait  a  moment.  What  devil's  own  key  are  you 
singing  that  in? — La,  la,  la,  do,  mi,  sol; — mi,  E  major,  key 
of  four  sharps.  Cre  notn  d'un  petit  bonhomme  !  Here's  a 
youngster  [petit  bonhomme']  who  prances  about  over  B  and  C 
sharp  like  Ossian  among  the  clouds; — upper  C/"  he  con- 
tinued in  amazement,  while  the  singer  held  the  final  note 
in  the  upper  octave  with  a  falsetto  voice  as  clear  as  crystal. 
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The  artist  tossed  the  cigar  he  had  just  lighted  into  the  fire 
and  began  to  pace  the  kitchen-floor,  paying  no  further  heed 
to  Mademoiselle  Gobillot,  who  was  a  little  piqued  to  find  her- 
self neglected  for  a  turnspit. 

"A  rare  voice  !  "  he  muttered,  as  he  strode  back  and  forth; 
"per  Bacco,  a  most  remarkable  voice.  He  can  sing  very  low, 
too;  two  octaves  and  a  half,  a  clear,  vibrating  tone,  and  no 
gap  between  the  upper  and  lower  registers.  He  would  make 
an  admirable  primo  musico.  And  the  little  rascal  has  a  pretty 
face,  too;  after  supper,  I'll  have  him  washed  and  sketch  his 
head.  I  am  certain  that  after  a  year's  lessons  he  could  make 
a  great  success.  Pardieu  /  that's  an  idea ! — Why  doesn't 
Gerfaut  come  back? — He  would  make  a  first-rate  Pippo  in 
La  Gazza,  or  Gemmi  in  Wilhelm  Tell.  But  he  must  have 
some  part  to  make  his  debut  in ;  what  part  can  I  find  for  a 
child? — But  why  doesn't  that  damned  Gerfaut  ever  return? — 
A  child,  boy  or  girl ;  a  boy  would  be  better ;  a  child !  Daniel, 
parbleu  I  Viva  Daniele  !  The  Chaste  Suzanne,  opera  in  three 
acts. — How  lovely  Madame  Begrand  was  as  Suzanne !  If 
Meyerbeer  would  undertake  the  orchestration,  the  part  would 
fall  to  the  little  fellow  by  right  as  a  compatriot.  Then,  too,  it 
would  give  him  a  chance  to  break  a  lance  with  Mehul  and 
Rossini ;  he  would  lay  on  the  Hebraic  coloring  for  you — 
thick! — If  that  brute  of  a  Gerfaut  would  only  come! — Let 
us  see  what  characters  there  would  be  :  Soprano,  Suzanne ; 
contralto,  Daniel;  the  old  men,  two  bassi ;  I  can  hear  already 
a  trio  that  will  far  outshine  the  one  in  La  Gazza ;  as  for  the 
tenore,  he  would  naturally  be  Suzanne's  husband.  There 
would  be   a  superb  entree  for  him  on  his  return  from  the 
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army,  cavatina  guerriera  con  cori. — But  that  crazy  Gerfaut ! 
the  wolves  must  have  eaten  him.  If  he  were  here,  we  would 
finish  up  the  scenario  over  our  dessert." 

At  that  moment,  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open. 

"  Is  supper  ready? "  said  a  deep  voice. 

"Ah !  there's  the  dear  boy  at  last ! 

"  '  O  surprise  extreme  ! 

Grand  Dieu  !  c'est  lui-meme ' 

alive  and  well." 

"And  famished,"  said  Gerfaut,  dropping  into  a  chair  at  the 
corner  of  the  hearth. 

"  Will  you  write,  for  the  Opera,  La  Chaste  Suzanne,  lyric 
drama  in  three  acts,  music  by  Meyerbeer?" 

"I  will  have  my  supper.  Madame  Gobillot,  I  commend 
myself  to  you.  Thanks  to  the  air  of  your  mountains,  I  am 
dying  of  hunger." 

"Why,  monsieur,  we've  been  waiting  for  you  two  hours," 
rejoined  the  hostess,  making  all  her  saucepans  dance  at  once. 

"True,"  said  the  artist ;   "let  us  repair  to  the  banquet-hall. 

"  '  Gia  la  mensa  e  preparata.' 

As  we  sup,  I  will  set  forth  my  plan.     I  have  just  found  a 

Daniel  in  the  ashes " 

"My  dear  Marillac,  have  done  with  your  Daniel  and  Su- 
zanne," replied  Gerfaut,  taking  his  seat  at  the  table;  "  I  have 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  discuss  with  you." 
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VI 


While  the  two  friends  are  waging  war  to  the  death  upon 
Madame  Gobillot's  meagre  cheer,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
explain  in  a  few  words  their  respective  positions  and  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  them. 

Vicomte  Octave  de  Gerfaut  was  one  of  the  men  of  talent 
and  merit  who  are  the  veritable  paladins  of  an  age  when  the 
lightest  pen  weighs  heavier  in  the  social  balance  than  the  two- 
handed  sword  of  our  ancestors  would  do.  He  was  born  in 
the  south  of  France,  of  one  of  those  fine  old  families  whose 
fortunes  grow  less  with  every  new  quartering  of  nobility,  and 
whose  names  come  at  last  to  be  their  only  possession.  Having 
made  many  sacrifices  to  give  him  an  education  befitting  his 
birth,  his  parents  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  efforts, 
and  Gerfaut  was  left  an  orphan  just  as  he  was  finishing  his 
legal  studies  at  Paris.  Thereupon  he  abandoned  the  career 
in  which  his  father  had  fondly  dreamed  that  he  might  some 
day  attain  the  red  ermine-trimmed  toga.  A  vivid  and  active 
imagination,  a  passionate  fondness  for  art,  and,  more  than  all 
else,  certain  connections  he  had  formed  with  men  of  letters, 
determined  his  vocation  and  launched  him,  like  a  lost  balloon, 
in  a  literary  career. 

Without  complaint  as  without  discouragement,  the  enthusi- 
astic youth  drained  to  the  dregs  the  poisoned  cup  that  pub- 
lishers, reading  committees,  and  managers'  offices  present  to 
neophytes  in  the  thorny  path  of  letters.  That  stage,  which 
often  ends  in  suicide,  cost  him  no  more  than  a  slice  of  his 
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patrimony ;  he  bore  the  loss  like  a  man  who  is  confident  of 
his  ability  to  make  it  good.  His  plan  was  made,  he  followed 
it  perseveringly,  and  became  a  striking  example  of  the  irre- 
sistible power  due  to  the  union  of  intelligence  and  determina- 
tion. For  him,  reputation  lay  in  the  unknown  depths  beneath 
a  dry  and  rocky  soil ;  to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  dig  a 
sort  of  artesian  well.  Gerfaut  accepted  the  heroic  task ;  for 
several  years  he  was  at  work  day  and  night,  his  forehead 
streaming  with  perspiration,  which  hope  with  the  end  of  its 
wing  soon  dried.  At  last,  the  indefatigable  toiler's  plummet 
reached  the  subterranean  spring  over  which  so  many  generous 
spirits  bend  panting,  but  never  quench  their  thirst.  At  that 
triumphant  stroke,  glory  gushed  forth,  and,  falling  back  in  a 
luminous  flood,  illuminated  a  new  name,  whose  splendor  had 
been  too  dearly  bought  not  to  be  lasting. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Octave  had  trodden  under 
foot  all  the  briars  that  infest  the  literary  field,  and  could  choose 
at  will  among  the  thorn-clad  flowers  that  alone  grow  in  that 
soil.  With  a  versatility  of  talent  that  reminded  one  of  the  pro- 
tean abilities  of  Voltaire,  he  essayed  the  most  widely  contrasted 
types  of  composition.  In  addition  to  recognized  poetic  value, 
his  dramas  possessed  that  positive  merit  which  is  summed  up 
by  theatrical  managers  in  the  consecrated  phrase :  money- 
making;  so  the  managers  saluted  him  respectfully,  while  his 
collaborators  cackled  about  him  like  barn-yard  fowls  around 
a  generous  rooster  whose  patronage  they  desire.  The  news- 
papers paid  their  weight  in  gold  for  his  articles  3Xid.feuiIletons; 
the  reviews  outbid  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  publishing 
a  fragment  of  one  of  his  unpublished  romances;   his  works, 
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illustrated  by  Porret  and  Tony  Johannot,  shone  triumphantly 
behind  the  glass  doors  in  the  Galerie  d' Orleans;  in  short, 
Gerfaut  had  conquered  a  place  among  the  dozen  or  more 
writers  who  are  called,  and  justly,  the  marshals  of  French 
literature,  of  whom  Chateaubriand  is  the  lord  high  constable. 

Was  the  journey  of  so  important  a  personage  to  this  spot, 
a  hundred  leagues  from  the  balcony  of  the  Opera,  to  take  off 
and  put  on  a  pretty  woman's  slipper,  due  to  one  of  those 
caprices  which  are  as  frequent  as  they  are  ephemeral  in  an 
artist's  mind,  or  to  one  of  those  sentiments  which  eventually 
absorb  one's  whole  life?  The  sequel  of  this  narrative  will 
answer  the  question. 

The  young  man  sitting  opposite  to  Gerfaut  presented  as 
complete  a  contrast  to  him,  both  morally  and  physically,  as  a 
drawer  of  comparisons  could  desire.  The  species  to  which 
Marillac  belonged,  and  of  which  he  was  a  most  excellent  type, 
is  one  that  is  much  in  evidence  to-day  on  Boulevard  de  Gand. 
Everybody  has  met  on  the  sidewalk  there  one  of  those  worthy 
youths  who  are  perfectly  fitted  to  make  good  officers,  excellent 
business  men,  or  respectable  magistrates,  but  whom,  unfortu- 
nately, a  mania  for  art  has  taken  by  the  throat.  Ordinarily 
they  base  their  claims  to  talent  upon  the  talent  of  somebody 
else.  One  is  a  poet's  brother-in-law,  another  the  son-in-law 
of  a  historian ;  thence  they  assume  that  they,  too,  are  entitled  to 
be  poets  or  historians.  Thomas  Corneille  is  the  first  model  of 
mediocrity  assuming  to  set  up  as  a  bel  esprit  on  the  strength 
of  another's  genius;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  very  few  of 
our  fortuitous  authors  reach  the  rank  of  Thomas  Corneille. 
Some  of  them,  half  doing  themselves  justice,  and  finding  that 
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fortune  does  not  raise  its  banner,  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a  suzerain  to  whom  they  plight  their  faith  and 
do  homage.  There  is  not  one  of  the  high  and  mighty  seign- 
eurs of  the  Revue  de  Paris  who  has  not  a  half-dozen  of  these 
voluntary  valets  to  carry,  one  his  great  sword,  another  his 
baldric,  another  nothing,  according  to  the  etiquette  observed 
at  the  burial  of  Marlborough,  if  we  can  believe  the  popular 
song. 

Marillac  had  assumed  the  duties  of  train-bearer  to  Gerfaut, 
and  his  vassalship  was  rewarded  by  some  bits  of  collaboration, 
crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table.  He  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  him  since  the  time  when  they  were  fellow-revellers 
rather  than  fellow-students  at  the  school  of  law ;  and  he,  too, 
had  cast  his  lot  in  the  literary  arena;  but  different  fortune  had 
attended  their  efforts,  and  he  had  gradually  degenerated  from 
the  role  of  rival  to  that  of  esquire.  Talent  aside,  Marillac 
was  an  artist  tooth  and  nail,  an  artist  from  the  top,  or,  better 
still,  from  the  flat  of  his  head  to  the  toes  of  his  boots,  which 
he  would  have  liked  to  wear  very  pointed,  out  of  respect  for 
the  Middle  Ages ;  for  he  excelled  particularly  in  that  part  of 
his  profession  which  concerns  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
artist,  and  possessed,  among  other  intellectual  qualifications, 
the  longest  moustaches  in  literature.  If  he  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  art  in  his  brain,  by  way  of  compensation  he  had 
its  name  always  on  his  tongue.  Art !  he  rounded  his  lips  to 
say  that  word  as  Monsieur  Jourdain  does  to  say  the  letter  O. 
Vaudeville  or  painting,  poetry  or  music,  he  tried  his  hand  at 
everything,  like  one  of  those  accomplished  horses  who  go 
equally  badly  under  the  saddle  and  in  a  cabriolet.     On  coming 
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out  from  the  musical  shafts,  he  bravely  put  on  the  literary 
harness,  which  he  looked  upon  as  his  real  vocation  and  his 
principal  claim  to  renown.  He  signed  his  name :  Marillac, 
man  of  letters ;  but,  apart  from  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
bourgeois  whom  he  called  grocers,  and  for  the  Academie  Fran- 
chise, of  which  he  had  sworn  never  to  be  a  member,  he  could 
not  be  charged  with  any  serious  fault.  His  fancy  for  pictur- 
esque expression,  which  he  mistook  for  artistic  taste,  was  not 
always,  it  is  true,  in  the  best  form,  and  his  humor  sometimes 
degenerated  into  a  mere  imitation  of  Arnal,  the  most  tedious 
of  all  forms  of  wit ;  but,  despite  these  little  foibles,  his  affecta- 
tion of  Middle-Age  customs  and  his  unfortunate  passion  for 
talent,  he  was  an  honest,  worthy,  jovial  fellow,  with  many 
excellent  qualities  and  very  devoted  to  his  friends,  especially 
to  Gerfaut.  So  it  was  possible  to  forgive  him  for  being  an 
artist  before  everything,  God  save  the  mark  !  an  artist !  male- 
diction ! 

"Will  your  story  be  very  long?"  he  said  to  Gerfaut,  when 
their  repast  was  at  an  end,  and  Catherine  had  escorted  them 
to  the  room  with  two  beds  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night. 

"  Long  or  short,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  you,  as 
long  as  you  are  doomed  to  listen  to  it?" 

"Why,  if  it's  to  be  long,  I  will  order  grog  and  load  my 
pipe;  otherwise  I  will  be  content  with  a  cigar." 

"Take  your  pipe  and  order  your  grog." 

"Hello,  there!  my  wench,"  cried  the  artist,  running  after 
Catherine,  "don't  roll  down  the  stairs  so  fast;  we  need 
you  here.  Have  no  fear,  gentle  Maritornes,  you  have  to  do 
with  young  gentlemen  who  respect  the  virtue  of  wine-shop 
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hand-maidens  from  principle.  Simply  do  us  the  favor  to 
bring  us  some  glasses,  some  sugar,  some  brandy  or  kirsch,  a 
bowl  and  some  hot  water." 

"Bless  my  soul  !  they  want  hot  water,"  cried  the  maid, 
rushing  into  the  kitchen  in  dismay;  "can  they  be  sick  so 
quick?" 

"Give  the  gentlemen  what  they  want,  you  idiot,"  replied 
Mademoiselle  Gobillot ;  "  dont  you  see  that  they  want  to  mix 
up  some  drink  as  they  do  at  Paris?" 

When  all  the  articles  necessary  for  compounding  the  grog 
were  placed  on  the  table,  Marillac  drew  up  an  old  tapestry- 
covered  easy-chair,  arranged  another  chair  to  stretch  out  his 
legs  on,  replaced  his  skull-cap  with  an  artistically  tied  silk 
handkerchief,  his  boots  with  slippers — a  love-gift ;  and,  lastly, 
lighted  a  meerschaum  pipe  with  a  long  curved  stem. 

"Now,"  said  he,  seating  himself,  "I  will  listen  without 
moving  an  eyelash,  though  your  tale  should  last  seven  days 
and  seven  nights,  like  the  creation." 

Gerfaut  walked  back  and  forth  two  or  three  times  with  the 
air  of  an  orator  thinking  up  his  exordium. 

"You  know,"  said  he,  "that  events  have  more  or  less  influ- 
ence upon  us,  according  to  the  disposition  of  mind  in  which 
they  find  us.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  my  life  of  the  adventure  which  I  propose 
to  tell  you  about,  I  must  first  describe  my  mental  condition  at 
the  time  when  it  happened ;  that  will  be  a  sort  of  physiolog- 
ical and  psychological  preamble." 

"  Damnation !"  exclaimed  Marillac,  "if  I  had  known  that, 
I'd  have  ordered  a  second  bowl." 
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"You  remember,"  continued  Gerfaut,  paying  no  heed  to 
this  pleasantry,  "  the  attack  of  spleen  I  had  rather  more  than 
a  year  ago?" 

"  Before  your  trip  through  Switzerland?  " 

"Just  so." 

"If  my  memory  serves  me,"  said  the  artist,  apparently 
seeking  his  reply  in  the  cloud  of  smoke  above  his  head,  "  you 
were  strangely  out  of  sorts  and  crotchety.  Wasn't  it  just  the 
time  that  your  play  failed  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin?  " 

"You  might  add,  when  ours  failed  at  the  Gymnase." 

"I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  You  know  that  it  never  got  as 
far  as  the  second  act,  and  I  didn't  write  a  word  of  the  first." 

"And  hardly  a  word  of  the  second.  However,  I  take  the 
catastrophe  on  my  own  shoulders ;  so  that  made  two  failures 
in  that  infernal  month  of  August." 

"Two  ruinous  \_carabinees\  failures,  too,"  rejoined  Marillac, 
who  was  fond  of  using  that  picturesque  adjective.  "  It  should 
be  said,  for  our  consolation,  that  a  more  infamous  cabal  was 
never  seen,  especially  at  the  Gymnase.  My  ears  tingle  still ; 
from  our  box,  I  could  see,  in  one  corner  of  the  pit,  a  little  cur 
in  a  black  coat  who  gave  the  signal  with  a  hiss  like  the  report 
of  a  horse-pistol. — Ah  !  canaglia  !  if  I  could  have  taken  him 
by  the  throat !" — And  with  that  he  brought  his  fist  down  on 
the  table  so  that  the  glasses  and  candles  danced. 

"  Cabal  or  not,  they  did  me  justice  that  time.  I  don't 
think  it  possible  to  conceive  two  more  wretched  plays;  but 
those  are  things  that  one  only  admits  to  one's  self,  as  Brid' 
Oison  says;  and  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  be  told  of  one's 
idiocy  by  an  ignorant  pit  howling  at  your  heels  like  a  pack  of 
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dogs  after  a  hare.  Although  I  claim  to  have  the  least  sensitive 
self-esteem  of  all  the  authors  in  Paris,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  Adam  entirely ;  a  hiss  is  always  a  hiss.  Besides, 
vanity  aside,  there  was  a  matter  of  money  involved,  which, 
on  account  of  my  bad  habit  of  spending  the  principal  with 
the  income,  was  of  no  slight  importance.  It  meant  a  loss  of 
twenty  thousand  francs  to  my  budget,  according  to  my  reckon- 
ing, and  an  indefinite  postponement  of  my  trip  to  the  East. 

"It  is  a  true  saying  that  misfortunes  never  come  singly. 
You  knew  Melanie,  whom  I  prevented  from  making  her  debut 
at  the  Vaudeville ;  by  keeping  her  away  from  all  bad  company, 
by  providing  her  with  proper  lodgings,  and  by  requiring  her 
to  continue  to  work,  I  did  her  a  real  service.  She  was  a  good 
girl,  as  sweet  and  affectionate  as  she  was  fair  and  pretty. 
Aside  from  her  fondness  for  the  stage,  and  a  certain  indolence 
which  did  not  lack  charm,  I  could  find  no  flaw  in  her,  and 
I  became  more  and  more  attached  to  her  every  day.  Some- 
times, after  long  hours  passed  with  her,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
vague,  indefinite  longing  for  a  retired  life  and  domestic  hap- 
piness. As  the  brightest  men  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  the  privilege  of  making  fools  of  themselves,  I  don't  know, 
upon  my  word,  how  far  I  might  have  stretched  that  privilege 
in  my  own  case,  had  I  not  been  rescued  from  the  danger  in 
an  unforeseen  way. 

"One  night,  when  I  arrived  at  Melanie's  rooms,  I  found 
that  the  dove  had  flown.  That  great  idiot  of  a  Ferussac, 
whom  I  did  not  distrust  in  the  least  and  to  whom  I  had  given 
the  entree,  had  turned  her  head  by  playing  upon  her  passion 
for  the  boards.     He  was  starting  for  Belgium  himself,  and 
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persuaded  her  to  go  with  him  and  dethrone  Mademoiselle 
Prevost.  Since  then  I  have  learned  that  a  Brussels  banker 
avenged  me  by  carrying  off  this  Helen  of  the  wings  from 
him.  Now  she  is  fairly  launched,  and  is  flying  on  her  own 
wings  over  the  high-road  of  bravos,  crowns,  guineas " 

"And  the  hospital.  Here's  her  good  health!"  said  Mari- 
llac,  tossing  off  a  glass  of  grog. 

"This  threefold  disappointment,  of  the  self-esteem,  the 
pocket,  and  the  heart,  did  not,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  cause 
the  black  melancholy  which  soon  seized  upon  me ;  but  it 
offered  an  opportunity  for  the  outward  manifestation  of  the 
disease  that  had  long  been  brooding  in  my  soul,  just  as 
the  pain  of  a  wound  revives  if  caustic  is  dropped  on  the 
spot. 

"There  is  in  every  man  some  dominant  sense  which  is 
developed  at  the  expense  of  its  fellows,  especially  when  the 
profession  he  adopts  responds  to  his  natural  instincts.  There- 
upon a  sort  of  canal  is  dug  in  the  man's  system  leading  to 
the  organ  principally  involved,  through  which  all  the  others 
pour  their  tribute.  The  vital  powers  thus  condensed  manifest 
themselves  externally,  and  rush  forth  in  such  abundance  as 
would  become  impossible  if  the  body  made  equal  use  of 
all  its  faculties,  if  existence  filtered  out  through  all  the  pores 
alike.  Talent  and  individuality  cannot  exist  except  at  the 
cost  of  avoiding  even  partial  waste  and  concentrating  life 
upon  one  point  in  order  to  increase  its  action.  In  that 
respect,  Origen  may  serve  as  a  type,  if  not  as  a  model. 
There  is  no  human  being  as  to  whom  it  is  not  to  a  certain 
extent  true  that  some  part  of  his  life  is  sacrificed  to  some 
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other  part.  Among  the  athletic  races,  the  forehead  contracts 
as  the  shoulders  gain  in  width ;  among  thinking  men,  it  is 
the  brain  that  preys  upon  the  other  organs ;  an  insatiable 
vampire,  it  sometimes  drains  the  last  drop  of  blood  from  the 
body  upon  which  it  preys  ! — That  was  my  vampire. 

"  During  the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  heaping  romance 
upon  poetry,  vaudeville  upon  drama,  literary  criticisms  upon 
Parisian  gossip,  I  have  often  verified  in  my  own  person,  phys- 
ically speaking,  the  phenomenon  of  the  absorption  of  the 
senses  by  the  intellect.  Many  times,  after  several  successive 
nights  of  hard  work,  the  too  tense  chords  of  my  mind  have 
suddenly  relaxed  and  thenceforth  produced  only  a  vague, 
indistinct  harmony.  At  such  times,  if  I  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  weariness  of  nature  demanding  repose,  I  would 
feel  the  pressure  of  my  will  drawing  upon  springs  that  usually 
lay  stagnant  in  their  fleshly  vessels  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
my  being.  It  would  seem  to  me  as  if  I  were  digging  up  my 
ideas  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  instead  of  gathering  them 
from  the  surface  of  my  brow.  The  more  material  organs 
would  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  enfeebled  chief.  The  sub- 
stance of  my  heart  would  rush  to  my  head  to  renew  its 
warmth ;  the  muscles  of  my  limbs  would  transmit  their  gal- 
vanic tension  to  the  fibres  of  the  brain.  The  nerves  became 
thought,  the  blood  became  imagination,  the  flesh  became  mind. 
Nothing  went  so  far  to  develop  my  materialistic  beliefs  as  this 
decarnation,  so  to  speak,  of  which  I  was  perfectly  sensible, 
and  which  I  could  almost  see. 

"  With  such  physiological  experiences  and  overwork,  I 
destroyed  my  health,  perhaps  shortened  my  life.     I  reached 
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the  age  of  thirty  with  a  wrinkled  brow,  pallid  cheeks,  and 
an  empty  and  withered  heart.  To  what  end,  great  God !  to 
obtain  a  little  ephemeral,  unfruitful  fame ! 

"At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  these  symptoms 
of  exhaustion  and  decline  had  become  so  unmistakable  that 
I  felt  my  courage  giving  way.  Franklin  has  compared  the 
heart  to  a  millstone  that  grinds  itself  when  it  has  nothing  else 
to  grind ;  I  realized  the  truth  of  the  saying,  not  in  the  heart, 
— for  a  long  time  I  had  hardly  known  of  its  existence, — but 
in  the  brain,  through  which  I  had  always  lived.  After  it  had 
pumped  my  veins  dry,  it  began  to  exhaust  its  own  sources  of 
life.  Its  distended  fibres  resembled  a  harp  that  has  been 
plunged  in  the  water  and  is  deaf  to  the  fingers  that  solicit 
it.  The  hardened  skull  was  closed  to  the  evaporation  of  the 
intellect,  which  formerly  it  constantly  exhaled  as  a  volcano 
exhales  its  smoke.  My  mental  faculties  rushed  to  a  combat 
to  which  I  sometimes  abandoned  myself  in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 
My  will  seized  upon  my  imagination  and  threw  it  to  the 
ground  to  force  it  to  give  forth  its  accustomed  music,  and  my 
imagination  remained  mute,  like  a  warrior  crushed  beneath  his 
enemy's  knee,  who  prefers  to  die  rather  than  to  cry  for  mercy. 
Often  I  would  sit  for  hours  at  a  time,  pressing  my  forehead 
with  my  hands  to  force  out  one  of  the  Minervas  I  had 
dreamed  of, — innumerable  they  were,  and  immortal ;  my  fore- 
head was  like  granite,  and  I  no  longer  had  Mercury's  hatchet. 
The  habit  of  writing  had  given  me  a  facility  of  style,  a  degree 
of  mechanical  skill  in  composition  which  I  still  retained,  but 
that  was  all.  In  vain  I  sought  a  thought  in  the  midst  of  a 
torrent  of  unmeaning  words.     Within  an  envelope  of  more 
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or  less  brilliancy  genuine  art  was  extinct;  my  talent  was  a 
corpse  in  a  ball-dress. 

"The  failure  of  my  two  plays  warned  me  that  the  public 
judged  me  as  I  judged  myself.  I  remembered  the  story  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
hear  Gil  Bias  telling  me  of  the  falling  off  in  my  homilies. 
The  public  can't  be  discharged  like  one's  secretary;  besides, 
I  judged  myself  too  harshly  to  disregard  other  people's  opin- 
ions. A  horrible  idea  suddenly  came  to  my  mind :  my  pro- 
fessional life  was  at  an  end ;  I  was  a  used-up  man ;  in  a  word, 
to  describe  my  situation  in  familiar  but  expressive  language,  I 
had  emptied  my  bag. 

' '  I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  dejection  to  which  I  was 
brought  by  that  revelation.  Melanie's  infidelity,  to  which  I 
should  have  been  almost  indifferent  at  any  other  time,  capped 
the  climax.  It  was  not  my  heart  that  suffered,  but  my  vanity, 
which  recent  trials  had  made  more  sensitive.  This,  then, 
was  the  end  of  all  my  glorious  projects,  of  all  my  ambitious 
dreams  !  At  thirty  years  of  age  I  hadn't  wit  enough  to  write 
a  vaudeville  or  win  a  grisette's  heart ! 

"One  morning  Lablanchaie  called  on  me " 

"A  clever  young  doctor,"  Marillac  interposed.  "In  July 
he  received  a  bullet,  standing  by  my  side,  at  the  attack  on 
the  Louvre ;  afterward  he  put  his  cross  in  his  pocket ;  he's  a 
very  good  fellow,  who  believes  neither  in  God  nor  the  devil." 

"Very  little  in  God,  and  not  at  all  in  the  devil. — 'What 
are  you  at  work  on  now  ? '  he  said,  as  he  saw  me  sitting  at 
my  desk ;  '  Calderon  for  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  Montesquieu 
for  the  Temps ,  or  Lord  Byron  for  your  fair  readers  ? ' 
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"Those  words  struck  me  like  a  blow  with  a  dagger. 
'That's  it,'  I  thought;  'Calderon,  Montesquieu,  Lord  Byron ! 
They  will  never  say  Gerfaut.' 

" '  Doctor,  I  think  I  have  a  touch  of  fever,'  I  replied,  hold- 
ing out  my  hand. 

"  '  Your  pulse  is  quick,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  examina- 
tion ;  '  but  the  fever  is  in  your  imagination  rather  than  your 
blood.' 

"I  explained  my  condition,  which  was  becoming  more 
unsupportable  from  day  to  day.  Although  I  had  no  great 
confidence  in  medicine,  I  had  confidence  in  him,  and  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  whose  advice  was  of  value. 

"'You  work  too  hard,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  'The 
constant  tension  of  the  brain  eventually  causes  an  excited  state 
of  things  there  that  may  end  in  delirium  or  in  a  benumbed 
state  that  makes  the  greatest  minds  useless.  This  torpor  in 
the  organs  of  thought  that  you  have  been  feeling  for  some 
time  indicates  that  they  are  in  need  of  rest.  It  is  nature's 
way  of  giving  advice,  and  one  is  always  the  worse  for  not 
listening  to  it.  When  you  are  sleepy,  you  must  go  to  bed; 
when  you  are  tired,  you  must  stop.  Rest  for  the  mind  is  what 
you  need.  Go  into  the  country,  put  yourself  on  a  healthy, 
strengthening  diet :  vegetables,  fresh  meat,  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  little  wine,  and,  above  all  things,  no  coffee.  Take  a 
moderate  amount  of  exercise,  kill  partridges  and  rabbits ;  put 
aside  all  subjects  of  vexation ;  read  the  Musee  des  Families  or 
the  Magasin  Pittoresquc.  If  you  happen  upon  some  pretty, 
fresh  little  peasant-girl,  who  keeps  her  hands  clean,  indulge  in 
an  idyllic  passion  for  her.     That  regime  will  have  the  effect 
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of  a  soothing  poultice  on  your  brain,  and  in  six  months  will 
have  brought  it  back  to  its  normal  state.' 

"'Six  months!'  I  cried;  'you  hangman  of  a  doctor,  why 
in  Heaven's  name  don't  you  tell  me  to  let  my  beard  and  nails 
grow  like  Nebuchadnezzar's?  Six  months!  Not  six  weeks, 
nor  six  days !  You  have  no  idea  how  I  detest  the  country 
and  raw  partridges  and  shepherdesses.  For  God's  sake,  think 
up  some  other  remedy ! ' 

"'We  have  homoeopathy,'  he  said,  with  a  smile.  '  Hahne- 
mann is  becoming  very  fashionable.' 

" '  Homoeopathy  it  is  ! ' 

"'You  know  the  principle  on  which  the  system  is  based: 
Similia  similibus !  You  have  the  fever,  so  you  give  yourself 
some  more  fever;  you  have  the  small-pox,  so  you  inoculate 
yourself  with  a  triple  dose  of  it.  To  take  your  own  case,  you 
are  a  little  tired  and  blase,  as  we  all  are  in  this  Babylon ;  so 
you  should  look,  for  a  cure,  to  the  same  excesses  that  brought 
you  into  that  condition.  Your  organism,  exhausted  by  the 
passions,  is  suffering  from  general  prostration,  so  try  some 
genuine  passion  that  will  galvanize  you,  warm  up  your  heart 
till  it  burns,  strain  your  nerves  till  they  burst.  Homceopathize 
yourself  mentally.  It  may  cure  you  or  it  may  kill  you ;  I  wash 
my  hands  of  it.' 

" '  The  doctor  is  a  joker,'  I  said  to  myself  when  he  had  gone. 
'  Doesn't  it  seem  as  if  the  passions  were  like  the  Wandering 
Jew's  five  sous — that  you  only  have  to  put  your  hand  in  your 
pocket  and  pull  one  out  at  your  convenience,  or  as  you  need  it? ' 

"  However,  the  suggestion,  extraordinary  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
had  impressed  me.     Lablanchaie's  first  advice  was  extremely 
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reasonable  beyond  question ;  but  I  could  not  overcome  my 
aversion  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  pastoral  dolce  far 
niente.  To  sacrifice  six  months  of  my  existence  for  an  uncer- 
tain future  advantage  was  an  utter  impossibility  for  me,  for  I 
had  always  discounted  my  life  as  well  as  my  fortune.  I  deter- 
mined to  try  the  second  method. 

"Imagine  me  therefore  in  quest  of  a  passion,  and  feeling 
myself  all  over  to  discover  where  the  skin  would  be  most 
sensitive  to  the  irritant  I  proposed  to  apply.  I  thought  at 
first  of  love,  but  I  could  not  forbear  a  melancholy  smile.  A 
long  while  before,  love  and  I  had  settled  our  accounts,  and 
we  were  living  in  the  peace  that  prevails  in  the  tomb.  I  had 
loved  so  truly !  In  a  sort  of  frenzy  I  had  lavished  the  power 
of  affection  with  which  nature  had  endowed  me.  My  lips 
had  drained  the  enchanted  chalice  from  the  subtle  perfumes 
that  swim  upon  the  surface  to  the  bitter  dregs  that  gather  at 
the  bottom ;  and  then  I  had  written  so  much  about  the  pas- 
sion, had  married  so  many  girls  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  seduced 
so  many  fair  sinners  in  my  dramas,  that  the  chimerical  crea- 
tions of  my  mind  had  consumed  what  little  fire  was  left  after 
the  violent  realities  of  my  younger  days. 

"  There  exists  between  the  author  and  the  audience  that  is 
deeply  impressed  by  his  work,  a  sympathy  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent reactions,  which  exerts  an  irresistible  fascination.  How 
many  times  have  I  sat  out  of  sight  in  the  back  of  a  box  at  the 
theatre  when  one  of  my  plays  was  being  performed,  and 
gloated  over  the  emotion  of  which  I  was  the  cause.  The 
women  who  embellished  the  hall  like  a  girdle  of  flowers, 
radiant  with  beauty  and  style  and  rank  and  wealth,  at  that 
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moment  did  not  belong  to  their  husbands  or  their  lovers  or 
themselves,  but  to  me.  It  was  I  who  melted  with  the  flame 
of  my  passion  the  ice  that  covered  those  disdainful  or  indif- 
ferent minds,  I  who  poured  out  the  torrent  of  lava  that  over- 
flowed from  my  heart  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  theirs. 
From  me,  as  from  a  life-giving  star,  darted  the  penetrating 
beams  whose  touch  made  the  coldest  start,  the  most  coquet- 
tish tremble.  And  when  the  white  half-covered  breasts  beat 
fast,  when  the  cheeks  were  tinged  with  brilliant  purple,  when 
tears  long  held  back  cast  a  veil  over  gleaming  eyes  that  were 
to  all  appearance  hard  as  diamonds,  the  magnetic  streams  of 
my  intellect  changed  to  kisses,  to  breathe  upon  those  lovely, 
panting  bosoms,  those  blushing  cheeks  and  burning  tears.  I 
could  feel  the  sea  of  passion  whose  waves  I  had  lashed  into 
fury  flow  back  into  the  lowest  depths  of  my  being.  My 
breath,  like  the  evening  zephyr,  had  passed  over  all  those 
lovely  flowers,  and  their  petals,  half-opened  by  its  caressing 
touch,  exhaled  a  thousand  delicious  odors  which  my  pride 
detected. — Oh !  how  the  fair  women  who  were  weeping  at 
my  bidding  would  have  hated  me  if  they  could  have  under- 
stood me  at  that  moment !  There  are  so  many  ways  of  pos- 
sessing a  woman  !  A  mind  stirred  in  every  fibre  by  the  tones 
of  your  voice,  eyes  that  take  fire  or  grow  dim  at  the  pictures 
drawn  by  your  hand,  a  heart  that  clings  to  your  heart,  though 
it  be  but  for  an  instant,  that  is  agitated  or  tranquil  or  despair- 
ing with  you  and  through  you — do  these  imply  a  less  complete 
surrender  than  the  giving-up  of  the  body  ?  It  is  a  harem  of 
minds,  where  genius  is  the  sultan.  May  the  fair  sex  forgive 
me  for  having  thought  sometimes,  in  the  intoxication  of  my 
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success,  that,  if  I  should  throw  down  the  handkerchief  to  its 
houris,  some  among  them  would  not  disdain  to  pick  it  up ! 
Had  I  not  sufficiently  atoned  for  my  enjoyment  of  such  strange 
passions  by  the  exhaustion  and  impotence  of  the  heart  to  which 
their  abuse  reduced  me? 

"  Love,  therefore,  was  in  my  eyes  a  dead  body,  whose  dust 
it  was  useless  to  evoke.  Ambition  remained,  a  selfish  passion, 
but  a  powerful  and  worthy  one.  I  was  conscious  that  its  germ 
had  developed  within  me  with  too  great  energy  to  care  to  run 
the  risk  of  its  coming  to  naught  by  allowing  it  to  blossom 
prematurely.  To  crawl  before  ascending  seemed  shameful  to 
me.  I  could  not  consent  to  climb  the  tree  from  its  foot,  and 
my  measures  were  not  taken  to  reach  the  summit  without 
climbing  as  my  pride  demanded.  If  love  was  to  me  a  thing 
of  the  past,  ambition  was  as  yet  no  more  than  a  thing  of  the 
future.  I  knew  too  much  to  compromise  it  by  an  experiment 
whose  folly  I  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  myself. 

"  Play  ! — '  I  am  saved !'  I  cried,  when  that  thought  occurred 
to  me,  '  there  is  my  irritant.  If  it  doesn't  act,  it  must  be  be- 
cause I  am  ossified,  and  in  that  case  there  is  nothing  for  me 
to  do  but  to  throw  myself  into  the  Seine.' — As  a  matter  of 
fact,  gambling  was  a  passion  of  which  I  had  had  absolutely 
no  experience.  It  had  always  seemed  to  me  an  extinguisher 
of  the  intellect,  and  I  had  shunned  its  excitement  as  degrad- 
ing, but  without  belittling  its  power.  In  the  course  of  moral 
anatomy  I  had  followed,  as  every  author  must  do  who  desires 
to  study  nature  before  depicting  it,  I  had  made  my  way  sev- 
eral times  into  those  dens  where  the  repose  and  honor  of  fami- 
lies are  destroyed  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  the 
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government.  There  I  had  seen  eyes  gleaming  with  such  fever- 
ish ardor,  brows  furrowed  with  such  deep  wrinkles,  lips  so  fear- 
fully distorted  and  so  deathly  white,  that  I  had  conceived  an 
involuntarily  respectful  horror  for  the  idol  of  such  places. — 
'  Thou  art  in  truth  very  great,  thou  hellish  demon  ! '  I  ex- 
claimed more  than  once  as  I  came  forth  from  one  of  the  dens 
of  iniquity,  with  a  feeling  as  if  my  head  were  compressed  by 
an  iron  band. — At  the  hands  of  that  Moloch  I  determined 
to  seek  a  cure. 

"  In  five  minutes  my  plan  was  made.  I  went  to  my  banker 
and  procured  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  repaired  to  the  least 
disreputable  gambling-house  within  my  knowledge.  I  made 
a  vow  not  to  leave  the  board  until  I  had  won  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  or  lost  my  whole  stock.  In  the  first  event,  I 
would  take  the  post  and  go  to  Cherbourg,  and  from  there 
I  would  sail  to  Mexico,  China,  India,  no  matter  where,  pro- 
vided that  it  was  some  place  where  the  contrast  with  Paris 
would  distract  me.  I  would  smoke  the  calumet  in  the  wig- 
wam of  the  red-skin ;  I  would  sleep  in  the  shade  of  the 
banana-trees  of  Hayti ;  I  would  hunt  the  tiger  in  the  forests 
of  Mysore ;  I  would  have  elephants  for  horses,  black  men  for 
valets,  dancing-girls  for  mistresses ;  in  a  word,  I  would  plunge, 
body  and  soul,  into  the  unknown  pleasures  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. If  I  lost,  the  loss  would  doubtless  develop  in  me  the 
necessity  of  making  it  good  and  the  taste  for  play ;  in  that 
case,  to  be  sure,  I  should  run  a  great  risk  of  ruining  myself; 
but  when  my  fortune  had  vanished,  necessity  would  come  with 
its  inspiring  demands.  I  almost  wanted  to  lose,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  breath  of  adversity  would  sow  the  seed  from 
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which  my  talent  was  destined  to  derive  new  life.  And  so  my 
plan  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  one;  whatever  the 
result,  I  was  sure  to  win. 

"I  began  to  play  coolly  and  carefully;  I  had  laid  out  a 
plan  of  operations  which  might  not  have  met  the  approval  of 
past-masters  in  the  art,  but  which  indicated  at  all  events  that 
I  didn't  propose  to  throw  away  my  money  like  a  solicitor's 
clerk.  After  an  hour  of  good  luck,  I  had  won  sixty-five  thou- 
sand francs,  but  I  had  decided  that  I  must  have  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  I  played  on." 

"You  deserved,"  Marillac  broke  in,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"to  be  hanged,  drawn,  quartered,  burned,  and  thrown  to  the 
four  winds.  Sixty-five  thousand  francs  in  one  hour !  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  napoleons  to  fill  your  pockets 
and  your  hat !  You  don't  deserve  to  live. — Sixty-five  thousand 
francs  ! ' ' 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  wanted  a  hundred  thousand.  So 
I  played  on,  and  after  two  hours  and  forty-two  minutes  my 
profits  had  returned  to  the  banker's  cash-box,  escorted  by 
my  twenty  thousand-franc  notes." 

"You  mean  to  drive  me  mad!  "  roared  the  artist;  "for 
God's  sake,  what  infernal  kind  of  a  combination  did  you 
play? — Did  you  hurry  right  off  to  your  banker's  to  replenish 
your  funds?" 

"It  was  half -past  six;  I  dined  quietly  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
and  went  from  there  to  the  Italiens  to  hear  the  Pirate,  which 
Rubini  sang  most  entrancingly.  Then  I  went  home  and 
searched  my  conscience ;  I  was  as  dull  and  torpid  as  I  was 
before  my  experiment.     The  emotion  I  sought  had  not  come; 
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I  was  not  even  disappointed  or  angry  about  my  money. — 'To 
the  devil  with  Lablanchaie  and  his  system ! '  I  said  as  I  went 
to  bed ;   '  to-morrow  I  must  try  something  else. ' 

"The  next  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  I  was  rolling  along 
the  Lyon  road  in  a  mail-coach.  A  week  later  I  was  in  a  boat 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  I  had  long  had  a  desire  to  see  Swit- 
zerland ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  choose  no  better  time. 
I  hoped  that  the  sharp  mountain  air,  the  calm  majesty  of  the 
glaciers,  the  fresh,  soft  breezes  of  the  lakes,  would  communi- 
cate something  of  their  serenity  to  my  mind.  But  there  is  an 
indefinable  withering  quality  peculiar  to  life  in  Paris,  which 
ends  by  making  one  insensible  to  the  influence  of  a  less  arti- 
ficial order  of  things. 

" '  Oh !  for  the  gutter  of  Rue  du  Bac ! '  I  cried,  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  from  the  summit  of  the  terrace  of  Coppet. 
The  spectacle  of  nature  unadorned  vividly  impresses  none  but 
contemplative  or  religious  minds.  Mine  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  My  habit  of  analysis  and  observation  caused 
me  to  find  more  attraction  in  a  strongly  marked  countenance 
than  in  the  most  magnificent  landscape ;  I  preferred  the 
exercise  of  my  mind  to  the  slothful  pleasure  of  ecstatic  con- 
templation, nature  in  flesh  and  blood  to  nature  in  earth  and 
sky,  the  blood  of  human  passion  to  the  ozone  of  the  purest 
atmosphere. 

"At  Geneva  I  met  an  Englishman  who  was  as  unapprecia- 
tive  and  morose  as  myself.  We  vented  our  spleen  in  common, 
and  were  bored  together.  We  travelled  through  the  Ober- 
land,  the  smaller  cantons,  and  the  Valais ;  generally  wrapped 
in  our  cloaks  on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  sleeping  at  the 
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finest  points  of  view,  and  vying  with  each  other  in  the  matter 
of  disdain  as  no  two  mortals  ever  did  before. 

"From  the  Valais  we  went  on  toward  Mont-Blanc,  and  one 
evening  we  arrived  at  Chamouni " 

"Did  you  see  any  cretins  in  the  Valais?"  said  Marillac 
abruptly,  filling  his  pipe  for  the  second  time. 

"  Several,  and  all  of  the  most  horrible  description." 

"  Don't  you  think  we  might  do  something  with  the  cretin? 
What  do  you  say  to  scratching  off  a  drama  on  that  theme  ? 
perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea." 

"It  wouldn't  come  up  to  Caliban  or  Quasimodo;  but  be 
good  enough  to  spare  your  efforts  of  imagination  and  listen, 
for  I  am  coming  to  the  interesting  part  of  my  story. ' ' 

"God  be  praised!"  exclaimed  the  artist,  expelling  an 
enormous  mouthful  of  smoke. 

"  The  next  morning,  the  Englishman  ordered  tea  served  to 
him  in  bed  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  when  I  suggested  a 
trip  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  On  that  occasion,  the  imitation  of 
Alfieri  seemed  to  me  a  little  overdone,  and  leaving  my  phleg- 
matic companion  covered  with  his  sheets  to  the  chin,  I  set 
out  alone  for  Montanvert. 

"It  was  a  magnificent  morning.  The  bright  sunlight 
shining  on  the  whole  chain  of  mountains,  green  at  the  base 
and  white  along  the  brow,  made  the  protuberances  gleam  as 
if  they  were  of  polished  metal,  While  enormous  crevasses 
plunged  vertically  down  into  awesome  darkness.  A  thick 
mist  was  rolling  in  clouds  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  higher 
up,  amid  the  dark  firs,  the  waterfalls  sparkled  like  diamonds ; 
higher  still  the  glaciers  displayed  here  and  there  their  lakes 
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of  sharp,  jagged  sapphires ;  and  against  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky  the  snow-covered  peaks  and  the  granite  needles  stood  out 
with  the  sharp  outlines  of  a  silhouette.  The  extraordinary- 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  made  it  easier  for  the  eye  to 
take  in  the  superb  details  of  this  colossal  prospect,  and  added 
grandeur  to  the  wonderful  contrast  of  forest,  cliff,  and  glacier. 

"  Several  small  parties  of  travellers,  some  on  foot,  others  on 
mules,  were  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Arve,  or  already  ascend- 
ing the  side  of  the  mountain.  From  a  distance,  you  would 
have  taken  them  for  parties  of  ants,  and  the  extreme  diminu- 
tion in  size  gave  a  better  idea  than  anything  else  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  landscape.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  quite  alone  ; 
I  had  not  even  taken  a  guide,  this  particular  pilgrimage  being 
made  by  so  many  people  that  it  was  unnecessary.  Strangely 
enough,  I  felt  unusually  light-hearted,  and  I  was  conscious  of 
an  elasticity  of  body  and  mind  that  I  had  not  known  for  a 
long  time.  So  I  courageously  set  about  climbing  the  rough 
path  leading  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  helping  myself  along  with 
the  long  staff  of  chamois  horn  I  had  taken  from  the  inn. 

"At  every  step,  I  inhaled  with  renewed  delight  the  pure, 
fresh  morning  air ;  I  gazed  vaguely  at  the  various  sun  and 
mist  effects  and  the  irregularities  of  the  path,  which  sometimes 
went  up  almost  vertically  and  at  other  times  followed  a  hori- 
zontal line  along  the  edge  of  the  yawning  chasm  at  its  left. 
From  moment  to  moment  the  silvery  ribbons  of  the  Arve  and 
Aveyron  seemed  to  grow  narrower,  while  the  crests  of  the 
higher  peaks  stood  out  clearer  and  sharper.  Sometimes  the 
noise  of  an  avalanche  burst  suddenly  upon  my  ears  like  dis- 
tant thunder,  and  was  taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  echoes 
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from  peak  to  peak.  Below  me,  a  party  of  German  students 
answered  the  voices  of  the  glaciers  with  a  chorus  from  Oberon. 
Following  the  windings  of  the  path,  I  could  see  through  the 
firs,  and  under  my  feet,  so  to  speak,  their  German  jackets, 
their  light  beards,  and  their  caps  about  the  size  of  my  fist. 
Lazily  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  pure  air,  the  superb 
landscape,  and  the  vague  music  in  the  distance,  I  experienced 
a  sensation  of  well-being  and  a  pleasure  in  living  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  a  childish  way.  As  I  walked  along,  I 
amused  myself,  when  the  path  was  not  too  steep,  by  throwing 
my  iron-shod  staff  against  the  trees  that  grew  beside  it ;  and  I 
remember  that  I  was  well  pleased  when  I  succeeded  in  hitting 
my  mark;  it  didn't  happen  often,  I  must  admit. 

"  Still  engaged  in  this  harmless  amusement,  I  approached  the 
spot  where  the  reign  of  the  Alpine  plants  begins.  Suddenly  I 
spied,  just  above  me,  a  greensward  dotted  with  rhododendrons ; 
under  the  black  foliage  of  the  firs,  those  flowers,  resembling 
bunches  of  rose-laurel,  produced  an  effect  that  fascinated  me. 
With  the  ardor  of  a  school-boy,  I  left  the  path  in  order  to  reach 
them  more  quickly;  and  when  I  had  gathered  a  bunch  of 
them  I  threw  my  staff  once  more,  with  a  triumphant  Tyrolean 
yodel,  after  the  fashion  of  my  fellow-pilgrims,  the  students. 

"A  cry  of  terror  answered  my  joyous  note.  My  iron-shod 
staff  had,  in  its  flight,  crossed  the  path  at  a  point  where  it 
made  an  elbow.  At  the  same  moment,  I  saw  a  mule's  head 
appear  at  that  point,  his  ears  thrown  back  in  terror,  then  the 
rest  of  his  body,  and  upon  the  body  a  woman  on  the  point  of 
falling  over  into  the  abyss.  I  was  speechless  and  motionless 
with  fright.     It  was  impossible  to  assist  her  because  of  the 
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narrowness  of  the  path,  and  the  stranger's  life  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  self-possession  and  intelligence  of  the  animal  she  rode. 
At  last,  the  beast  seemed  to  pluck  up  courage  once  more,  and 
plodded  on,  hanging  his  head,  however,  as  if  he  could  still 
hear  the  terrible  missile  whistling  about  his  ears.  I  slid  reck- 
lessly down  from  the  rock  on  which  I  was  standing,  seized  the 
mule  by  the  bridle,  and  led  him  safely  out  of  the  difficult 
spot ;  I  continued  to  lead  him  until  the  path  widened  out  and 
all  danger  was  at  an  end. 

"  I  then  offered  some  words  of  apology  to  her  whose  life  I 
had  endangered  by  my  imprudence,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  was  able  to  look  carefully  at  her.  She  was  young  and  well- 
made;  a  black  silk  dress  showed  off  her  slender  form  to  the 
best  advantage ;  her  straw  hat  was  tied  to  the  saddle,  and  her 
long  chestnut  hair,  all  out  of  curl  by  favor  of  the  brisk  morn- 
ing breeze,  was  flying  somewhat  in  disorder  about  her  pale 
cheeks.  When  she  heard  my  voice,  she  opened  her  eyes,  which 
she  had  closed  instinctively  at  the  approach  of  danger;  they 
seemed  to  me  the  loveliest  eyes  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

"She  glanced  at  the  precipice,  and  turned  her  head  away 
with  a  shudder.  Her  eyes  then  rested  upon  me  and  upon  the 
bunch  of  rhododendrons  I  held  in  my  hand.  The  terrified 
expression  on  her  face  instantly  changed  to  an  expression  of 
childish  curiosity. 

" '  What  pretty  flowers  !  '  she  cried  in  a  fresh,  clear  voice; 
'are  they  rhododendrons,  monsieur?' 

' '  I  offered  her  my  nosegay  without  a  word ;  and  as  she 
seemed  to  hesitate  about  taking  it,  I  said : 

"  '  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  not  believe  in  your  forgiveness.' 
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"  Meanwhile,  the  persons  with  whom  she  was  had  overtaken 
us.  There  were  two  other  women,  three  or  four  men  on  horse- 
back, and  several  guides.  At  the  first  mention  of  the  word 
'rhododendron,'  a  stout  gentleman,  fashionably  dressed,  in 
whom  I  had  at  the  first  glance  scented  an  admirer  of  the  fair 
stranger,  jumped  from  his  mule  and  clambered  up  the  steep 
slope  in  quest  of  the  flowers  they  all  seemed  so  desirous  to  ob- 
tain ;  but  when  he  came  down  again,  all  out  of  breath,  with 
an  enormous  bunch  in  his  hand,  the  young  lady  had  already 
taken  my  bouquet. 

"  '  Thanks,  Monsieur  de  Mauleon,'  said  she,  with  a  bit  of  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye;  'pray  give  them  to  the  others.'  Then 
she  bowed  slightly  to  me,  struck  her  mule  with  her  crop,  and 
rode  on.  The  rest  of  the  party  followed  her,  and  stared  at  me 
as  they  passed  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  great  Namaquois ;  the 
fat  dandy  bestowed  an  almost  impertinent  glance  on  me ;  but 
I  wasn't  tempted  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  for  a  more  or  less 
courteous  look.  When  the  cavalcade  had  passed  on,  I  went 
to  pick  up  my  staff,  which  I  found  stuck  fast  in  the  trunk  of  an 
enormous  fir-tree  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  then  I 
kept  on  up  the  mountain,  with  my  eyes  fastened  on  the  pretty 
Amazon  in  the  black  silk  dress  riding  in  front  of  me,  with  her 
hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  my  bouquet  in  her  hand. 

"A  few  moments  later,  I  reached  the  pavilion  of  Montan- 
vert,  where  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  already 
assembled,  mostly  English.  As  many  different  species  of 
travellers  as  Sterne  enumerates  could  be  distinguished  among 
them.  In  a  corner  of  the  one  room  that  serves  as  a  caravan- 
sary was  the  traveller  who  expresses  positive  convictions  on 
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every  subject  at  table,  preparing  for  the  pleasures  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace  with  a  slice  of  Bologna  sausage  and  a  bottle  of 
Montmeliant ;  on  the  greensward,  the  sentimental  traveller, 
opening  his  chest  to  the  Alpine  breeze,  and  seeking  with 
ecstatic  eye  the  chamois  perched  on  the  apex  of  the  cliffs  and 
the  edelweiss  growing  on  the  edge  of  the  ice ;  beside  him  the 
traveller  with  a  mania  for  statistics,  with  a  plan  of  Chamouni 
in  his  hand,  verifying  its  accuracy,  glacier  by  glacier,  peak  by 
peak ;  Aiguille  du  Dru,  Aiguille  Verte,  Aiguille  des  Charmoz, 
he  must  identify  them  all ;  a  single  one  less  and  all  enjoyment 
of  the  journey  was  at  an  end  for  him. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  must  a  second  time  admit  the  frivo- 
lousness,  or  rather  the  extreme  delicacy  of  my  tastes  ;  the  truly 
wonderful  panorama  before  my  eyes  interested  me  much  less 
than  the  fair  unknown,  who  at  that  moment  went  tripping 
down  the  path  to  the  Mer  de  Glace  as  light  of  foot  as  a 
sylph,  over  enormous  blocks  of  granite, —  the  gigantean 
shingle  that  the  glacier  brings  down  from  the  head  of  the 
valley. 

"I  don't  know  what  mysterious  instinct  it  was  that  made 
me  feel  that  I  was  thenceforth  bound  to  that  woman.  I  had 
met  many  lovelier  than  she,  and  the  sight  of  their  charms 
had  left  me  perfectly  indifferent.  She  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me  from  the  very  first.  The  strange  character  of 
our  first  interview  had  much  to  do,  no  doubt,  with  my  impres- 
sion. It  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  that  she  had  retained  my 
bouquet ;  she  was  holding  it  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
leaning  upon  a  staff  similar  to  mine,  an  indispensable  weapon 
for  such  an  expedition. 
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"The  other  two  ladies,  as  well  as  the  men  in  her  party, 
stopped  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Monsieur  de  Mauleon 
undertook  to  do  his  duty  as  cicisbeo,  but  at  the  first  crevasse 
he  halted,  manifesting  no  further  desire  to  rival  the  chamois. 
The  young  woman  seemed  to  experience  a  mischievous  sort  of 
delight  in  observing  his  prudent  attitude,  and,  instead  of  heed- 
ing his  injunctions,  she  started  to  run  out  upon  the  glacier, 
jumping  across  the  clefts  with  which  it  is  furrowed,  with  the 
aid  of  her  staff. 

"I  was  admiring  her  agility  and  her  recklessness  not  with- 
out some  little  anxiety,  when  I  saw  her  suddenly  stop  short. 
Instinctively  I  ran  toward  her.  An  enormous  crevasse,  of 
immeasurable  depth,  yawned  at  her  feet — blue  at  the  brink, 
black  in  the  depths.  One  would  have  said  that  it  was  the 
stroke  of  Moses'  staff  on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  brink  of  that 
frightful  but  ravishingly  beautiful  chasm  she  stood  perfectly 
motionless,  her  hands  held  out  before  her  in  horror,  her  eyes 
gleaming  with  longing  and  fear,  fascinated  like  a  bird  that 
is  on  the  point  of  falling  into  a  serpent's  maw.  I  knew  the 
irresistible  effect  upon  certain  highly  strung  temperaments  of 
the  magnetic  fascination  of  the  abyss.  So  I  seized  her  by  the 
arm,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  movement  made  her  drop 
the  staff  and  the  bunch  of  rhododendrons,  which  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chasm,  where  they  awoke  the  echoes  like  an 
earthquake. 

"I  attempted  to  draw  her  back,  but  after  a  few  steps  I  felt 
her  stagger ;  she  was  very  pale ;  her  eyes  were  closed.  I 
threw  my  arms  about  her,  and  turned  her  face  to  the  north  ; 
the  cool  north  wind  striking  upon  her  face  brought  back  some 
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color,  and  soon  she  reopened  her  lovely  brown  eyes.  I  cannot 
say  what  the  feeling  was  that  came  over  me ;  I  pressed  to  my 
heart  the  lovely  body  that  abandoned  itself  to  me  unresistingly. 
Beneath  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  amid  the  sublime  mountain 
peaks  all  around  us  that  seemed  to  hold  up  the  firmament  like 
the  columns  of  a  temple,  between  the  two  horrible  deaths  that 
had  threatened  that  lovely  angel,  my  heart  opened ;  a  living 
flood  rushed  through  my  veins ;  I  felt  that  I  loved  her,  and  I 
told  her  so. 

"She  remained  for  an  instant  against  my  breast,  her  lan- 
guishing eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  without  replying,  perhaps 
without  hearing  me.  The  shouts  of  various  persons  calling 
her,  some  of  whom  were  finally  coming  to  her  rescue,  broke 
the  charm.  She  moved  away  from  me  and  I  offered  her  my 
arm  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  salon  and  I 
had  invited  her  to  walk  through  a  contra-dance  with  me ;  she 
took  it,  but  I  could  not  pride  myself  overmuch  on  the  favor, 
for  her  knees  gave  way  at  every  step.  The  smallest  crevasses, 
which  she  had  just  leaped  across  so  lightly,  inspired  her  with 
horror,  which  I  divined  from  the  trembling  of  her  arm  in  mine. 
I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  make  numerous  detours  to  avoid 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lengthen  the  walk,  of  which  I 
was  careful  not  to  complain.  Did  I  not  know  that  when  we 
reached  port,  the  world,  that  other  Mer  de  Glace  [sea  of  ice], 
would  take  her  from  me,  perhaps  forever?  We  walked  along 
in  silence,  or  exchanging  now  and  then  an  indifferent  remark 
with  mutual  embarrassment.  When  we  were  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  persons  who  were  awaiting  her,  I  said  to  her, 
dropping  her  arm : 
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"'You  threw  away  my  flowers;  will  it  be  the  same  with 
your  memory  of  me  ?  ' 

"  She  looked  at  me,  and  did  not  reply.  I  liked  her  silence. 
I  bowed  to  her  respectfully,  and  went  back  to  the  pavilion, 
while  she  described  her  adventure  to  her  friends,  omitting 
some  of  the  details,  however,  I  was  quite  sure. 

"Almost  all  the  travellers  who  visit  Chamouni  are  like  an  O 
with  the  circumflex  accent.  In  that  town,  amazement  is  an 
obligation,  and  idiocy  a  duty ;  every  one  contributes  his  quota 
of  admiring  exclamations  of  which  nature  is  the  inevitable 
text. — There  is  not  a  linen-draper  who  doesn't  compel  his 
spouse  to  admire  the  landscape  and  to  give  herself  a  crick  in 
the  neck  by  gazing  at  the  Grande-Jorasse  or  the  Dome  du 
Goute;  not  a  druggist  who  doesn't  raise  his  head  with  Byro- 
nian  pride;  not  a  counsellor  of  the  royal  court  who  doesn't 
stare  like  Diderot.  The  travellers'  book  is  filled  with  extraor- 
dinary deliverances  from  such  worthies  as  these  as  to  the 
intensity  of  their  emotions,  the  exaltation  of  their  minds, 
the  overflowing  of  their  hearts,  the  impossibility  of  expressing 
what  they  feel,  the  sense  of  their  own  paltriness  before  the 
grandeur  of  nature. — The  exaltation  of  a  wine-merchant,  for- 
sooth ;  the  overflowing  heart  of  an  honest  candle-maker ! — 
Above  all,  what  a  fine  thing  to  transmit  to  posterity :  a  bonnet- 
maker  of  Rue  Quincampoix  has  discovered  that  he  is  smaller 
than  Mont  Blanc ! 

"The  travellers'  book  at  Montanvert  is  a  collection  of 
stupid  sayings  in  all  tongues,  to  which  few  people  refuse  their 
tribute;  the  most  modest  write  nothing  but  their  names.  I 
hoped  by  that  means  to  learn  the  name  of  the  fair  traveller, 
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and  my  hope  was  not  disappointed.  I  soon  discovered  the 
corpulent  Monsieur  de  Mauleon  occupied  in  inscribing  his 
name  on  the  register  in  characters  worthy  of  Monsieur  Prud- 
homme ;  the  other  members  of  the  little  caravan  followed  his 
example,  and,  last  of  all,  the  young  woman  wrote  her  name. 
When  she  had  walked  away,  I  went  to  the  desk,  and  carelessly 
taking  up  the  book,  I  read  on  the  last  line  these  words  in  a 
pretty  English  hand : 

"  'Baronne  Clemence  de  Bergenheim.'  " 


VII 


"The  Baronne  de  Bergenheim!"  cried  Marillac;  "ah? 
rascal,  now  I  understand,  and  I  might  dispense  with  the 
rest  of  your  story.  So  that's  the  reason  why,  instead  of  vis- 
iting the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  we  agreed  to  do  in  Paris, 
you  made  me  leave  the  road  at  Strasbourg,  on  the  plea 
that  you  wanted  to  make  a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  pictur- 
esque spots  in  the  Vosges.  It  isn't  fair  to  take  advantage  of 
a  friend's  guilelessness  to  that  extent.  And  to  think  that  I 
have  let  you  lead  me  by  the  nose  to  within  a  league  of 
Bergenheim ' ' 

"Hush!  "  Gerfaut  interposed;  "I  haven't  done.  Smoke 
and  listen. 

"I  followed  Madame  de  Bergenheim  to  Geneva.  She  was 
staying  there  with  her  aunt,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  see  Mont  Blanc.  The  day  after  her  return,  she 
started  for  home,  before  I  had  met  her  again ;  but  I  knew 
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her  name,  which  was  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  had  heard  it 
mentioned  in  several  houses  in  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and 
I  knew  that  I  should  have  a  chance  to  see  her  during  the 
winter. 

"  So  I  remained  at  Geneva,  the  victim  of  a  sensation  as 
new  as  it  was  strange.  It  acted  first  upon  the  brain,  and  I 
felt  the  ice  melting  and  the  springs  ready  to  gush  forth. 
I  seized  my  pen  in  a  frenzy  not  unlike  an  attack  of  madness. 
In  four  days,  I  had  finished  two  acts  of  the  drama  I  was  then 
at  work  upon.  I  had  never  written  anything  more  vigorous 
or  more  intense.  My  familiar  demon  was  beating  in  my 
arteries,  rushing  through  my  veins,  throbbing  behind  the  walls 
of  my  forehead  as  if  it  would  break  them  down  in  order  to 
come  forth  more  quickly.  My  hand  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
my  imagination,  and  I  was  obliged  to  write  in  hieroglyphics 
in  order  to  follow  that  ungovernable  steed. — Adieu  to  the 
profitless  reveries  of  spleen  and  the  meditation  d  la  Werther ! 
The  sky  was  blue,  the  air  was  pure,  and  life  was  joyous  and 
happy.     My  talent  was  not  dead. 

"  When  the  first  flow  was  somewhat  checked,  Madame  de 
Bergenheim's  image,  of  which  I  had  caught  only  vague 
glimpses  meanwhile,  returned  in  a  less  vaporous  form ;  I  took 
the  keenest  delight  in  going  over  the  most  trifling  circum- 
stances of  our  meeting,  the  minutest  details  of  her  features, 
the  general  effect  of  her  costume,  her  manner  of  walking  and 
of  carrying  her  head.  The  things  of  which  I  had  retained 
the  most  vivid  impression  were  the  extreme  gentleness  of  her 
great  brown  eyes,  the  almost  child-like  intonation  of  her  voice, 
a  vague  odor  of  heliotrope  with  which  her  hair  was  perfumed, 
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and  the  pressure  of  her  lithe  form  upon  ray  arm  and  against 
my  breast.  I  sometimes  surprised  myself  embracing  myself 
to  reproduce  this  last  sensation,  and  at  such  times  I  couldn't 
help  laughing  at  my  own  preoccupation,  worthy  of  an  amorous 
youth  of  fifteen. 

"  I  was  so  convinced  of  my  inability  to  love,  that  at  first  the 
idea  of  a  serious  passion  never  entered  my  mind.  However, 
the  thought  of  my  fair  traveller  took  a  more  and  more  promi- 
nent place  in  my  memory  and  threatened  to  exclude  every- 
thing else.  I  subjected  myself  thereupon  to  a  searching 
analysis;  I  endeavored  to  determine  the  precise  location  of 
this  sentiment  of  which  I  was  even  now  involuntarily  under- 
going the  yoke ;  for  some  time  longer  I  persuaded  myself  that 
it  was  only  a  result  of  brain  excitement,  one  of  those  imaginary 
passions  of  which  I  had  more  than  once  experienced  the 
pleasant  but  ephemeral  sensations.  But  I  soon  realized  that 
the  disease — or  its  opposite,  for  why  call  love  a  disease  ? — had 
penetrated  the  nobler  regions  of  my  being,  and  I  felt  my  heart 
struggling  like  a  person  buried  alive  trying  to  escape  from  the 
tomb.  From  the  ashes  of  the  volcano  which  I  deemed  extinct, 
a  flower  sprang  forth  and  suddenly  bloomed,  exhaling  the 
sweetest  odors,  dressed  in  the  loveliest  colors.  Artless  enthu- 
siasm, faith  in  love,  the  whole  brilliant  procession  of  the 
innocent  illusions  of  youth,  returned  as  if  by  enchantment  to 
salute  the  new  rose  of  my  life ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had 
been  born  a  second  time, — a  birth  more  perfect  than  the  first, 
because  I  was  myself  present  in  mind,  because  I  understood  its 
mysteries  while  tasting  its  joys.  When  I  contemplated  this 
regeneration,  my  past  seemed  no  more  than  a  dark  shadow 
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at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss.  I  turned  to  the  future  with  the 
religious  fervor  of  the  Mussulman  who  faces  the  East  when  he 
kneels,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  my  mind  as  I  thought  of  the  heart 
that  had  been  given  me. — I  loved  ! 

"I  returned  to  Paris,  and  first  of  all  enlisted  the  services 
of  Casorans,  who  knows  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba. 

"  '  Madame  de  Bergenheim,'  he  said,  '  is  a  society  woman, 
not  very  pretty,  but  clever  and  attractive.  She  is  one  of  our 
coquettes  with  sixteen  quarterings  of  nobility  and  twenty-four 
carats  of  virtue,  who  always  have  two  victims  harnessed  to 
their  chariot,  and  a  third  underneath,  and  yet  it  isn't  possi- 
ble for  anybody  to  say  a  word  about  their  conduct.  At  this 
moment,  Mauleon  and  D'Arzenac  are  harnessed  up  together; 
I  don't  know  who  is  under  the  carriage. — She  is  to  pass  the 
winter  here  with  her  aunt,  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  one 
of  the  ugliest,  wickedest  old  maids  on  Rue  de  Varennes. — 
Her  husband  is  a  good  fellow,  who  has  lived  on  his  estate 
in  the  country  ever  since  the  Revolution  of  July,  cutting 
wood  and  killing  wild  boars,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
his  wife.' 

"  He  then  told  me  at  what  houses  the  ladies  visited  most 
frequently,  and  said,  with  a  knowing  look,  as  he  left  me: 

"  '  Look  well  to  yourself  if  you  propose  to  try  the  power  of 
your  fascinations  on  the  little  baroness ;  the  man  who  meddles 
with  her  gets  stung.' 

"This  information,  from  a  viper  like  Casorans,  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  me.  Evidently  the  place  was  not  taken ;  but 
whether  it  was  impregnable  was  another  matter. 
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"  Before  Madame  de  Bergenheim's  return,  I  began  to  make 
my  appearance  with  great  regularity  in  the  houses  my  friend 
had  mentioned.  My  position  in  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  is 
rather  peculiar,  but  well  enough  in  my  opinion ;  I  have  suffi- 
cient family  connections  there  to  be  upheld  by  some  few 
people  if  I  am  assailed  by  a  great  many,  and  that  is  the 
essential  thing.  By  favor  of  my  works  I  am  looked  upon  as 
an  atheist  and  Jacobin,  I  know;  but  aside  from  those  two 
little  shortcomings,  there  is  no  great  fault  to  be  found  with 
me.  Then,  too,  as  it  is  well  known  that  I  have  repelled  some 
advances  from  the  present  government,  and  that  I  declined 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  last  year,  that  makes  up  for 
a  great  deal  and  half  washes  away  my  crimes.  Moreover,  I  am 
supposed  to  have  some  skill  in  matters  of  heraldry,  which  I 
owe  to  one  of  my  uncles,  a  persistent  unmasker  of  genealogical 
claims.  That  fact  procures  me  some  consideration  at  which  I 
laugh  in  my  sleeve  sometimes,  when  I  see  people  who  cordially 
detest  me  salute  me  as  the  cure  of  Saint-Eustache  saluted  Bayle, 
for  fear  that  I  may  fire  at  their  saint.  Again,  in  those  parts,  I 
am  no  longer  the  Gerfaut  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  or  of  the 
fashionable  book-stalls,  but  the  Vicomte  de  Gerfaut. — With 
your  bourgeois  ideas,  perhaps  you  don't  understand " 

"Bourgeois!"  cried  Marillac,  leaping  up  from  his  easy- 
chair,  "what  sort  of  a  song  is  that  you're  singing?  are  you 
anxious  that  we  should  go  out  and  slash  at  each  other  before 
breakfast  to-morrow?  Bourgeois!  why  not  grocer?  I  am  an 
artist,  I'd  have  you  know!" 

"Don't  lose  your  temper;  I  simply  meant  that  in  certain 
places  the  title  of  viscount  has  retained  a  power  of  fascination 
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that  you  might  not  realize,  with  your  artistic  but  plebeian  ideas 
of  the  year  of  grace  1832." 

"All  right." 

"In  the  eyes  of  those  persons  who  still  set  store  by  aristo- 
cratic playthings,  and  all  women  are  among  the  number,  '  vis- 
count '  is  a  recommendation.  The  word  has  a  free  and  easy, 
gallant  sound  that  fits  a  young  bachelor  extremely  well.  Of 
all  titles,  duke  excepted,  it  is  the  most  attractive.  Moliere 
and  Regnard  brought  marquis  into  disrepute.  Count  is  hope- 
lessly vulgarized,  thanks  to  the  senators  of  the  Empire.  As 
to  baron,  unless  your  name  is  Montmorency  or  Beaufremont, 
that  title  is  the  cotton-lace  of  nobility;  viscount,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  without  stain ;  it  exhales  a  perfume  of  the  old  regime 
mingled  with  young  France ;  Chateaubriand  is  a  viscount,  you 
know. 

"So  in  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  I  am  viscount  first,  man 
of  talent  next,  assuming  that  I  have  some  little  talent,  as  my 
flatterers  are  good  enough  to  assert.  I  tie  up  my  works  with 
my  patents  of  nobility,  I  roll  up  my  talent  in  my  title  as  you 
would  roll  a  bitter  pill  in  powdered  sugar.  That  is  my  receipt 
for  making  the  enormities  of  my  abominable  compositions 
digestible  by  the  dowagers  and  chevaliers  of  Coblentz. 

"Speaking  of  nobility,  I  return  to  my  subject.  One  day  I 
chanced  to  be  glancing  over  the  article  concerning  my  family 
in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Saint- A  Hats ;  I  found  that  in  1569  one 
of  my  ancestors,  Christophe  de  Gerfaut,  married  one  Iolande 
de  Corandeuil. 

"'0  my  ancestor!  O  my  ancestress!'  I  cried,  'you  had 
curious  baptismal  names ;  but  no  matter,  I  forgive  you.     You 
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will  have  to  serve  me  as  grappling-irons;  I  must  be  a  great 
bungler,  if,  at  our  first  meeting,  the  old  aunt  doesn't  hear 
about  Christophe.' 

"A  few  days  after  that,  I  called  at  the  Marquise  de  Cha- 
meillan's,  one  of  the  most  saintly  houses  in  the  great  faubourg. 
When  I  make  my  appearance  there,  I  am  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce the  sensation  that  Beelzebub  would  undoubtedly  produce, 
were  he  to  enter  a  salon  in  Paradise.  That  evening  I  pro- 
duced the  usual  effect.  When  my  name  was  announced,  I  saw 
a  great  agitation  of  heads  in  the  groups  of  young  women  who 
were  whispering  confidences  to  one  another,  and  many  curious 
glances  directed  at  me ;  among  the  lovely  eyes  were  two  far 
lovelier  than  all  the  rest :  they  belonged  to  the  fair  traveller 
of  Montanvert. 

"  I  exchanged  a  swift  glance  with  her,  just  one ;  after  I  had 
paid  my  respects  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  I  mingled  with 
the  men  and  began  to  question  an  ex-peer  upon  some  political 
subject  or  other,  taking  care  not  to  look  again  in  Madame  de 
Bergenheim's  direction. 

"In  a  moment  Madame  de  Chameillan  came  and  offered 
the  peer  a  seat  at  the  whist-table;  he  excused  himself  as  he 
was  obliged  to  go. 

"'I  don't  dare  ask  you  to  join  Mademoiselle  de  Coran- 
deuil's  table,'  said  she,  turning  to  me;  'besides,  I  am  not  so 
blind  to  my  own  interest  and  the  pleasure  of  all  these  ladies  as 
to  banish  you  to  a  card-table.' 

"  I  took  the  card  which  she  half  offered  me,  with  an  eager- 
ness which  must  have  led  her  to  think  that  I  had  become  a 
second  Bewerley  during  my  travels. 
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"  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  was,  in  truth,  the  ugly  and 
forbidding  personage  described  by  Casorans;  but  had  she 
been  more  horrible  than  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  I  was  none 
the  less  determined  to  make  a  conquest  of  her.  I  began  to 
play,  therefore,  with  unusual  care.  I  was  her  partner,  and  I 
knew  by  experience  the  profound  loathing  that  the  loss  of  their 
money  arouses  in  the  hearts  of  elderly  females.  Never  have  I 
longed  for  success  at  cards  as  I  did  that  evening.  Thanks  to 
Heaven,  we  won.  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  who  has  an 
income  of  forty  thousand  francs,  was  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  a  gain  of  two  or  three  louis.  So  it  was  that  her  manner 
was  almost  gracious  as  she  complimented  me  on  my  game 
when  we  left  the  table. 

'"I  would  like  to  contract  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance with  you,'  she  said. 

"  'It  is  already  contracted,  mademoiselle,'  I  replied,  taking 
the  ball  on  the  bound. 

"'How  so,  monsieur?'  said  she,  raising  her  head  with  a 
dignified  air,  as  if  she  were  making  ready  to  resent  some 
impertinent  remark. 

"I  drew  myself  up,  in  my  turn,  and  imparted  a  feudal 
expression  to  my  features. 

' ' '  Mademoiselle,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected  with 
your  family, — somewhat  distantly,  to  be  sure, — and  that  is  why 
I  speak  of  an  alliance  between  us  as  something  already  con- 
summated. In  1569,  one  of  my  ancestors,  Christophe  de 
Gerfaut,  captain  of  King  Charles  the  Ninth's  arquebusiers, 
married  Mademoiselle  Iolande  de  Corandeuil,  one  of  your 
great  aunts.' 
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** '  Iolande  is  a  common  name  in  our  family,'  rejoined  the 
old  lady,  with  the  most  affable  smile  her  face  could  command  ; 
1 1  bear  it  myself,  in  fact.  The  Corandeuils,  monsieur,  have 
never  denied  their  connections,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
acknowledge  my  relationship  to  such  a  man  as  you.  We  treat 
those  whose  alliance  dates  back  to  1300  as  cousins.' 

"  'I  am  three  centuries  nearer  to  you  than  that,'  I  replied 
in  an  insinuating  voice ;  '  may  I  hope  that  my  good  fortune 
will  entitle  me  to  present  my  respects  to  you  ? ' 

"Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  replied  to  my  Tartuffian  ad- 
vances with  full  permission  to  call  upon  her,  couched  in  the 
most  courteous  terms.  My  attention  was  not  so  engrossed  by 
our  dialogue,  that  I  did  not  observe,  in  a  mirror,  the  interest 
with  which  Madame  de  Bergenheim's  eyes  followed  my  conver- 
sation with  her  aunt ;  but  I  did  not  turn  around,  and  I  allowed 
her  to  take  her  leave  without  looking  at  her  a  second  time. 

"Three  days  later,  I  went  to  pay  my  first  visit.  Madame 
de  Bergenheim  received  my  salutation  with  the  manner  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  warned  and  was  consequently  prepared. 
We  exchanged,  as  before,  a  single  swift,  searching  glance,  and 
that  was  all.  Taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  numerous 
visitors,  which  left  every  one  at  liberty,  I  set  about  inspecting 
with  an  experienced  eye  the  ground  upon  which  I  had  just  set 
foot. 

"  Before  the  end  of  the  evening,  I  realized  the  accuracy  of 
what  Casorans  had  told  me.  Among  all  the  men  who  were 
there,  I  could  find  only  two  avowed  suitors :  Monsieur  de 
Mauleon,  whose  utter  insignificance  is  notorious,  and  Monsieur 
d'Arzenac,  who,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  a  more  dangerous 
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customer.  By  virtue  of  an  income  of  something  like  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  D'Arzenac,  who  is  a  man  of  good  birth, 
too,  enjoys  one  of  the  most  desirable  positions  you  can  imag- 
ine ;  he  is  not  below  the  level  of  his  name  or  of  his  fortune ; 
irreproachable  in  morals  as  in  manners;  sufficiently  well 
informed;  exquisitely  courteous,  but  reserved;  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ground  he  was  treading  on ;  and  withal 
spending  more  money  upon  women  than  is  customary  among 
the  pashas  of  young  France,  he  was,  beyond  controversy,  the 
bright,  particular  star  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil's  salon. 
But,  despite  all  these  advantages,  a  careful  scrutiny  convinced 
me  that  his  case  was  desperate.  Madame  de  Bergenheim 
received  him  well  enough — too  well,  indeed.  She  listened 
to  him  ordinarily  with  a  smile,  in  which  I  could  detect  a 
certain  degree  of  gratitude  for  the  attentions  he  lavished  upon 
her.  She  seemed  glad  to  have  him  in  her  train  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  for  he  is  a  fine  horseman ;  and  he  was  her  favorite 
partner  in  the  galop,  which  he  dances  with  true  Hungarian 
perfection.     At  that  point,  his  successes  came  to  an  end. 

"After  some  days,  having  surveyed  the  whole  ground  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  passed  her  suitors,  great  and  small, 
through  the  sieve  one  after  another,  I  became  convinced  that 
Clemence  loved  no  one. 

"  '  She  shall  love  me,'  I  said  to  myself  on  the  evening  when 
I  definitively  arrived  at  that  conviction.  This  concise  asser- 
tion of  the  certain  fulfilment  of  my  desires  was  based  upon 
the  following  propositions,  which  are  my  articles  of  faith : 

"  •  No  woman  is  invincible  ; 

Love  alone  protects  from  love.' 
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Therefore,  the  woman  who  has  never  loved,  and  who  has  re- 
sisted nine  lovers,  will  yield  to  the  tenth. 

"The  only  point  was  to  be  the  tenth  myself.  That  was 
the  problem  to  be  solved. 

"  Madame  de  Bergenheim  had  been  married  only  three 
years ;  her  husband,  a  young  man  of  agreeable  manners,  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  model  spouse :  if  these  last  con- 
siderations were  of  small  importance,  the  first  had  great 
weight.  In  all  probability  it  was  too  soon.  Without  being 
beautiful,  she  was  very  attractive,  and  to  many  people, — a  sec- 
ond obstacle,  as  sensitiveness  in  women  almost  always  develops 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  success.  She  had  wit,  and  an 
observing  mind.  She  was  tremendously  aristocratic.  Now, 
I  am  well  aware  that,  although  great  ladies  are  the  slaves  of 
their  lovers  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  they  take  their 
revenge  upon  would-be  lovers  for  their  involuntary  subjec- 
tion to  the  other  sex.  Clemence  was  the  fashion,  she  was 
much  courted  and  much  envied,  but  she  was  under  the  special 
surveillance  of  devotees,  old  maids,  retired  beauties, — in  a 
word,  of  the  whole  sheriff's  posse  of  females,  whose  eyes, 
mouths,  and  ears  seem  to  have  the  special  mission  of  wound- 
ing sensitive  hearts  while  looking  to  the  conservation  of  good 
morals. 

"This  mass  of  difficulties,  no  one  of  which  escaped  my 
observation,  brought  as  many  wrinkles  to  my  brow  as  if  I 
had  been  called  upon  to  solve  all  the  propositions  of  Euclid  at 
a  moment's  notice.  She  shall  love  me  !  those  words  greeted 
my  eyes  in  letters  of  fire  at  every  turn ;  but  how  was  I  to 
attain  that  result  ?     No  satisfactory  method  occurred  to  me. 
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Women  are  so  capricious,  so  deep,  so  enigmatical !  It  is  such 
a  simple  matter  to  destroy  one's  chances  with  them  !  one  false 
step,  one  trace  of  awkwardness,  the  slightest  failure  of  tact 
or  intelligence,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon  or  too  late ! 
A  single  thing  was  evident  to  me :  I  must  display  immense 
powers  of  fascination,  must  evolve  a  complete  scheme  of 
lover's  strategy;  but  what  should  that  scheme  be? 

"It  was  a  far  cry  to  the  earthly  paradise  of  Montanvert, 
where,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  dance  a  reel,  I  had  exposed 
her  to  the  risk  of  death,  then  rescued  her,  and  said  to  her, 
by  way  of  conclusion :  '  I  love  you  ! '  In  salons,  passion  can- 
not adopt  that  free  and  dramatic  gait;  flowers  wither  by 
candle-light ;  the  atmosphere  of  ball-rooms  and  fetes  oppresses 
the  heart  with  its  stifling  closeness — the  heart  that  is  so  quick 
to  expand  in  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains;  at  Paris,  the 
surprises  and  the  impulsive  performance  of  the  glacier  would 
have  been  madness  or  impropriety.  Among  the  mountains, 
an  outspoken  sympathy,  stronger  than  social  conventions, 
would  have  made  us  Octave  and  Clemence  to  each  other 
from  the  first  day.  In  Paris,  she  was  Baronne  de  Bergenheim 
and  I  Vicomte  de  Gerfaut.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  take  the 
ordinary  course,  to  begin  the  novel  at  the  first  page,  with  no 
idea  how  I  was  to  connect  the  prologue  with  it. 

"  What  should  be  my  plan  of  campaign? 

"Should  I  play  the  agreeable  man  of  the  world?  should  I 
try  to  attract  her  notice  and  win  her  favor  by  the  unremitting 
assiduity,  the  innumerable  little  attentions  and  skilfully  devised 
flattery  which  constitute  what  is  called  in  classical  language 
the  art  of  paying  one's  court?     But  D'Arzenac  had  assumed 
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that  role,  and  filled  it  with  such  superior  skill  as  put  any 
attempt  at  rivalry  out  of  the  question.  I  saw,  too,  where  it 
had  brought  him.  To  kindle  that  heart  required  a  more 
ardent  spark  than  the  gallantry  of  a  mere  lady's-man,  which 
flattered  the  vanity  without  reaching  the  heart. 

"There  was  the  impassioned  method,  burning,  consuming, 
ferocious  love.  There  are  women  on  whom  convulsive  sighs 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  stomach,  eyebrows  contracted  in 
a  fantastic  way,  eyes  of  which  you  can  see  only  the  whites  and 
which  seem  to  say:  'Love  me,  or  I'll  kill  you!  '  produce  a 
prodigious  effect.  I  had  myself  had  some  experience  of  the 
power  of  this  sort  of  fascination,  from  having  put  it  in  opera- 
tion one  day,  as  a  pastime,  upon  a  dear  little  fair-haired  crea- 
ture who  thought  it  was  delightful  to  have  a  Raoul  Bluebeard 
for  a  lover.  But  the  slightly  drooping  corners  of  Clemence's 
mouth  sometimes  gave  to  her  face  an  ironical  expression  which 
would  have  defied  Othello  himself. 

' ' '  She  has  a  fund  of  wit,  and  she  knows  it, '  I  said  to 
myself;  'shall  I  attack  her  on  that  side?  Women  enjoy  a 
little  contest  of  that  kind ;  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
display  a  multitude  of  pretty  gestures,  piquant  poutings,  out- 
bursts of  joyous  laughter,  fascinating  caprices,  whose  effect 
they  well  know.  Shall  I  play  Benedict  to  this  Beatrice? 
But  that  would  hardly  amount  to  more  than  a  prologue,  and 
I  was  very  desirous  to  reach  the  epilogue.' 

"  I  passed  in  review  one  after  another  all  the  different  roads 
a  lover  can  take  to  reach  his  goal ;  I  recapitulated  all  the 
methods  of  seduction,  more  or  less  infallible ;  in  a  word,  I 
rehearsed  my  tactics  like  a  lieutenant  about  to  give  lessons  to 
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the  battalion. — When  I  had  done,  I  was  no  further  ahead  than 
when  I  began. 

"  'To  the  devil  with  systems ! '  I  cried ;  '  I  won't  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  adopt  with  premeditation  the  role  of  a  roue  when  I 
feel  a  natural  impulse  to  play  that  of  a  lover.  Feeling  is 
worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  analysis.  Let  him  who 
will,  try  Lovelace's  experiments !  I  will  just  love ;  take  it 
all  in  all,  that  is  the  best  way  to  make  one's  self  agreeable.' — 
And  I  leaped  into  the  torrent  head  foremost,  without  further 
thought  as  to  how  I  was  to  land. 

"  While  I  was  planning  my  attack,  Madame  de  Bergenheim 
had  put  herself  on  guard  and  had  thrown  out  defensive  works ; 
puzzled  by  my  reserve,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  my 
almost  extravagant  conduct  at  our  first  interview,  her  woman's 
shrewdness  foresaw  a  scheme  which  she  was  determined  to 
defeat.  My  own  schemes  were  divined  in  part,  but  I  divined 
hers  in  full;  so  that  I  had  the  advantage. 

"I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  observed  her  treacherous 
coquetry,  when  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  without 
disguise  the  inspirations  of  my  heart  instead  of  taking  for 
my  guide  the  strategic  suggestions  of  my  mind.  Whenever 
I  held  her  hand  in  dancing  with  her,  I  fancied  that  I  could 
feel  a  little  claw  ready  to  pierce  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
glove.  But,  pending  the  scratch,  it  was  a  velvet  claw,  very 
gentle  and  very  gracious ;  and  I,  while  doing  my  utmost  to 
forward  her  treachery,  did  not  feel  that  I  was  greatly  de- 
ceived thereby.  With  the  sort  of  glamour  cast  upon  me  by 
my  reputation,  deserved  or  not,  it  was  evident  that  I  seemed 
to  her  a  conquest  worth  making,  a  victim  upon  whom  she 
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could  not  lavish  too  many  flowers  in  order  to  lead  him  to  the 
altar  of  immolation.  As  a  preliminary  chain  about  my  neck, 
Mauleon  and  D' Arzenac  e  tutti  quanti  were  thrown  over  for  me 
without  my  being  obliged  to  solicit  with  a  look  such  a  general 
disbandment.  I  interpreted  the  reform  as  I  should.  I  under- 
stood that  she  desired  to  bring  all  her  fascinations  to  bear  upon 
me  in  order  to  leave  me  no  means  of  salvation ;  the  hares  were 
abandoned  for  the  stag.     I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  conceit. 

' '  This  conduct  wounded  me  at  first,  but  I  forgave  her  when 
a  more  careful  scrutiny  had  thrown  more  light  on  this  adorable 
woman's  character.  In  her,  coquetry  was  not  a  vice  of  the 
heart,  or  a  lack  of  refinement  of  mind;  it  was  the  childish 
play  of  a  heart  that  had  no  occupant ;  having  nothing  better 
"to  do,  she  took  it  up  as  a  legitimate  pastime,  without  attaching 
any  importance  to  it  and  without  scruple.  Like  all  women, 
she  liked  to  please ;  success  tickled  her  vanity ;  the  fumes 
of  the  incense  may  have  gone  to  her  head  sometimes,  but, 
amid  the  hurly-burly,  her  heart  was  at  peace,  pure  and  un- 
troubled. She  felt  so  little  danger  to  herself  in  the  game  she 
was  playing,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  her  that  there  could  be 
any  serious  danger  to  others,  and  perhaps  she  thought  but 
little  about  it.  Genuine  passions  are  not  so  common  in  the 
salons  of  Paris  that  a  pretty  woman  need  feel  any  great 
remorse  because  she  attracts  men  without  falling  in  love. 
Werther's  pistol  isn't  ordinarily  found  among  the  chattels 
of  the  dandies  on  Boulevard  de  Gand. 

"  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  then,  was  a  flirt  of  unequalled 
ingenuousness  and  self-confidence.  Having  never  learned 
what  love  meant,  not  even  from  her  husband,  she  looked  upon 
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her  little  establishment  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  her  position, 
acquired  on  her  wedding-day,  like  her  diamonds  and  cash- 
meres. There  was  in  the  quality  of  her  voice,  which  was 
pleasant  to  the  ear  rather  than  moving;  in  the  innocent  ex- 
pression of  her  great  eyes,  which  she  sometimes  allowed  to 
rest  on  mine  without  thinking  of  withdrawing  them;  in  a  sort 
of  general  elasticity  of  movement,  which  seemed  to  denote 
that  her  proper  place  was  the  dancing-floor  rather  than  the 
divan ;  in  a  thousand  slight,  imperceptible  touches,  in  short, 
which  a  lover  alone  can  appreciate, — there  was  something  that 
said :  •  I  have  never  loved. '  For  my  own  part,  I  believed  it ; 
one  is  so  glad  to  be  able  to  believe! 

' '  Far  from  worrying  about  the  trap  that  was  set  for  me,  I 
stepped  into  it,  head  down,  and  offered  my  neck  to  the  yoke 
with  a  docility  which  must  have  amused  her,  I  fancy ;  but  I 
had  strong  hopes  that  I  should  not  have  to  wear  it  alone.  A 
coquette  who  struts  about  coolly  in  the  sunshine  of  her  tri- 
umphs resembles  the  expert  swimmers  whose  graceful  attitudes 
arouse  the  spectators'  admiration ;  but  let  the  artist  encounter 
an  unexpected  current,  and  he  is  carried  away,  drowned  some- 
times, deriving  little  benefit  from  his  ability  to  dive  artistically. 
Throw  Celimene  into  the  current  of  a  genuine  passion, — I 
don't  mean  the  brutality  of  Alcestis, — and  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  favor  of  coquetry  being  worsted  by  love ;  I  had  such 
faith  in  mine,  that  I  thought  I  could  fix  the  precise  moment 
when  I  should  command  victory  to  perch  on  my  banner,  sure 
of  being  obeyed. 

"You  know  that  melancholy  and  ennui  were  fashionable 
last  winter  in  a  certain  set,   driven   into   mourning  by  the 
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Revolution  of  July.  Parties  were  few  and  far  between ;  there 
were  no  balls  or  large  evening  functions ;  it  was  hardly  allow- 
able to  dance  to  the  piano  at  very  small  parties.  When  I  was 
once  fairly  installed  upon  a  satisfactory  footing  in  Mademoiselle 
de  Corandeuil's  salon,  that  state  of  things  was  a  benefit  rather 
than  a  hindrance  to  me,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
Clemence  more  frequently  with  some  privacy. 

"  It  would  take  too  long  to  detail  the  innumerable  incidents 
that  go  to  make  up  the  story  of  all  passions.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  her  coquetry,  which  led  her  to  receive  me  kindly  in 
order  to  make  me  atone  for  my  good  fortune  later,  my  passion 
for  her  was  soon  an  understood  thing  between  us ;  she  listened 
to  me  with  a  mocking  laugh,  but  at  all  events  she  did  not  con- 
test my  right  to  speak.  She  ended  by  accepting  my  letters 
after  she  had  been  compelled  to  receive  them  by  a  multitude 
of  stratagems,  in  which  I  did  really  exhibit  incredible  powers 
in  the  way  of  invention.  Thus  I  was  listened  to  and  read ;  I 
asked  no  more  than  that. 

"From  the  first  moment,  my  love  had  been  her  secret  as 
well  as  mine ;  but  every  day  I  caused  some  unexpected  facet 
of  that  thousand-hued  prism  to  shine  in  her  eyes.  Even  after 
I  had  told  her  a  hundred  times  how  I  adored  her,  my  affection 
still  had  for  her  the  attraction  of  novelty.  I  really  had  an 
inexhaustible  spring  in  my  heart,  and  I  was  sure  of  intoxicating 
her  at  last  with  the  philter  which  I  poured  out  for  her  without 
a  moment's  pause,  and  which  she  drank  with  the  playfulness 
of  a  child. 

"  One  day,  I  found  her  musing.  During  the  very  brief  time 
we  were  alone,  she  did  not  answer  me  with  her  usual  playful 
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manner;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  had  changed,  there  was 
something  more  intense  and  less  brilliant  in  their  glance ;  in- 
stead of  dazzling  me  with  their  excessive  brilliancy,  as  some- 
times happened,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  grew  soft  as  they 
met  mine,  and  that  my  glance  penetrated  their  moist  and 
melting  depths ;  she  kept  her  lids  half  lowered,  as  if  it  tired 
her  to  meet  my  earnest  gaze.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice  had 
a  low,  almost  inaudible  sound,  an  indefinable  languor  which 
went  to  my  heart.  She  had  never  looked  at  me  with  those 
eyes,  she  had  never  spoken  to  me  with  that  voice.  That  day 
I  knew  that  she  loved  me. 

"  I  returned  home  with  heaven  in  my  heart,  for  I  loved  her, 
too,  the  fascinating  angel ;  I  loved  her  with  a  passion  of 
which  I  had  deemed  myself  no  longer  capable,  even  if  I  had 
ever  been.  In  view  of  the  ardent  sentiment  that  filled  my 
whole  being,  I  was  indignant  at  the  trite  saying  that  a  man  can 
never  love  truly  except  the  first  time,  as  if  the  true  moment 
to  understand  passion  in  its  immensity  and  in  its  most  subtle 
variations,  were  not  when  life  has  ceased  to  be  a  dream  and  is 
not  yet  a  memory,  when  a  man  sees  it  neither  before  nor 
behind  him,  but  feels  it  in  himself  and  expends  it  in  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  for  he  knows  how  short  and  fleeting  is  the  one  period 
in  our  existence  when  all  the  faculties  are  at  their  apogee  in 
strength  and  plenitude. 

"When  I  next  saw  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  I  found  her 
completely  changed  in  her  manner  toward  me ;  frigid  gravity, 
impassive  seriousness,  ironical  or  disdainful  pride,  had  replaced 
the  attractive  freedom  of  her  first  manner.  Despite  my  firm 
determination  to  love  straightforwardly,  it  was  impossible  for 
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me  to  go  back  to  the  happy  days  when  the  lovely  idol's  con- 
tracted eyebrows  inspired  first  of  all  a  desire  to  go  and  throw 
one's  self  into  the  water.  I  could  not  disregard  my  past  expe- 
rience. My  heart  had  grown  young  again,  but  my  head  had 
remained  old.  I  did  not  despair  in  the  least,  therefore,  because 
of  this  change  of  mood  and  the  squall  it  presaged.  I  had  been 
waiting  for  it  a  long  while,  and  I  longed  for  it.  Must  we  not 
go  through  the  April  moon  to  reach  the  spring-time? 

"  '  Now,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  coquetry  is  driven  back,  carried 
off  its  feet,  beaten  at  every  point ;  we  shall  hardly  hear  of  it 
again.  She  saw  that  my  game  was  a  little  too  strong,  and 
that  her  position  was  not  tenable.  She  proposes  to  shut  herself 
up  in  the  citadel  and  look  after  her  defences,  and  not  think 
any  more  about  attacking.  We  are  passing  from  the  period  of 
affable  smiles,  of  soft  glances,  of  half-avowals,  to  the  period 
of  alarm,  of  severity,  of  prudery,  pending  the  remorse  and 
desperation  of  the  catastrophe.  I  am  sure  that  at  this  moment 
she  is  calling  up  all  her  reserve  troops.  Henceforth,  duty, 
conjugal  fidelity,  honor,  and  other  noble  sentiments,  which 
would  require  a  catalogue  as  long  as  Homer's  catalogue  of 
ships,  will  take  the  field.  At  the  first  assault,  all  those  grim 
household  battalions  will  make  a  fierce  sortie ;  if  I  succeed  in 
defeating  them  and  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  moats  of  the 
citadel,  then  the  ban  and  arriere-ban  will  be  convoked,  and 
virtue,  religion,  heaven,  and  hell  will  rain  down  on  my  head 
in  guise  of  stones  and  boiling  pitch.'  " 

"The  whole  matrimonial  earthquake,  eh?"  said  Marillac. 

"I  estimated  the  strength  and  the  approximate  duration  of 
these  means  of  defence.     It  seemed  to  me  a  mere  question 
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of  time  that  could  be  definitely  determined  within  a  few  days. 
So  long  for  the  husband,  so  long  for  the  confessor.  I  deserved 
to  be  chastised  for  my  presumption,  and  I  was. 

"  In  order  to  win  a  victory,  there  must  be  a  battle.  In  spite 
of  all  my  efforts,  all  my  wiles,  all  my  tricks,  in  a  word,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  bring  about  a  battle;  nor  did  I  even 
succeed,  with  all  my  insinuations,  in  calling  forth  the  virtuous 
conjugal  broadside  that  I  expected.  Madame  de  Bergenheim 
remained  enveloped  in  her  systematic  reserve  with  a  degree  of 
prudence  and  adroitness  that  was  incredible  in  view  of  her 
character.  During  all  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  I  had  not 
a  single  opportunity  to  speak  to  her  without  witnesses.  As  I 
had  finally  become  a  permanent  evening  fixture  in  her  aunt's 
salon,  she  never  came  in  until  after  others  had  arrived;  she 
no  longer  went  out  alone,  and  wherever  I  did  succeed  in 
meeting  her,  she  was  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  a  triple  rampart 
of  women,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  address  a  word 
to  her.  In  short,  she  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  resistance ; 
and  yet  she  loved  me.  I  saw  her  cheeks  insensibly  grow  pale ; 
her  brilliant  eyes  were  often  surrounded  with  black  rings  as  if 
sleep  had  abandoned  them ;  sometimes  I  surprised  them  fast- 
ened on  me  when  she  thought  I  was  not  looking ;  but  then 
she  would  instantly  turn  them  aside. 

"She  had  been  coquettish  and  indifferent;  she  was  now 
loving,  but  virtuous.  I  consigned  myself  to  all  the  devils 
in  hell. 

"  The  spring  had  come  again.  One  evening,  I  called  upon 
Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  who  had  been  indisposed  for 
some  days.     I  was  admitted,  however,   probably  through  a 
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mistake  on  the  servant's  part.  As  I  entered  the  salon,  I  saw 
Madame  de  Bergenheim ;  she  was  alone,  sitting  upon  a  couch 
and  embroidering.  There  were  several  vases  of  flowers  in  the 
window  embrasures ;  the  curtains  were  partly  drawn  so  that 
there  was  only  a  mysterious  sort  of  half-light  in  the  room. 
The  odor  of  camellia  and  heliotrope,  the  partial  obscurity, 
and  the  fact  that  I  had  found  her  alone  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  my  head ;  I  was  forced  to  stop  a  moment  to  still  the  rapid 
beating  of  my  heart. 

"She  had  risen  when  she  heard  my  name;  without  speak- 
ing, without  laying  aside  her  embroidery,  she  waved  me  to  a 
chair  and  resumed  her  seat ;  but  instead  of  obeying  I  dropped 
on  my  knees  at  her  feet  and  took  both  her  hands,  which  she  did 
not  withdraw.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  utter 
another  word  before  :  '  I  love  you  ! '  So  I  told  her  the  whole 
story  of  my  love.  Oh  !  I  am  sure  that  my  words  went  to  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  for  I  felt  them  burn  as  they  came  from 
mine.  She  listened  to  me  without  interrupting,  without  reply- 
ing, her  face  bent  toward  me  as  if  she  were  smelling  a  flower. 
And  when  I  begged  her  to  speak  to  me,  when  I  implored  her 
for  a  single  word,  for  one  word  from  her  heart,  she  released 
one  of  her  imprisoned  hands  and  placed  it  on  my  forehead, 
throwing  my  head  back  with  the  gesture  so  natural  to  women. 
She  looked  at  me  for  a  long  time  so ;  her  eyes  were  dim 
beneath  their  lids,  and  their  languor  was  so  penetrating  that 
there  came  a  moment  when  I  closed  my  own,  unable  to  bear 
it.  The  fascination  of  that  look,  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  my 
hair,  plunged  me  for  a  moment  into  a  sort  of  magnetic  torpor 
so  exquisitely  delicious  that  I  longed  to  die  of  it. 
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"A  shudder  that  ran  through  her  frame  and  was  communi- 
cated to  me  as  by  an  electric  current,  aroused  me.  As  I 
opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  that  her  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  She 
had  thrown  herself  back,  and  was  pushing  me  away.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  impetuously,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  took  her  in 
my  arms. 

"'What  a  wretched  creature  I  am!'  she  said,  and  sank 
upon  my  breast,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  '  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Pontivers,'  announced  the  foot- 
man, whom  I  could  have  strangled  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
as  well  as  the  gipsy  who  followed  him. 

"I  did  not  see  Madame  de  Bergenheim  again  in  Paris.  The 
next  day,  I  had  to  go  to  Bordeaux  about  the  lawsuit  you  know 
of.  On  my  return,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  she  had 
been  gone  from  Paris  some  time.  I  found  out  at  last  that  she 
was  here,  and  here  I  came.     There  you  have  my  drama. 

"Now  you  will  understand  that  I  have  not  told  you  this 
long  story  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  keeping  you  up  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  wanted  to  explain  to  you 
that  this  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  me,  so  that  you  won't 
refuse  what  I  ask." 

"I  see  what  you're  after,"  said  Marillac,  with  a  thoughtful 
air. 

"You  know  Bergenheim,  and  you  must  go  and  see  him  to- 
morrow. He  will  invite  you  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him,  and 
you  will  remain  to  dinner.  You  will  see  Mademoiselle  de 
Corandeuil  there  and  mention  my  name  before  her,  speaking 
of  our  pleasant  trip ;  and  before  night  my  venerable  cousin  of 
1569  will  have  sent  me  an  invitation  to  call  upon  her." 
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"I  should  prefer  to  do  you  any  other  service  than  that," 
replied  the  artist,  striding  up  and  down  the  room.  "I  know 
that  bachelors  ought,  under  all  circumstances,  to  assist  each 
other  against  husbands;  but  that  doesn't  prevent  me  from 
having  some  remorse  on  the  subject.  You  know  I  saved 
Bergenheim's  life?" 

"  Never  fear As  yet  he's  in  no  great  danger.     The 

only  probable  result  of  such  a  step  will  be  the  petty  pleasure 
of  vexing  the  cruel  creature,  who  defied  me  to-day.  Is  it 
agreed  ? ' ' 

"  If  you  will  have  it  so  !  But  when  our  visit  is  over,  shall 
we  go  to  work  on  our  drama,  or  shall  we  write  La  Chaste 
Suzanne,  opera  in  three  acts?  For,  you  know,  with  this 
passion  of  yours,  you  are  neglecting  art  shamefully." 

"La  Chaste  Suzanne  and  the  whole  Bible  in  vaudevilles, 
if  you  insist  upon  it.     Till  to-morrow,  then." 

"Till  to-morrow!  " 


VIII 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  salon  of  the 
chateau  of  Bergenheim  presented  its  usual  appearance  and 
contained  its  usual  occupants.  The  fire  on  the  hearth,  lighted 
during  the  morning,  was  slowly  losing  its  brightness  in  the 
beams  that  a  lovely  autumn  sun  projected  on  the  floor  through 
the  half-open  windows.  In  front  of  the  fire-place,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Corandeuil,  stretched  out  in  her  reclining-chair,  with 
Constance  at  her  feet,  was  reading  the  newspapers  which  had 
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just  arrived.  Madame  de  Bergenheim  was  sitting  on  the 
balcony,  apparently  very  busy  with  a  piece  of  embroidery 
that  lay  upon  her  knees ;  but  the  slow  rate  at  which  her  needle 
was  moving  and  the  extraordinary  mistakes  she  occasionally 
made,  indicated  that  her  mind  was  travelling  far  away  from 
the  flowers  that  were  blooming  beneath  her  fingers.  She  had 
just  finished  a  lily  in  deepest  black,  which  was  in  strange  con- 
trast with  its  brothers,  when  a  servant  entered. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "there  is  a  person  below  asking  for 
Monsieur  le  baron." 

"Is  Monsieur  de  Bergenheim  not  at  home?"  asked  Made- 
moiselle de  Corandeuil. 

"  Monsieur  has  just  gone  out  to  ride  with  Mademoiselle 
Aline,  mademoiselle." 

"  Who  is  the  person  ?  " 

"A  gentleman,  but  I  did  not  ask  his  name." 

"Show  him  in." 

At  the  servant's  first  words,  Clemence  had  risen  and  thrown 
her  work  on  a  chair ;  she  started  to  leave  the  room,  but,  upon 
reflection,  resumed  her  seat  and  attacked  her  embroidery  with 
renewed  ardor,  apparently  indifferent  to  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

"Monsieur  de  Marillac,"  the  servant  announced,  opening 
the  door  a  second  time. 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  cast  a  swift  glance  at  the  individual 
who  presented  himself,  and  at  once  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

Having  re-established  harmony  in  his  head-dress  a  la  Peri- 
net,  the  artist  entered  the  salon,  throwing  out  his  shoulders 
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and  making  himself  as  tall  as  possible.  Squeezed  almost  to 
suffocation  in  his  short  travelling-jacket,  and  carrying  a  small 
gray  hat  jauntily  in  his  hand,  he  bowed  respectfully  to  the  two 
ladies  and  struck  an  attitude  like  one  of  Van  Dyck's  portraits. 

At  the  sight  of  his  ferociously  bearded  face,  Constance  was 
stricken  with  terror,  which  subdued  the  natural  impulse  of 
her  crabbed  disposition.  Instead  of  jumping  at  the  new- 
comer's legs,  as  her  custom  was,  she  took  refuge  under  her 
mistress's  chair,  growling  sullenly.  Mademoiselle  de  Coran- 
deuil,  at  the  first  glance,  shared  her  pug's  feeling  of  repulsion 
in  some  measure,  if  not  her  terror.  Among  her  numerous 
antipathies,  she  detested  beards.  A  sentiment  common  to  all 
old  women,  who  can  hardly  endure  moustaches  even : — Men 
did  not  wear  such  things  in  1780. 

Marillac's  eyes  instinctively  rested  at  first  on  the  pictures 
and  other  picturesque  details  of  an  apartment  which  was  en- 
titled to  the  notice  of  a  connoisseur ;  but  he  understood  that 
it  was  not  an  opportune  moment  to  indulge  in  contemplation 
of  objects  of  art,  and  that  he  must  leave  the  dead  for  the 
living. 

"Mesdames,"  said  he,  "I  should  first  of  all  apologize  for 
coming  to  the  chateau  thus,  without  having  had  the  honor  of 
being  presented  to  you.  I  hoped  to  find  Monsieur  de  Bergen- 
heim,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted.  I  was  told  that  he 
was  at  the  chateau. ' ' 

"My  husband's  friends,  monsieur,  need  no  introduction  in 
his  house,"  replied  Clemence ;  "  Monsieur  de  Bergenheim  will 
undoubtedly  return  soon." — And  with  a  graceful  gesture  she 
invited  him  to  be  seated. 
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"Your  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  me,  monsieur,"  said  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Corandeuil,  who  had  succeeded  in  allaying 
Constance's  agitation ;  "I  remember  very  well  having  heard 
Monsieur  de  Bergenheim  mention  it." 

"We  were  at  College  Henry  IV.  together,  although  I  am 
several  years  younger  than  Christian." 

"But  there  is  something  more  than  a  college  friendship 
between  you,"  said  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  struck  by  a 
sudden  memory.  "Was  it  not  you,  monsieur,  who  saved 
my  husband's  life  in  1830?" 

Marillac  bowed,  with  a  smile,  and  sat  down.  It  was  a  sort 
of  taking  possession  by  virtue  of  an  incontestable  claim. 
Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  herself  could  not  but  accord  a 
gracious  welcome  to  her  nephew's  savior,  even  though  his 
moustaches  were  as  long  as  that  Shah  of  Persia's  who  tied 
his  in  a  rosette  behind  his  neck. 

After  some  complimentary  remarks  had  been  exchanged, 
Madame  de  Bergenheim,  with  the  affable  manner  of  a  hostess 
seeking  subjects  of  conversation  calculated  to  bring  out  her 
guests,  remarked : 

"  My  husband,  who  never  likes  to  talk  about  himself,  has 
never  told  us  the  details  of  the  adventure  in  which  he  ran 
such  a  great  danger.  Would  you  mind  satisfying  our  curiosity 
in  that  respect  ?  ' ' 

Among  his  other  qualities,  Marillac  claimed  to  be  able  to 
tell  a  story  in  an  impressionnante  way,  as  he  said.  Wherefore 
those  words  sounded  as  melodiously  in  his  ears  as  a  request  for 
a  song  in  those  of  a  lady  who  requires  to  be  urged,  although 
she  is  dying  with  the  longing  to  sing. 
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"Mesdames,"  said  he,  crossing  his  legs,  and  resting  his 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  "it  was  July  28th;  the  disas- 
trous ordinances  had  produced  their  effect;  the  volcano 
which ' ' 

"Monsieur,  pray  excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,"  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  hastily;  "in  my  view,  and  that 
of  many  others,  the  ordinances  were  very  proper  and  very 
necessary.  Charles  the  Tenth's  only  mistake  was  in  not  having 
fifty  thousand  men  around  Paris  to  carry  them  out.  I  am  only 
a  woman,  monsieur ;  but  if  I  had  had  twenty  guns  at  my  dis- 
posal on  the  quays  and  as  many  on  the  boulevards,  I  promise 
you  your  tricolored  flag  would  never  have  floated  over  the 
Tuileries." 

"Pitt  and  Cobourg!"  exclaimed  the  artist  between  his 
teeth,  looking  at  the  old  maid  perfectly  aghast ;  but  his  good 
sense  told  him  that  republicanism  was  not  well-timed.  Remem- 
bering, too,  the  mission  entrusted  to  him,  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  that  his  conscience  would  be  overburdened  by  some  slight 
concession  in  the  matter  of  principles,  and  by  some  diplomatic 
manoeuvring. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  rejoined,  "I  call  the  ordinances  dis- 
astrous with  reference  to  their  results.  You  will  certainly 
grant  me  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  calculated  to  make 
us  regret  the  causes  that  led  to  it. ' ' 

"As  to  that,  monsieur,  we  shall  agree  perfectly,"  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  recovering  her  serenity. 

"The  volcano  that  opened  beneath  our  feet,"  continued 
Marillac,  persisting  in  his  metaphor,  "gave  forth  cavernous 
roars  as  a  prelude  to  the  terrific  flood  of  lava  that  was  soon 
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to  gush  forth.  The  agitation  among  the  people  was  intense. 
Several  engagements  with  the  troops  had  already  taken  place 
at  different  points.  I  was  on  Boulevard  Poissonniere,  where  I 
had  been  breakfasting,  and  was  looking  on  with  an  artist's 
eye  at  the  dramatic  scene  of  which  it  was  the  stage.  Men 
with  bare  arms,  panting  women,  were  tearing  up  paving-stones 
or  felling  trees.  An  omnibus  had  been  overturned ;  cabrio- 
lets, furniture  of  all  sorts,  and  hogsheads  were  piled  up  with 
it ;  everything  became  a  defensive  weapon.  The  crashing  of 
the  falling  trees,  the  blows  of  crow-bars  upon  the  stones,  a 
thousand  voices  roaring  together  like  a  single  voice,  the  Mar- 
seillaise sung  in  chorus,  an  irregular  fusillade  in  the  direction 
of  Rue  Saint-Denis,  made  up  a  strident,  stupefying,  tempest- 
uous harmony,  beside  which  Beethoven's  storm  would  have 
seemed  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove. 

"I  was  listening,  in  deep  reflection,  to  the  roaring  of  the 
people  biting  at  their  chains  and  trying  to  break  them,  when 
my  eyes  chanced  to  rest  upon  a  window  in  an  entresol  oppo- 
site where  I  stood.  A  man  of  some  sixty  years,  with  grayish 
white  hair  and  a  full,  fresh-looking  face, — an  ingenuous,  placid 
face  it  was, — was  sitting  at  a  little  round  table,  enveloped  in 
a  mouse-colored  silk  dressing-gown.  As  the  window  opened 
to  the  floor,  he  was  like  a  full-length  portrait  in  a  frame. 
On  the  table  was  a  bowl  of  cafe  au  lait,  in  which  he  dipped 
his  bread,  reading  his  paper  the  while. — I  ask  your  pardon 
for  going  so  much  into  detail,  mesdames,  but  the  habit  of 
writing " 

"Nay,  monsieur,  your  story  interests  us  extremely,"  said 
Madame  de  Bergenheim  courteously. 
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"A  pug,  like  yours,  mademoiselle,  was  standing  with  his 
feet  on  the  balcony-rail ;  he  was  watching  the  Revolution  of 
July  with  great  interest,  while  his  master,  absorbed  in  his 
reading  and  in  the  consumption  of  his  coffee,  was  as  indif- 
ferent to  all  that  was  going  on  as  if  he  had  been  in  Pekin  or 
New  York. 

"  'O  the  tranquillity  of  a  pure,  innocent  heart ! '  I  said  to 
myself  at  the  sight  of  that  little  interior,  worthy  the  brush 
of  a  Greuze ;  '  O  sweet  philosophy !  O  patriarchal  serenity ! 
in  a  few  moments,  perhaps,  blood  will  be  flowing  in  torrents, 
and  yonder  handsome  old  man  is  sipping  his  coffee  in  perfect 
peace.'  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  looking  at  a  lamb 
browsing  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano." 

Marillac  was  very  fond  of  volcanoes  and  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  bring  one  in  at  the  end  of  his  periods. 

"Suddenly  a  thrill  of  terror  ran  through  the  crowd;  they 
rushed  this  way  and  that,  and  in  an  instant  the  boulevard 
was  empty.  Plumes  waving  on  tall  shakos,  red  and  white 
oriflammes  at  the  ends  of  long  lances,  suddenly  appearing 
through  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the  Panorama,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  panic.  A  squad  of  lancers  was 
making  a  charge.  Did  you  ever  see  a  charge  of  lancers, 
mesdames  ? ' ' 

"  Never  !  "  both  ladies  replied  at  once. 

"It's  a  very  highly-spiced  dish,  I  assure  you.  Imagine, 
mesdames,  a  legion  of  demons  galloping  forward  in  line  at 
the  utmost  speed  of  their  horses,  striking  to  right,  to  left,  in 
front,  behind,  with  lances  with  heads  eighteen  inches  long. 
That's  what  a  charge  of  lancers  is.     I  beg  you  to  believe  that 
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I  have  proved  my  courage ;  but  I  will  not  deny  that  at  that 
moment  I  shared  the  feeling  that  the  approach  of  those  gentry 
produced  on  the  populace.  I  barely  had  time  to  pass  through 
a  small  gate  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  run  under  a 
staircase  on  the  outside  of  a  house,  all  the  doors  being  closed. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  face  of  one  of  those  madmen,  who 
waved  the  point  of  a  spear  long  enough  to  spit  six  men  at 
once,  like  Roland's,  very  close  to  my  face.  I  must  confess 
that  at  that  moment  I  was  conscious  of  a  very — carabinee 
sensation ! 

"The  djinns  had  passed " 

"The  what?"  interrupted  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil, 
who  was  not  very  familiar  with  Les  Orientales. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  a  mere  passing  reminiscence.  The 
lancers  had  passed  and  were  sweeping  like  an  avalanche  down 
the  boulevard,  near  Porte  Saint-Denis.  A  straggler,  a  hundred 
yards  behind  the  others,  galloped  proudly  along,  standing 
erect  in  his  stirrups  and  whirling  his  lance  over  his  head  like 
the  arms  of  a  windmill.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  musket-shot ;  the 
lancer  wavered,  fell  back  at  first,  then  forward,  and  landed  at 
last  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  still  galloping  along;  in  a 
moment  he  turned  on  his  saddle  and  slid  to  the  ground,  head 
foremost,  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup;  the  horse  kept  on, 
dragging  the  man  and  his  lance,  which  was  fastened  to  his 
arm  by  a  strap." 

"How  horrible  !  "  said  Clemence,  clasping  her  hands. 

Well  pleased  with  the  effect  of  his  narrative,  Marillac  set- 
tled down  comfortably  in  his  easy-chair,  and  continued  with 
renewed  ease  and  self-possession : 
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"  I  was  casting  my  eyes  about  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
scrutinizing  all  the  attic  windows  and  all  the  cellar  openings,  to 
discover  where  the  shot  came  from,  when  I  saw  a  slight  smoke 
coming  out  through  the  blinds  of  the  window  in  the  entresol, 
which  were  closed  when  the  lancers  came  upon  the  scene. 

"'Blessed    name '    a    thousand    pardons,    mesdames; 

1  Almighty  God ! '  I  exclaimed  inwardly ;  '  can  it  be  that 
that  fine  old  man  in  the  mouse-colored  dressing-gown  amuses 
himself  by  firing  on  lancers  of  the  guard  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren  ? ' 

"  The  blinds  opened ;  my  friend  with  the  benignant  face 
leaned  out,  looked  for  some  time,  with  an  amused  expression, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  horse  was  dragging  his  master's 
body,  then  sat  down  again  and  continued  his  breakfast.  The 
patriarch  had  killed  his  man  between  two  mouthfuls." 

"And  that  is  how  the  royal  guard  was  murdered  at  street- 
corners  by  the  heroes  of  your  glorious  days ! ' '  cried  Made- 
moiselle de  Corandeuil  indignantly. 

"  When  the  charging  squad  had  passed,  the  crowd  returned 
more  excited  and  noisy  than  ever.  Barricades  were  thrown 
up  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  there  were  two  quite  close 
together  near  where  I  stood  on  the  boulevard.  Suddenly  I 
saw  a  horseman  with  a  plume  of  red  and  white  rooster's 
feathers  in  his  hat  leap  over  the  first.  I  recognized  him  for 
an  orderly,  the  bearer  of  a  dispatch,  doubtless.  Amid  the 
shouts  of  the  crowd,  the  stones  that  were  thrown  at  him,  and 
the  clubs  aimed  at  his  horse's  legs,  he  rode  straight  on,  his 
sword  in  its  scabbard,  head  erect,  haughty  and  calm ;  he  rode 
as  if  he  were  on  parade  in  the  Carrousel. 
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"When  he  reached  the  second  barricade,  he  gathered  his 
horse  for  the  leap,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  leaping  a  hedge  in 
the  hunting-field.  At  that  moment,  I  saw  the  entresol  window 
close  again. — 'Ah!  you  old  villain!'  I  cried.  The  report 
drowned  my  voice ;  the  horse,  which  had  just  taken  the  leap, 
fell  on  his  knees ;  his  rider  tried  to  lift  him,  but,  after  a  super- 
human effort,  he  fell  over  on  his  side.  The  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  head. ' ' 

' '  It  was  that  poor  Fidele  that  I  gave  your  husband, ' '  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  who  always  displayed  much  sen- 
timent in  the  matter  of  baptizing  animals. 

"  He  deserved  his  name,  mademoiselle,  for  the  poor  beast 
paid  for  his  master,  for  whom  the  shot  was  intended.  Several 
of  the  ghastly  figures  that  spring  up  out  of  the  ground  on 
days  of  revolution,  rushed,  howling,  toward  the  prostrate 
officer.  I  ran  in  the  same  direction,  with  several  young  men 
who  were  as  little  disposed  as  myself  to  allow  a  defenceless 
man  to  be  butchered.  When  I  reached  the  spot,  I  recognized 
Christian;  his  right  leg  was  caught  under  the  horse,  and  he 
was  trying  to  draw  his  sword  with  the  left  hand.  Crow-bars, 
paving-stones,  clubs,  were  brandished  over  his  head.  I  drew 
his  sword,  which  his  position  prevented  him  from  drawing, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  '  The  first  rascal  that  takes  a 
step,  I'll  run  him  through  like  a  mad  dog  ! ' 

"  I  accompanied  these  words  with  a  flourish  that  kept  the 
cannibals  at  a  distance  for  a  moment. 

"  The  young  men  who  were  with  me  followed  my  example. 
One  took  a  pickaxe,  another  tore  a  branch  from  a  tree  in  the 
barricade,  others  tried   to  pull  Bergenheim  out   from  under 
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the  horse.  Meanwhile,  the  crowd  was  increasing  in  size ;  the 
shouts  redoubled  in  fury  :  '  Down  with  the  ordinances ! — 
They're  gendarmes  in  disguise. —  Vive  la  liberte  / — We  must 
kill  them ! — To  the  lamp-post  with  the  spies  ! ' 

"  We  were  in  imminent  danger,  and  I  realized  that  nothing 
would  save  us  but  a  little  patriotic  blarney.  While  the  others 
were  helping  Christian,  I  leaped  on  Fidele's  body,  where  I 
could  be  seen  by  all,  and  shouted : 

"  '  Vive  la  liberte  .' ' 

"  'Vive  la  liberie/'  the  mob  replied. 

"  '  Down  with  Charles  the  Tenth !  down  with  the  ministers  ! 
down  with  Polignac  !  down  with  the  ordinances !  ' 

"  '  Down  with  them  ! '  roared  a  thousand  voices  at  once. 

"  You  understand,  mesdames',  that  that  was  a  cake  intended 
to  close  Cerberus's  mouth. 

"  'We  are  all  citizens,  we  are  all  Frenchmen,'  I  continued; 
'  let  us  never  stain  our  hands  with  the  blood  of  a  disarmed, 
defenceless  brother.  After  the  victory,  there  are  no  longer  any 
enemies.  This  officer  has  simply  done  his  duty  by  obeying 
the  orders  of  his  superior;  let  us  do  ours  by  dying,  if  need  be, 
for  the  fatherland  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights.  Vive 
la  Charte  !  vive  la  liberte  ! ' 

"  '  Vive  la  Charte  !  vive  la  liberte  / '  howled  the  crowd. 

"  '  He's  right ;  the  officer  did  his  duty.  It  would  be  down- 
right murder,'  cried  many  voices. 

"  'Thanks,  Marillac,'  said  Bergenheim,  as  I  took  his  hand 
to  lead  him  away,  taking  advantage  of  the  effects  of  my 
harangue ;  'but  don't  press  me  so  hard,  for  I'm  quite  sure  my 
right  arm  is  broken ;  if  it  weren't  for  that,  I  would  simply  ask 
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you  to  give  me  back  my  sword,  so  that  I  might  teach  this 
rabble  that  a  Bergenheim  isn't  to  be  killed  like  a  Mans 
chicken.' 

"  'Let  him  say:  Vive  la  Charte  /'  shouted  a  fierce-looking 
fellow. 

"  '  I  take  orders  from  no  man,'  retorted  Christian  in  a  loud 
voice,  glaring  at  him  with  eyes  that  would  have  put  a  rhinoceros 
to  flight." 

"Your  husband  is  a  very  brave  man,  really,"  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Corandeuil. 

"Brave  as  the  late  god  Mars.  But  that  time  he  carried 
courage  to  the  point  of  imprudence;  and  I  don't  know  what 
might  have  happened  if  the  crowd  had  not  dispersed  in  a 
hurry  a  second  time,  at  the  approach  of  the  lancers,  who  were 
returning  up  the  boulevard.  I  took  Bergenheim  into  a  cafe ; 
fortunately  he  had  only  sprained  his  arm." 

At  that  moment,  Marillac's  narrative  was  interrupted  by  a 
confused  sound  of  voices  and  hurried  steps.  The  door  was 
hastily  thrown  open,  and  Aline  rushed  into  the  salon  with  her 
usual  impetuosity. 

"What  has  happened  to  you?"  cried  Madame  de  Bergen- 
heim, running  up  to  her  sister-in-law,  whose  riding-habit  and 
hat  were  covered  with  mud. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  girl,  in  an  unsteady  voice ;  "Titania 
tried  to  throw  me  into  the  water. — Do  you  know  where  Rous- 
selet  is? — They  say  he  must  be  bled,  and  there's  nobody  else 
who  can  do  it." 

"Is  my  husband  wounded?"  exclaimed  Clemence,  turning 
pale. 
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"  Not  Christian ;  a  gentleman  I  don't  know ;  except  for 
him,  I  should  have  been  drowned. — Mon  Dieu  /  won't  some 
one  find  Rousselet  ?  ' ' 

Aline  rushed  out  of  the  room  in  the  greatest  excitement. 
Everybody  followed  her  and  ran  to  the  windows  looking  into 
the  court-yard,  where  the  commanding  voice  of  the  master  of  the 
chateau  could  be  heard.  Several  servants  had  already  hurried 
to  the  spot ;  one  of  them  was  holding  Titania,  covered  with 
sweat  and  mud,  her  nostrils  dilated,  and  trembling  like  a  horse 
that  knows  he  has  done  something  wrong.  On  a  stone  bench 
at  the  house-front  a  young  man  sat,  wiping  the  blood  from  his 
forehead  with  a  silk  handkerchief.    It  was  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut. 

At  that  sight,  Clemence  leaned  against  the  window-frame, 
and  Marillac  hurried  down  into  the  court-yard. 

Pere  Rousselet,  whom  somebody  had  found  at  last  in  the 
kitchen,  approached  majestically,  eating  a  slice  of  bread-and- 
butter  a  foot  in  length. 

"Come,  for  God's  sake!  ten  thousand  thunders!"  cried 
Bergenheim.  "That  mad  mare  threw  this  gentleman  against 
a  tree,  and  he  got  a  hard  knock  on  the  head.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  well  to  bleed  him  ?  ' ' 

"A  slight  phlebotomy  cannot  fail  to  be  very  beneficial  in 
stopping  the  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  frontal  region,"  re- 
plied the  old  peasant,  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  technical  words 
he  had  learned  when  he  was  a  nurse. 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  bleed  him  properly?" 

"  I  will  venture  to  say  to  Monsieur  le  baron  that  I  phle- 
botomized Perdreau  last  week  and  Mascareau  the  week  before, 
and  no  fault  was  found  with  me  by  either  of  them." 
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" Pardine t  I  should  think  not,"  sneered  the  huntsman; 
"they  both  died." 

"I  am  neither  Perdreau  nor  Mascareau,"  observed  the 
wounded  man,  with  a  smile. 

Rousselet  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  with  all  the 
dignity  of  unappreciated  talent,  which  does  not  deign  to 
reply  either  to  criticism  or  to  defiance. 

"Monsieur,"  continued  Gerfaut,  addressing  the  baron, 
"really  I  am  causing  you  too  much  trouble.  This  scratch 
doesn't  deserve  the  notice  you  are  taking  of  it.  I  am  in  no 
pain  at  all.  A  little  water  and  a  towel  are  all  that  I  need. 
I  fancy  that  at  this  moment  I  resemble  an  Iroquois  recently 
scalped;  and  my  self-esteem,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, " suffers 
at  the  thought  of  the  pitiful  figure  I  must  cut  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ladies  I  see  at  the  window." 

"Why,  it's  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de 
Corandeuil,  at  whom  he  had  glanced. 

Octave  bowed  gracefully.  Then  his  eyes  wandered  from  the 
old  maid  to  Clemence,  who  seemed  to  lack  strength  to  leave 
the  window  against  which  she  was  leaning.  Monsieur  de  Bergen- 
heim,  having  bestowed  a  hasty  greeting  upon  Marillac,  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  at  last  that  the  services  of  a  surgeon 
were  not  needed,  and  escorted  the  two  friends  to  his  apartments, 
where  the  wounded  man  could  find  all  that  was  essential. 

"Why  the  deuce  need  you  have  sent  me  as  ambassador, 
when  you  had  such  a  fine  entrie  ? ' '  murmured  Marillac  in  his 
friend's  ear. 

"Hush!"  replied  Gerfaut,  pressing  his  hand;  "as  yet  I 
am  only  at  the  counterscarp. ' ' 
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Meanwhile,  Cldmence  and  her  aunt  had  taken  Aline  to  her 
room. 

"  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  all  this  means?  "  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Corandeuil,  while  the  girl  was  changing  her  dress. 

"It  was  Christian's  fault,"  Aline  replied.  "We  were  gal- 
loping along  by  the  river,  when  Titania  was  frightened  by 
the  branch  of  a  tree. — 'Don't  be  afraid,'  my  brother  called 
to  me. — I  wasn't  at  all  afraid ;  but  when  he  saw  that  my  horse 
was  acting  as  if  she  meant  to  run,  he  urged  his  own  so  as  to 
overtake  me.  Titania,  hearing  the  gallop  behind  her,  ran  in 
good  earnest ;  she  left  the  road  and  started  off  across  the 
fields  straight  for  the  river.  Then  I  began  to  be  a  little 
frightened. — Fancy,  Clemence,  at  every  step  I  went  up  into 
the  air,  and  came  down,  sometimes  on  the  saddle,  sometimes 
on  her  neck,  sometimes  on  her  croup ;  it  was  horrible !  I 
tried  to  get  my  feet  out  of  the  stirrups  as  Christian  told  me  ; 
but  just  then  Titania  stumbled  over  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
I  rolled  on  the  ground  with  her.  A  gentleman  I  hadn't 
noticed — I  think  he  must  have  sprung  out  of  the  ground — 
lifted  me  off  the  saddle,  where  something  or  other  held  me, 
I  don't  know  what ;  but  that  wicked  Titania  threw  him  against 
the  tree  while  he  was  putting  me  on  my  feet,  and  when  I  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  him  his  face  was  covered  with  blood. — Then 
Christian  came  up,  and  when  he  saw  that  I  wasn't  hurt  he  rode 
after  Titania  and  beat  her  !  Oh  !  but  he  did  beat  her !  Mon 
Dieu  !  how  cruel  men  can  be  !  I  wasted  my  breath  pleading  for 
mercy  for  her,  he  wouldn't  listen  to  me. — Then  we  came  back  to 
the  chateau,  and  as  the  gentleman  is  not  dangerously  wounded, 
it  seems  to  me  that  my  poor  habit  is  the  worst  sufferer." 
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As  she  spoke,  she  took  her  riding-habit  from  the  chair  on 
which  she  had  tossed  it,  and  uttered  an  involuntary  exclama- 
tion of  horror  at  the  sight  of  an  enormous  rent. 

"  Mon  Dt'eu/"  she  cried,  pointing  it  out  to  her  sister-in- 
law.     She  had  not  the  strength  to  utter  another  word. 

Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  took  the  dress  from  her  hands 
and  looked  it  over  with  the  expert  glance  of  one  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  little  accidents  in  the  matter  of  toilet, 
and  the  means  of  repairing  them. 

"  It's  in  the  fulness,"  she  said,  "and  if  a  breadth  is  inserted 
no  one  will  ever  notice  anything." 

Aline  was  convinced  that  the  injury  was  not  irreparable, 
and  her  fresh  young  face  recovered  its  serenity. 

When  they  returned  to  the  salon,  the  three  ladies  found  the 
baron  and  his  two  guests  chatting  familiarly  at  one  corner  of 
the  hearth.  Gerfaut's  forehead  was  bandaged  with  black  silk 
ribbon,  which  gave  him  something  of  the  appearance  of  Love 
with  his  bandage  raised.  The  gleam  in  his  eyes  indicated, 
however,  that,  whatever  that  god  and  he  may  have  had  in 
common,  it  was  not  blindness.  After  salutations  were  ex- 
changed, Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  always  very  strict  in 
matters  of  etiquette,  and  thinking  that  Titania  had  acted 
somewhat  too  informally  as  master  of  ceremonies  between 
her  nephew  and  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut,  walked  up  to  the  latter 
in  order  to  make  a  more  regular  presentation. 

"I  do  not  think,"  she  said,  "that  Monsieur  de  Bergenheim 
has  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  before  to-day ;  permit  me, 
therefore,  to  present  him  to  you.  Baron,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
de  Gerfaut,  a  relative  of  mine." 
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When  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  was  in  an  amiable  mood, 
she  treated  Gerfaut  as  her  cousin,  by  virtue  of  their  alliance 
of  1569.  At  that  moment,  the  poet  was  profoundly  grateful 
for  her  condescension. 

"  Monsieur  introduces  himself  so  well,"  said  Christian,  with 
soldierly  frankness,  "  that  your  recommendation,  my  dear  aunt, 
notwithstanding  my  great  respect  for  it,  can  hardly  increase 
my  gratitude.  Had  it  not  been  for  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut,  we 
should  now  be  looking  for  this  little  madcap  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river." 

As  he  spoke,  he  put  his  arm  around  his  sister's  neck  and 
kissed  her  on  the  brow,  while  Aline  stood  on  tiptoe  so  that 
her  head  would  be  on  a  level  with  his  lips. 

"These  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "will,  I  trust,  sacrifice  to 
us  the  attractions  of  the  Headless  Woman  as  well  as  the  fasci- 
nations of  Mademoiselle  Gobillot,  and  make  their  headquarters 
here.  They  will  be  as  conveniently  situated  for  pursuing  their 
studies  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic ;  for  I  assume,  Marillac, 
that  you  are  still  a  persistent  besmearer  of  paper?" 

"Why,  to  tell  the  truth,"  the  young  man  replied,  "art 
does  monopolize  much  of  my  time." 

"For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  draw  a  nose 
that  did  not  resemble  an  ear,  and  vice  versa.  Except  for  that 
excellent  Barignier,  who  was  obliging  enough  to  look  over  my 
plans,  I  should  have  run  a  great  risk  of  being  plucked  in 
my  examination  at  Saint- Cyr. — However,  messieurs,  when  you 
are  tired  of  sketching  fir-trees  and  hovels,  I  will  put  you  in 
the  way  of  killing  a  wild  boar  or  two  of  the  first  calibre. — Are 
you  a  hunter,  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  ? ' ' 
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"I  am  very  fond  of  hunting,"  the  lover  replied,  with  rare 
effrontery. 

The  conversation  continued  in  the  commonplace  vein  usual 
between  people  who  have  met  for  the  first  time.  When  the 
baron  spoke  of  installing  the  two  friends  in  the  chateau, 
Octave  glanced  at  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  soliciting  her 
tacit  approbation  of  his  conduct,  but  in  vain.  With  a 
thoughtful,  sombre  expression  and  with  visible  constraint, 
Clemence  fulfilled  the  duties  courtesy  imposes  upon  a  hostess. 
During  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  her  conduct  did  not  vary, 
and  Gerfaut  did  not  try  again,  even  with  a  glance,  to  mitigate 
the  severity  with  which  she  seemed  determined  to  treat  him. 
All  his  attentions  were  reserved  for  Mademoiselle  de  Coran- 
deuil  and  for  Aline,  who  listened  with  unconcealed  delight 
to  the  man  she  looked  upon  as  her  savior;  for  the  danger  she 
had  incurred  pleased  the  young  maid  more  and  more. 

After  supper,  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  suggested  a  game 
of  whist  to  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut,  whose  skill  in  that  pastime 
had  made  an  enduring  impression  on  her  mind.  The  poet 
accepted  the  invitation  with  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  which 
he  had  expressed  for  hunting,  and  quite  as  truthful.  Chris- 
tian and  his  little  sister,  a  little  gambler  in  embryo,  like  the 
whole  family,  completed  the  table,  while  Clemence,  taking  up 
her  embroidery,  listened  distractedly  to  Marillac's  observa- 
tions. In  vain  did  he  summon  to  his  aid  art  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  extract  the  quintessence  of  his  most  incisive  bons  mots, 
his  most  impressionnante  anecdotes, — his  success  was  not  in 
proportion  to  his  efforts.  And  so,  after  an  hour's  labor,  he 
reached  the  firm  conviction  that  Madame  de  Bergenheim  was, 
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taken  all  in  all,  a  woman  of  no  more  than  ordinary  mind,  and 
much  below  the  passion  she  had  inspired  in  his  friend. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  he  thought,  "  I  like  Reine  Gobillot  much 
better.    To-morrow,  I  must  take  a  little  trip  in  that  direction." 

When  they  parted  for  the  night,  Gerfaut,  disgusted  with  his 
evening  and  wounded  by  Clemence's  treatment,  which  went 
beyond  all  that  he  expected  from  her  capricious  nature,  bowed 
low  to  the  young  woman,  looking  her  in  the  eye  with  an  air 
that  seemed  to  say  : 

"  I  am  here  in  spite  of  you ;  I  will  remain  in  spite  of  you ; 
you  shall  love  me,  do  what  you  will." 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  answered  his  look  with  one  no  less 
expressive,  in  which  the  most  fatuous  of  lovers  could  read 
these  words : 

"  Do  as  you  please ;  I  am  as  indifferent  to  your  love  as  I  am 
disdainful  of  your  presumption." 

This  was  the  last  shot  of  the  preliminary  skirmish. 


IX 


There  are  women  like  the  heroic  cure  Merino,  for  whom  one 
hour's  sleep  in  twenty-four  sufficed,  so  'tis  said.  A  nervous, 
irritable,  impressionable  organism  gives  them  a  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  sleep  that  is  denied  to  most  men.  When  a 
powerful  emotion  pours  its  corrosive  waters  into  the  blood- 
vessels of  those  impressionable  hearts,  it  distils  there  drop  by 
drop,  until  it  has  formed  a  lake  of  torments  and  tempests ; 
when  the  hammer  of  a  passion  strikes  the  bell  that  is  always 
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waiting  beneath  those  placid  brows,  vibrations  without  end 
descend  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  being,  electrifying,  as 
they  pass,  innumerable  thoughts,  light-sleeping  sylphs,  prompt 
to  answer  the  signal  that  summons  them.  Then,  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  and  in  the  calmness  of  solitude,  invinci- 
ble insomnia  banishes  the  color  from  the  rosy  cheeks,  and 
draws  dark  circles  around  the  sparkling  eyes.  In  vain  does 
the  burning  brow  seek  the  cool,  white  pillow;  the  pillow 
becomes  heated  before  the  brow  begins  to  grow  cool.  In 
vain  does  the  hand  seek  to  calm  the  beating  of  a  heart  swell- 
ing with  too  energetic  life ;  beneath  the  pressure  that  seeks  to 
stifle  them,  its  pulsations  become  like  the  characteristic  pulsa- 
tions of  an  aneurism.  In  vain  does  the  mind  seek  sleep-com- 
pelling thoughts,  a  sort  of  intellectual  poppies  that  induce 
peaceful  nights ;  one  persistent  thought  constantly  returns, 
expelling  all  the  others  as  an  eagle  disperses  a  flock  of  timid 
birds  in  order  to  remain  sole  master  of  his  prey.  And  one 
has  recourse  mechanically  to  unfamiliar  prayer,  and  appeals 
to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  invokes  the  good  angel  who  stands 
on  guard  at  the  foot  of  all  maidens'  beds  to  avert  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  tempter.  But  the  prayer  is  only  on  the  lips, 
the  Virgin  is  deaf,  and  the  good  angel  is  sleeping.  The 
breath  of  passion,  against  which  one  struggles,  plays  upon  all 
the  fibres  of  the  heart,  as  the  storm  upon  the  chords  of  the 
.^Eolian  harp,  and  convulsively  extorts  from  it  those  magic 
melodies  to  which  a  poor  woman  listens  with  alarm,  with 
terror,  with  remorse,  with  despair ;  but  to  which  she  does 
listen,  and  with  which  she  is  intoxicated  at  last,  for  the 
allegory  of  Eve  is  an  immortal  fable  that  has  come  down 
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through  the  centuries,  constantly  re-enacted  by  her  noblest, 
most  richly  endowed,  and  most  adorable  daughters. 

Since  her  first  appearance  in  society,  Madame  de  Bergen- 
heim  had  always  retained  in  the  country  the  Parisian  custom 
of  keeping  late  hours.  When,  after  she  had  bestowed  upon 
the  minute  details  of  her  toilet  the  careful  attention  that 
demonstrates  a  woman's  respect  for  herself,  she  entrusted  her 
fair  velvety  body  to  the  sheets  of  her  dainty  bed,  the  opiate 
of  a  new  novel  or  a  fashionable  review  gave  her  the  sleep  that 
seemed  inclined  to  shun  her  advances.  This  infernal  habit, 
which  every  husband  will  do  well  to  try  to  banish  from  his 
dominions,  had  ended  by  introducing  the  system  of  separate 
apartments  at  the  chateau.  Christian,  like  an  honest  country- 
gentleman,  rose,  like  La  Dandiniere,  with  the  rising  sun;  at 
that  hour  he  would  either  start  out  hunting,  ride  to  some  piece 
of  woodland  to  give  orders  about  cutting  the  trees,  or  overlook 
the  workmen  who  were  constantly  employed  on  different  parts 
of  the  estate.  He  did  not  ordinarily  return  until  dinner-time, 
and  hardly  saw  Clemence  during  the  hours  that  elapsed  between 
that  meal  and  supper ;  after  supper,  tired  out  by  the  occupa- 
tions which  make  the  diversions  of  a  country-gentleman  down- 
right hard  work,  he  made  haste  to  seek  the  repose  of  the  just 
man.  Thus  the  husband  and  wife  had  found  a  method  of 
living  apart  under  the  same  roof,  by  living  at  different  hours; 
the  night  of  one  was  almost  identical  with  the  other's  day. 

From  the  precipitation,  so  to  speak,  with  which  Madame 
de  Bergenheim  abridged  her  preparations  for  retiring  on  the 
evening  in  question,  one  might  have  thought  that  she  was 
attacked  by  an  unusual  inclination  to  sleep.     But  when  she 
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lay  in  bed  with  her  head  under  her  arm,  like  a  swan  with  its 
head  under  its  wing,  almost  in  the  attitude  of  Correggio's 
Magdalen,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  guess,  from  her  wide 
open  eyes  and  the  feverish  gleam  in  them,  that  she  had  sought 
the  solitude  of  her  couch  in  order  to  abandon  herself  more 
freely  to  some  importunate  train  of  thought. 

Her  mind  called  up  one  after  another,  with  marvelous 
accuracy,  the  most  trifling  events  of  the  day,  to  which  by 
constant  effort  she  had  succeeded  in  making  herself  appear 
indifferent.  In  the  first  place,  she  saw  Gerfaut's  face  covered 
with  blood,  and  the  memory  of  the  frightful  sensation  she  had 
felt  at  that  sight  made  her  heart  beat  fast  again  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  she  recalled  how  she  had  found  him  sitting 
in  the  salon  beside  her  husband,  in  the  very  chair  she  had  left 
a  moment  before.  That  trivial  circumstance  had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  her;  she  saw  in  it  a  proof  of  the  sympathetic 
intelligence,  of  the  gift  of  second-sight  which  Octave  seemed 
to  her  to  possess,  and  which  was  such  a  formidable  weapon 
in  his  hands.  As  she  viewed  it,  he  must  have  divined  that 
that  was  her  chair  and  have  taken  possession  of  it  for  that  rea- 
son, just  as  he  would  have  liked  to  take  possession  of  herself. 

For  the  first  time,  Clemence  saw  side  by  side  the  man  to 
whom  she  belonged  and  the  man  she  looked  upon  in  some 
measure  as  her  own.  For,  by  one  of  those  transactions  with 
her  conscience  of  which  women  alone  know  the  secret,  she 
had  reached  a  point  where  she  sometimes  said  to  herself: 
"As  I  am  sure  of  never  belonging  to  any  one  but  Mon- 
sieur de  Bergenheim,  Octave  may  as  well  belong  to  me." — A 
false  syllogism,  perhaps,  the  two  propositions  of  which  she 
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reconciled  with  remarkable  subtlety.  An  instinctive  feeling 
of  modesty  had  always  made  her  dread  this  meeting,  which 
the  most  seasoned  flirt  never  views  without  embarrassment. 
Between  her  husband  and  her  lover,  a  woman  is  like  a  plant 
that  you  water  with  ice  while  the  sun  is  trying  to  make  it 
bloom.  A  husband's  face,  whether  it  is  lowering  and  jealous, 
or  tranquil  and  indifferent,  has  a  wonderful  power  of  compres- 
sion. A  woman  is  ill  at  ease  in  loving  beneath  the  fire  of  a 
pair  of  eyes  in  whose  every  glance  Malatesta's  dagger  seems 
to  glisten,  and  whose  tranquillity  is  even  more  terrible ;  for 
every  jealous  man  seems  a  tyrant,  and  tyranny  incites  revolt ; 
but  a  trusting  husband  has  the  aspect  of  a  victim  murdered  in 
his  sleep,  and,  by  his  very  calmness,  inspires  the  most  poignant 
remorse. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  men  naturally  led  Clemence 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  them,  in  which  it  seemed  as  if 
Christian  should  carry  the  day.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able about  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut,  save  that  he  appeared  to  be  a 
man  of  wit  and  intelligence ;  there  was  deep  thought  in  his 
eyes,  and  discernment  in  his  smile,  but  his  irregular  features 
were  in  no  wise  handsome ;  his  face  usually  wore  a  bored 
expression,  peculiar  to  people  who  have  lived  much  in  a 
short  time,  which  made  him  look  older  than  Bergenheim, 
although  he  was  really  several  years  younger.  Her  husband, 
on  the  contrary,  owed  to  his  herculean  constitution,  fortified 
by  his  health-giving  country  life,  an  appearance  of  robust 
youth,  which  heightened  the  effect  of  the  noble  regularity 
of  his  features.  He  was  therefore  immeasurably  handsomer 
than  his  rival. 
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In  her  virtuous  heart,  Clemen ce  exaggerated  her  husband's 
superiority  to  her  lover.  As  she  was  unable  to  convict  Ger- 
faut  of  awkwardness  or  insignificance,  she  was  determined  to 
persuade  herself  that  he  was  ugly.  She  passed  in  review  all 
Monsieur  de  Bergenheim's  excellent  qualities  ;  his  attachment 
to  her,  and  his  kindness,  the  loyalty  and  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter; she  remembered  the  striking  testimony  Marillac  had 
that  very  day  borne  to  his  personal  bravery,  the  one  quality 
without  which  there  is  no  salvation  for  a  man  with  the  other 
sex.  She  did,  in  a  word,  everything  in  her  power  to  arouse 
her  imagination  and  to  see  in  her  husband  a  man  of  distinc- 
tion, a  gallant  knight,  a  hero  worthy  to  inspire  the  warmest 
affection. — When  she  had  exhausted  her  powers  of  admiration 
and  enthusiasm,  she  threw  herself  violently  from  one  side  of 
the  bed  to  the  other,  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  and 
sobbed : 

' '  I  cannot  love  him  !  ' ' 

She  wept  long  and  bitterly. — As  she  recalled  her  former 
harsh  judgment  of  women  whose  conduct  might  be  held  to 
justify  evil -speaking,  she  applied  the  same  harsh  judgment 
to  herself;  she  looked  upon  herself  as  more  guilty  than  all 
the  others,  for  her  weakness  seemed  less  excusable.  She 
deemed  herself  unworthy  and  contemptible,  and  longed  to 
die  to  escape  the  shame  that  reddened  her  cheeks,  the  remorse 
that  tore  her  heart. 

How  many  tears  of  grief  flow  thus  every  night  from  eyes 
that  should  shed  only  tears  of  joy !  How  many  long-drawn 
sighs  disturb  the  silence  of  the  night !  How  many  a  sad, 
heart-breaking  drama  is  enacted  in  the  solitude  of  the  alcove } 
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There  are  noble-hearted,  divine  women,  whom  remorse  com- 
pels to  lie  upon  its  pitiless  brazier.  But,  amid  the  flames  that 
torture  it,  the  heart  beats  on,  imperishable  as  the  salamander. 
Is  it  not  its  destiny  to  suffer?  The  affection  of  these  angels 
feeds  upon  their  sufferings,  aye,  and  waxes  great  thereon,  for, 
whoever  has  once  inhaled  it,  finds  love  a  perfume  so  divine, 
that,  if  need  be,  all  the  tears  the  eye  can  distil  and  all  the 
blood  of  the  heart  will  be  exhausted  in  keeping  it  watered. 

When  Madame  de  Bergenheim  had  for  a  long  time  vented 
in  stifled  sighs,  in  convulsive  sobs,  the  agony  caused  by  the 
passion  which  she  could  not  tear  from  her  heart,  she  formed  a 
desperate  resolution.  By  the  way  in  which  Monsieur  de 
Gerfaut  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  chateau  the  very  first 
day,  she  understood  that  he  was  really  the  master  of  the 
situation.  The  sort  of  infatuation  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil 
had  for  him,  and  Christian's  natural  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
would  surely  make  it  possible  for  him  to  prolong  his  stay  to 
suit  his  own  purposes.  She  compared  herself  to  a  besieged 
general,  who  sees  the  enemy  climbing  his  ramparts. 

"Very  well !  I  will  shut  myself  up  in  the  citadel !  "  said 
she,  smiling  involuntarily  in  the  midst  of  her  tears.  "As  that 
unbearable  man  has  taken  possession  of  my  salon,  I  will  re- 
main in  my  bedroom ;  we  shall  see  if  he  will  dare  force  himself 
in  there!  " 

She  shook  her  pretty  head  with  a  defiant  air,  but  could  not 
refrain  from  casting  her  eyes  into  the  corners  of  the  room 
which  was  but  half  lighted  by  the  night-light.  She  sat  up  in 
bed  and  listened  for  a  moment  with  a  sort  of  disquietude,  and 
gazed  fixedly  into  the  obscurity  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
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Octave's  black  eyes  suddenly  shine  forth.  When  she  had 
satisfied  herself  that  everything  was  quiet,  and  that  only  the 
beating  of  her  heart  disturbed  the  silence,  she  continued  to 
develop  her  plan  of  defence. 

She  decided  that  the  next  day  she  would  be  sick,  and  would 
keep  her  bed,  if  necessary,  until  her  persecutor  should  decide 
to  beat  a  retreat ;  she  swore  a  solemn  oath  to  be  courageous, 
firm,  immovable;  then  she  tried  to  pray.  It  was  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  For  some  time  she  lay  so  still  that  one 
would  have  thought  that  she  had  at  last  fallen  asleep.  Sud- 
denly she  rose.  Without  putting  on  a  peignoir,  she  lighted  a 
candle  at  the  night-light,  threw  the  bolts  of  her  chamber-door, 
and  went  to  the  window ;  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  the  part  between  the  two  windows  extended  some  dis- 
tance into  the  room.  A  portrait  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  was 
hanging  there ;  she  raised  it,  and  pressed  a  button  hidden  in 
the  carving  of  the  wainscoting.  A  panel  opened,  disclosing  a 
small  empty  space  at  the  corner  of  the  wall,  whose  uneven 
surface  it  concealed.  The  shelf  in  this  sort  of  cupboard  had 
nothing  upon  it  except  a  violet-wood  box ;  she  opened  it,  and, 
having  taken  from  it  a  package  of  letters,  returned  to  her  bed 
with  the  avidity  of  a  miser  preparing  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  his 
hoard. 

Had  she  not  struggled  and  prayed  ?  had  she  not  offered  up 
the  tears  of  her  eyes,  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks,  the  agony  of 
her  heart,  by  way  of  expiation,  on  the  tyrannical  altar  of  duty? 
had  she  not  taken  in  God's  presence  and  her  own  a  solemn 
oath  which  would  protect  her  against  her  weakness  ?  in  short, 
was  she  not  a  virtuous  woman,  and  had  she  not  paid  dearly 
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enough  for  a  single  moment  of  melancholy  happiness  ?  was  it 
a  crime  to  breathe  for  an  instant  the  perfumed  air  of  a  life  of 
love,  through  the  bars  of  the  dungeon  she  had  sealed  with  her 
own  hand? — admirable  logic  of  loving  hearts,  which,  being 
unable  to  subdue  their  nature,  suffer  with  the  longing  to  lessen 
their  own  sense  of  guilt,  and  clothe  themselves  in  hair-cloth 
so  that  every  palpitation  causes  a  pang  which  wins  forgiveness 
for  it. 

At  peace  with  herself,  she  read  as  women  who  love  read ; 
lying  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  she  took  the  letters 
one  by  one  from  her  bosom  where  she  had  bestowed  them. 
She  drank  in  with  her  eyes  and  her  heart  the  poison  of  those 
burning  phrases ;  she  inhaled  with  ecstasy  the  intense  passion 
of  which  she  was  the  active  principle  and  which  offered 
sweetest  incense  at  her  altar,  fraught  with  the  most  delicious 
perfumes  of  adoration  and  entreaty ;  she  allowed  her  thoughts 
to  float  unresistingly  at  the  will  of  melodies  that  soothe  the 
mind,  but  do  not  lull  it  to  sleep;  she  bathed  freely  in 
the  magic  flood,  whose  every  drop  is  a  caress,  whose  every 
undulation  is  a  joy.  And  when  one  of  the  irresistible  appeals 
of  suppliant  passion  awoke  all  the  echoes  of  her  affection, 
when  one  of  the  words  that  run  through  the  veins  like  a 
shiver  knocked  with  a  magnetic  summons  at  the  inmost  sanct- 
uary of  her  heart,  she  threw  herself  back,  closing  her  eyes, 
and  pressing  to  her  lips  the  cold  paper  that  was  burning  her. 
At  such  moments,  the  letters  on  her  heart  were  Octave's  hand; 
the  letter  on  her  mouth  was  Octave's  kiss;  she  called  his 
name,  bewildered,  mad;  she  gave  herself  to  him  absolutely, 
saying  in  a  faint  voice :   "I  love  you  !  I  am  yours." 
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When  Aline  entered  her  sister-in-law's  apartment  in  the 
morning,  as  her  custom  was,  Clemence  had  no  occasion  to 
feign  the  indisposition  she  had  meditated,  for  the  emotions 
of  her  sleepless  night  had  made  her  cheeks  so  pale  and  changed 
her  appearance  so  completely;  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  perfect  contrast  than  that  presented  by  the  two  women 
at  that  moment.  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  lying  in  her  bed, 
motionless,  and  white  as  the  sheet  that  covered  her,  resembled 
Juliet  asleep  upon  her  tomb;  Aline,  fresh,  active,  petulant, 
had,  even  more  than  usual,  the  page-like  demeanor  with  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  reproached  her.  You  would  have 
said  it  was  Cherubino  disguised  as  a  girl,  and  all  ready,  not- 
withstanding the  burlesque,  to  follow  Suzanne  or  steal  his 
mistress's  ribbon.  Upon  her  features  youth  shone  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  heedless  folly,  of  vague  desire,  of  artless  expan- 
siveness,  of  boundless  self-confidence,  of  easily  aroused  and 
capricious  enthusiasm.  It  is  this  still  infantile  grace,  more 
vivacious  than  gentle,  more  attractive  than  touching,  that 
makes  young  girls  charming  to  the  eye,  but  powerless  to 
appeal  to  the  heart,  for  they  are  like  flowers  at  day-break, 
fresh  and  green,  and  richer  in  color  than  in  perfume. 

As  she  gazed  at  the  rosy  cheeks  and  the  sparkling  eyes,  at 
the  animated  creature  for  whom  the  future  held  so  much  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  Clemence  could  hardly  restrain  a  sigh.  She 
remembered  the  time  when  she  was  like  that,  when  disap- 
pointment glided  over  her  cheeks  without  banishing  their 
color,  when  tears  were  dried  almost  before  they  left  her  eyes  ; 
she,  too,  had  had  her  heedless,  joyous  days,  her  dreams  of 
unmixed  happiness. 
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Aline,  after  putting  out  her  forehead  to  her  like  a  child 
asking  for  a  kiss,  attempted  to  tease  her  as  usual,  but  her 
sister-in-law,  with  a  languid  gesture,  begged  her  to  desist. 

"Aren't  you  well? "  asked  the  girl  solicitously,  sitting  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  smiled  with  an  effort. 

"  Thank  me  for  my  ill-health,"  said  she,  "  for  it  puts  you 
in  the  post  of  honor ;  I  undoubtedly  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
down  to  dinner,  and  you  must  take  my  place.  You  know  it 
tires  my  aunt  to  have  to  look  out  for  other  people." 

Aline  pouted  like  a  sub-lieutenant  who  should  suddenly  find 
himself  placed  in  command  of  a  division,  without  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  possesses  the  inborn  capacity  of  the  Great 
Conde. 

"If  I  thought  you  were  serious  in  what  you  say,"  she 
replied,  "  I  vow  that  I  would  take  to  my  bed  instantly." 

"Child!  won't  you  be  the  mistress  of  a  house  yourself 
some  day,  and  oughtn't  you  to  get  used  to  it  beforehand? 
It's  an  excellent  opportunity,  and,  with  my  aunt  for  guide, 
you  are  sure  to  carry  it  off  splendidly." 

These  last  words  were  not  without  a  touch  of  mischief,  for 
the  young  woman  knew  that,  of  all  possible  mentors,  Aline 
stood  most  in  dread  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil. 

"I  beg  you,  dear  sister,"  she  rejoined,  clasping  her  hands, 
"not  to  be  sick  to-day.  It's  the  remains  of  your  day  before 
yesterday's  sick-headache.  Get  up  and  come  for  a  turn  in 
the  park.     The  fresh  air  will  cure  you,  I  know,  and " 

"  'And  I  shall  not  have  to  do  the  honors  at  table ';  that's 
what  you  mean,  isn't  it?     Selfish  girl !  " 
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"I  am  afraid  of  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut,"  said  the  girl, 
lowering  her  voice. 

When  she  heard  that  name,  which  almost  caused  an  attack 
of  fever,  Madame  de  Bergenheim  lay  for  a  moment  without 
speaking. 

"  What  has  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  done  to  you?  "  she  said  at 
last.  "  Isn't  it  ungrateful  of  you  to  be  afraid  of  him  after 
the  service  he  rendered  you  ? ' ' 

"  No,  I  am  not  ungrateful,"  replied  Aline,  with  much  ani- 
mation. "I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  my  life  to  him,  for 
I  certainly  should  have  been  dragged  into  the  river  but 
for  him.  But  his  eyes  are  so  black  and  piercing  that  he 
seems  to  read  to  the  very  bottom  of  your  soul ;  and  then  he 
is  such  a  bright  man  !  I'm  afraid  I  shall  say  something  he'll 
make  fun  of.  You  know,  people  say  I  talk  too  much ;  well, 
I  hardly  dare  open  my  mouth  before  him.  Why  is  it  that 
some  men's  glances  make  you  feel  that  way?" 

Clemence  lowered  her  eyes,  and  made  no  reply. 

"His  friend,  Monsieur  Marillac,  doesn't  frighten  me  a  bit, 
for  all  his  big  moustaches.  Tell  me,  doesn't  Monsieur  de 
Gerfaut  frighten  you  a  little  bit,  too?" 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Madame  de  Bergenheim, 
trying  to  smile;  "but  how  lovely  you  are!"  she  continued, 
to  change  the  conversation.  "Certainly  you  must  have  some 
scheme  of  conquest  in  your  head.  What's  this !  a  silk  dress 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  your  hair  dressed  as  if 
you  were  going  to  a  ball!" 

"Do  you  know  the  compliment  your  aunt  just  paid  me?" 

"Some  little  piece  of  spite?" 
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"I  should  say  of  unkindness,  for  it  was  very  unkind.  She 
told  me  that  blue  ribbons  were  ill  suited  to  red  hair,  and 
advised  me  to  change  one  or  the  other.  Is  it  true  that  I  have 
red  hair?" 

Mademoiselle  de  Bergenheim  asked  the  question  in  such  an 
anxious  tone  that  her  sister-in-law  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 

"You  know  that  my  aunt  loves  to  vex  you,"  said  she. 
"Your  hair  is  very  pretty,  of  a  reddish  shade,  but  very  soft 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  but  Justine  crimps  it  too  much ;  it 
curls  enough  naturally.  She  also  does  your  hair  too  high ; 
it  would  be  more  becoming  to  you  to  flatten  it  a  little  at 
the  temples  than  to  puff  it  out  as  she  does.  Come  here  a 
minute." 

Aline  knelt  by  Madame  de  Bergenheim's  bed  while  she, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  set  about  modifying  the  lady's- 
maid's  work  to  suit  her  own  taste. 

"  It's  as  crinkly  as  horse-hair,"  said  Aline,  seeing  how  much 
difficulty  her  sister-in-law  was  having;  "at  the  Sacred  Heart, 
it  used  to  drive  me  to  despair.  The  ladies  there  insist  upon 
our  wearing  our  hair  in  bands,  and  I  have  an  awful  time  pre- 
venting my  wretched  locks  from  rebelling.  Besides,  light  hair 
looks  very  bad  in  bands ;  although  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  said 
yesterday  it  was  the  color  he  preferred." 

"  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  told  you  he  preferred  light  hair?" 

"Take  care;  you're  tearing  mine  out! — Yes,  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  He  said  it  apropos  of  Carlo  Dolci's  Virgin  in 
your  small  salon.  Monsieur  Marillac  said  he  liked  red  hair 
because  it  was  the  lovely  Jewish  type ;  if  he  meant  that  for  a 
compliment  to  me,  I  am  much  obliged  to  him. — Do  you  think 
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my  eyes  are  as  blue  as  that  virgin's?  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut 
declares  that  they're  very  much  alike." 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  withdrew  her  hand  with  a  vivacity 
that  tore  out  another  half-dozen  of  her  sister-in-law's  hairs, 
and  pulled  the  bedclothes  up  to  her  chin. 

"Oh!  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  can  pay  very  pretty  compli- 
ments !  "  said  she.  "  Of  course  you  are  very  glad  to  resemble 
Carlo  Dolci's  Madonna?" 

"She  is  so  pretty! and  then  she's  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Ah  !  I  hear  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut's  voice  in  the  garden." 

The  girl  hastily  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  to  the  window, 
where,  hidden  behind  the  curtains,  she  could  see  what  was 
going  on  outside  without  being  seen. 

"He  is  with  Christian,"  she  continued.  "They  are  just 
coming  in  through  the  library.  I  think  they  must  have  been 
taking  a  long  walk,  for  their  boots  are  very  muddy.  If  you  had 
seen  what  a  pretty  little  cap  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  had  on  !  " 

"He  has  really  turned  her  head,"  thought  Madame  de  Ber- 
genheim, with  a  very  decided  feeling  of  disgust,  and  she  closed 
her  eyes  as  if  she  wanted  to  sleep. 

Gerfaut  was,  in  truth,  fighting  a  brave  fight,  and  had  offered 
himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  customary  monomania  of  coun- 
try-gentlemen which  no  one  can  escape — their  love  for  their 
own  estates.  Where  is  the  fortunate  young  man,  who,  when 
he  has  sought  to  enjoy  chateau  life  for  a  day,  has  not  been 
pitilessly  dragged  about  from  nursery  to  greenhouse,  from 
waterfall  to  pond,  until  he  finally  resembled  a  spaniel  return- 
ing from  chasing  ducks? — "Don't  mind  a  little  thing  like 
that;  we  don't  stand  on  ceremony  in  the  country,"  the  lout 
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At  peace  with  herself,  she  read  as  women  who  love 
read ;  lying  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  she  took 
the  letters  one  by  one  from  her  bosom  where  she  had 
bestowed  them. 
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of  a  chatelain  says  to  console  him,  pointing  to  his  shoes  which, 
with  their  accretions  of  proprietary  mud,  weigh  at  least  twenty 
pounds.  He  does  not  consider,  the  assassin !  that  if  a  husband 
is  entitled  to  live  the  life  of  a  peasant  with  a  pretty  woman 
who  no  longer  takes  any  notice  of  it,  she  is  a  little  less  tolerant 
of  a  would-be  lover's  unpolished  boots. — But,  as  a  general  rule, 
husbands  have  little  consideration  for  young  bachelors. 

"O  you  country-gentlemen  !  you,  who  fell  your  trees,  mow 
your  fields,  harvest  your  crops,  gather  your  grapes  and  apples 
and  madder,  work  your  turf-pits  or  your  mines,  feed  your  cattle 
or  your  silk-worms,  raise  thoroughbred  and  half-bred  horses, 
kill  your  hares,  and  shear  your  merinos ;  O  race  of  jurymen 
and  electors,  of  members  of  councils,  departmental  and  gen- 
eral, of  subscribers  to  the  Gazette  de  France  or  the  Journal 
des  JDebats, — you  are  the  foundation  of  society,  for  the  soil  is 
yours ;  you  give  us  food  and  drink,  you  warm  us  and  clothe 
us  for  our  money;  therefore,  you  are  to  be  esteemed  and 
honored  and  highly  considered  ; — but  from  your  company  may 
God  deliver  us  forever ! ' ' 

Gerfaut  mumbled  this  jaculatory  harangue  as  he  followed  his 
host,  who,  on  the  pretext  of  taking  him  to  several  picturesque 
points  of  view, — that  is  always  the  bait  in  the  trap, — walked 
him  through  the  lettuce-beds  of  the  kitchen-garden  and  the 
underbrush  in  the  park,  in  the  heavy  morning  dew.  But  he 
knew  by  experience  that  the  lover's  path  is  not  strewed  with 
roses ;  doing  sentry  duty  in  the  snow,  climbing  walls,  impris- 
onment in  a  dark  closet,  are  much  more  vexatious  trials  than 
a  peaceful  tete-a-tete  with  a  husband,  though  he  should  call 
upon  you  to  admire  an  estate  as  extensive  as  the  forest  of 
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Saint-Germain.  And  so  Octave  bore  himself  like  a  hero ; 
he  listened  complacently  to  Bergenheim's  prolix  explanations, 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  plantations,  considered  the  fields 
beautifully  green,  the  great  trees  admirable,  the  granite  of  the 
cliffs  finer  than  that  found  among  the  Alps,  went  into  ecstasies 
over  the  most  trivial  bits  of  landscape,  advised  the  erection  of 
a  saw-mill  on  the  stream,  on  which  the  boards  could  be  floated 
down  to  all  the  towns  on  the  Moselle ;  a  step  that  would  con- 
siderably increase  the  value  of  the  forests ;  foretold  a  harvest 
that  would  do  credit  to  Vouvray  or  Macon  from  a  few  acres 
of  vineyard,  with  stunted  vines  and  drooping  foliage,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  wine,  made  a  very  clever  ma- 
noeuvre.— Having  retained  a  small  estate  near  Bordeaux,  he 
posed  before  his  host  as  a  landed  proprietor,  dabbling  in  liter- 
ature for  his  own  amusement,  but  a  landed  proprietor  before 
everything  and  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  as  proud  of  his 
Medoc  as  he,  Bergenheim,  might  well  be  of  his  grass  and 
his  trees.  The  poet  discoursed  of  thin  wines  and  wines  with 
body,  of  light  wines  and  heady  wines,  of  bouquet  and  aroma, 
and  the  whole  litany  of  the  trade,  like  a  commercial  traveller 
exploiting  his  wares ;  he  forced  Christian  to  accept  in  advance 
a  part  of  his  grape  crop,  and  Christian  would  consent  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  send  him  in  exchange  a  fine  horse  of 
his  own  raising.  They  fraternized,  in  short,  like  Glaucus  and 
Diomedes ;  but  Gerfaut  hoped  to  play  the  part  of  the  Greek 
who,  according  to  Homer,  received  in  return  for  a  wretched 
iron  cuirass  a  golden  suit  of  mail  of  inestimable  value.  In 
transactions  between  a  lover  and  a  husband,  there  is  always 
a  secret  article  of  which  the  latter  has  no  suspicion,  and  which 
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interferes  sadly  with  the  harmony  of  the  bargain  when  it  is  put 
in  execution. 

When  he  entered  his  wife's  room,  having  been  informed 
of  her  indisposition,  almost  the  first  thing  Christian  said  to 
her  was : 

"This  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  seems  to  be  a  first-rate  fellow, 
and  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  him  pass  some  time  with 
us.  It's  a  great  pity  that  you  are  not  well.  He's  a  good 
musician,  and  so  is  Marillac;  you  could  have  sung  together. 
Try  to  think  you  are  better,  and  come  down  to  dinner. ' ' 

"I  can't  tell  him  that  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  has  been  in 
love  with  me  for  a  year,"  said  Madame  de  Bergenheim  to 
herself. 

A  moment  later,  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  appeared,  and 
sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  beside  the  bed. 

"You  must  know,"  she  said  sharply,  "  that  I  am  not  fooled 
by  this  indisposition  of  yours.  I  see  very  plainly  that  you 
wish  to  be  discourteous  to  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut,  for  you  can't 
endure  him.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  a  connection 
of  your  family  should  receive  more  considerate  treatment  from 
you,  especially  when  you  know  of  my  particular  liking  for 
him.  It's  absurd  beyond  anything  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I 
shall  end  by  speaking  to  your  husband  about  it ;  we  shall  see 
if  his  intervention  won't  have  more  effect  than  mine." 

"You  won't  do  that,  aunt,"  said  Clemence,  sitting  up  in 
bed  and  trying  to  take  the  old  maid's  hand. 

"  If  you  wish  your  nonsense  to  remain  a  secret  between  us, 
I  advise  you  to  get  rid  of  your  megrims  before  the  day  is 
over.     I  am  at  your  orders." 
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"Why,  this  is  downright  persecution,"  cried  Madame  de 
Bergenheim,  falling  back  on  her  pillow  when  her  aunt  had 
left  the  room.  "Has  he  bewitched  everybody,  in  Heaven's 
name?  Aline,  my  aunt,  my  husband; — to  say  nothing  of  my- 
self, and  I  shall  certainly  lose  my  head.  I  don't  see  why  I  am 
not  in  a  raging  fever.     I  must  put  an  end  to  this  at  any  cost. ' ' 

She  rang  violently. 

"Justine,"  she  said  to  her  maid,  "let  no  one  come  in  on 
any  pretext,  and  don't  come  in  yourself  until  I  ring;  I  want 
to  try  to  sleep." 

Justine  closed  the  shutters  and  obeyed.  When  she  had 
gone,  her  mistress  left  her  bed  and  put  on  her  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  with  an  animation  that  resembled  an  outburst  of 
wrath ;  she  then  sat  down  at  her  desk,  and  began  to  write 
rapidly,  bearing  heavily  upon  the  glossy  paper,  and  heedless 
of  splashes  of  ink.  The  last  word  of  the  last  line  ended  in 
a  long  horizontal  stroke  as  emphatically  drawn  as  the  Napo- 
leonic flourish. 

When  a  young  man,  beginning,  according  to  custom,  at 
the  end,  finds  an  arabesque  of  that  nature  at  the  end  of  a 
woman's  letter,  he  should  put  on  the  armor  of  patience  and 
resignation  before  reading  its  contents. 


When  Gerfaut  went  to  his  room  that  evening,  he  hardly 
took  time  to  place  the  candle  he  carried  in  his  hand  on  the 
mantel-piece.     He  took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  paper 
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folded  microscopically,  and  put  it  passionately  to  his  lips 
before  opening  it ;  his  eyes  fell  first  of  all  upon  the  ominous 
tail-piece  of  the  final  word ;  that  word  was  :  Adieu  ! 

"  Hum  !  "  exclaimed  the  lover,  his  exaltation  sensibly  cooled 
at  sight  of  that  word. 

He  read  the  whole  letter  at  a  glance,  darting  at  the  salient 
part  of  each  sentence  as  a  chamois  leaps  from  one  projecting 
rock  to  another ;  then  he  began  again,  spelling  out  the  syl- 
lables letter  by  letter ;  he  pondered  over  the  natural  meaning 
and  the  hidden  meaning  of  every  word,  like  a  rabbi  annotating 
the  Bible,  and  deciphered  the  erasures  with  the  patience  of 
an  amateur  in  hieroglyphics,  in  order  to  extract  from  their 
mysterious  strokes  some  remnant  of  the  ideas  they  expressed. 
Having  thus  scrutinized,  analyzed,  and  dissected  the  charm- 
ing little  note  to  bring  to  light  its  most  subtle,  most  imper- 
ceptible shades  of  meaning,  he  crumpled  it  in  his  hand,  and 
began  to  stride  up  and  down  the  room,  uttering  from  time 
to  time  one  of  those  exclamations  upon  which  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Academy  has  not  yet  bestowed  the  right  of  citizenship ; 
for  all  lovers  resemble  the  lazzaroni  who  kiss  San  Gennaro's 
feet  when  he  behaves  himself,  but  call  him  briconne  and  fur- 
fatitone  when  they  think  they  have  reason  to  complain  of 
him,  and  at  such  times  threaten  to  drag  him  into  the  sea 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck.  Moreover,  women  are  very 
indulgent;  they  almost  always  forgive  the  stones  a  lover's 
wrath  casts  at  their  statue,  and  say,  with  the  Roman  Emperor's 
benignant  smile  :    "I  am  not  wounded  !  " 

At  the  height  of  this  paroxysm  of  amorous  frenzy,  he  heard 
two  or  three  blows  on  the  other  side  of  the  wainscoting. 
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"Are  you  composing  ?  "  asked  a  voice,  like  a  ventriloquist's; 

"  I  am. 

"  '  Les  amis  sont  toujours  la.'  " 

A  moment  later,  Marillac,  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
with  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  around  his  head,  a  candle  in 
one  hand  and  his  pipe  in  the  other,  appeared  in  the  doorway ; 
there  he  stood  in  silent  admiration. 

"You  are  magnificent,"  he  said  at  last;  "you  are  magnifi- 
cent, ill-omened,  and  accursed.     You  remind  me  of  Kean  in 

Othello  : 

"  '  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemona  ? '  " 

Gerfaut  looked  at  him  with  a  frown,  but  did  not  reply. 

"I'll  wager  that  it's  the  last  scene  in  our  third  act,"  con- 
tinued the  artist,  placing  his  candlestick  on  the  mantel-piece ; 
"it  evidently  is  amazingly  tragic,  and  the  managers  of  the 
Porte-Saint-Martin  will  have  to  provide  plenty  of  aromatic 
vinegar.  I  have  an  idea !  I'm  in  the  mood,  too,  and,  if  you 
choose,  we  will  devour  paper  like  two  boa-constrictors.  Speak- 
ing of  serpents,  you  have  a  bell?* — Ah,  yes!  There's  the 
cord  ;  I'll  order  them  to  make  a  bowl  of  man' ' s  coffee,  double- 
distilled  and  red-hot. — Or  better  still,  I'll  go  down  to  the 
pantry  myself;  I  am  on  excellent  terms  with  Marianne; 
and  in  the  Bergenheim  household  the  watchword  is  liberty, 
libertas.  Coffee  is  my  muse;  in  that  respect,  I  resemble 
Voltaire " 

"  Marillac !  "  cried  his  friend,  as  he  saw  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  room. 

The  artist  turned,  and  meekly  retraced  his  steps. 
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"You  will  do  me  the  favor,"  said  Gerfaut,  "to  go  to  your 
room.  You  can  work,  or  go  to  bed,  as  you  choose;  but, 
between  ourselves,  I  think  you  would  do  as  well  to  sleep.  I 
want  to  be  alone." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  you  say  that  as  if  you  contemplated 
an  attack  upon  your  own  person.  Are  we  bent  on  suicide  ? 
Let  me  see  if  you  haven't  some  concealed  weapon  or  a 
poisoned  ring.  The  Borgia  poison  ;  damnation  !  What  about 
that  white  substance  in  yonder  porcelain  vessel  commonly 
called  a  sugar-bowl ;  is  it  not  perchance  some  villainous  com- 
pound of  arsenic  disguised  as  honest  colonial  produce?" 

"A  truce  to  your  buffoonery,"  said  Octave,  while  his 
friend  was  searching  all  the  nooks  and  crevices  in  the  room 
with  affected  concern*,  "and,  as  I  apparently  cannot  get  rid 
of  you,  just  let  me  tell  you  something :  if  you  think  that  I 
brought  you  here  to  act  as  you  have  done  these  last  two  days, 
you  are  sadly  mistaken." 

"What  have  I  done?" 

"  You  left  that  tiresome  Bergenheim  on  my  shoulders  all 
the  morning,  and  he  made  me  count  all  the  trees  in  his 
park  and  all  the  frogs  in  his  pond.  To-night,  when  that  old 
witch  of  Endor  proposed  her  infernal  whist,  to  which  it  seems 
I  am  condemned  as  a  daily  penance,  you  begged  off  on  the 
plea  of  not  knowing  the  game,  although  you  play  at  least  as 
well  as  I  do." 

"But  I  can't  endure  whist  at  twenty  sous  the  rubber." 

"  Do  you  fancy  that  I  like  it  ?  " 

"  Par  bleu  /  you  are  a  fine  fellow;  you  have  an  interest  that 
should  make  all  the  little  drawbacks  of  the  trade  as  sweet  as 
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honey  in  your  mouth.  Do  you  want  to  make  me  play  Ber- 
trand  and  Raton,  pray?     How  often  I  should  be  Raton  !  " 

"  But  what  have  you  been  doing  all  day?" 

Marillac  planted  himself  in  front  of  the  mirror,  arranged 
his  handkerchief  more  picturesquely,  twirled  his  moustaches, 
allowed  a  puff  of  smoke  to  issue  slowly  from  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  so  that  his  face  was  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  mist, 
then  turned  to  his  friend,  and  said,  with  a  self-satisfied  air : 

"Every  one  for  himself,  my  dear  boy,  and  God  for  us  all. 
You,  for  instance,  go  in  for  passions  of  the  lofty  kind ;  you 
must  have  women  with  armorial  bearings.  Your  little  bar- 
oness's pearls — she's  a  countess,  too,  it  seems — have  turned 
your  head.  I  suppose  a  marchioness's  trefoils  would  send  you 
to  Charenton,  and  a  duchess's  strawberry-leaves  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Seine ;  and  if  fate  should  bring  across  your  path  some 
mighty  dame  whose  crest  bore  a  coronet  ferine,  and  she 
should  look  kindly  on  you,  I  don't  know  where  we  should 
have  to  look  for  your  reason ;  in  the  moon,  probably,  corked 
up  in  a  bottle,  like  Roland's.  The  quality  makes  you  con- 
ceited and  exclusive.  You  make  love  aristocratically;  all 
right,  that's  your  affair.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  another 
system  ;  I  am  in  sentiment  just  what  I  am  in  politics  :  I  desire 
republican  institutions." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"Let  me  finish.  I  want  universal  suffrage,  participation 
of  all  citizens  in  the  government,  access  to  all  offices,  general 
elections,  legislation  on  broad  lines,  popular  government, — in 
a  word,  our  whole  patriotic  salmagundi.  Applied  to  women, 
this   signifies   that  my  heart  is  open  to  all,  I  recognize  no 
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distinctions  of  caste  or  rank,  and  that  I  proscribe  all  social 
categories.  First  article  of  my  charter :  all  women  are  equal 
in  the  eye  of  love,  provided  they  are  young,  pretty,  amiable, 
attractive,  and  above  all,  well-made,  not  too  thin." 

"And  what  about  equality?  " 

"  Never  mind  that.  Acting  upon  this  eminently  constitu- 
tional and  liberal  theory,  I  go  about  plucking  all  the  flowers 
that  are  willing  to  be  plucked  by  me,  and  I  do  not  consider 
some  of  them  fresher  because  they  are  of  noble  birth,  nor  the 
perfume  of  others  less  sweet  because  they  are  of  humble 
station.  And  as  field-daisies  are  a  little  more  plentiful  than 
imperial  roses,  the  result  is  that  I  often  stoop,  yes,  very  often. 
So  it  happens  that  at  this  moment  I  am  buried  up  to  my  ears 
in  a  little  village  affair,  high-colored  and  rather  fleshy : 

"  '  Simple  et  naive  bergerette, 
Elle  regne *  " 

"Hush,  for  heaven's  sake;  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil's 
room  is  right  below  this." 

"I  will  tell  you,  if  I  must  give  you  an  account  of  all  my 
acts,  that  before  dinner  I  went  into  the  park  to  sketch  some 
firs  that  certainly  date  back  to  the  days  of  Clodion  le  Chevelu, 
and  are  finer  in  their  way  than  the  oaks  at  Fontainebleau. — 
So  much  for  art. — At  dinner,  I  dined,  and  heartily  too.  I 
must  do  Bergenheim  the  justice  to  say  that  we  live  right 
royally  under  his  roof.  So  much  for  the  stomach. — Then 
I  had  a  horse  saddled  on  the  sly,  and,  in  a  couple  of  strides  or 
so,  found  myself  at  La  Fauconnerie,  where  I  paid  my  respects 
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to  Mademoiselle  Reine  Gobillot,  a  minor,  but  her  own  mis- 
tress.    So  much  for  the  heart." 

"The  devil!" 

"  No  sarcasm,  if  you  please ;  every  one  doesn't  share 
your  taste  for  princesses  who  make  you  follow  them  a  hun- 
dred leagues  and  then  don't  so  much  as  offer  you  the  end 
of  their  glove  to  kiss  when  you  arrive.  Affairs  of  that  sort, 
worthy  of  La  Clelie,  aren't  my  style. 

"  '  Je  suis  sergent, 
Brave '" 

"Great  heaven,  will  you  be  quiet?  Don't  you  know  that 
I  have  no  one  in  my  interest  at  this  moment  except  the  ven- 
erable dowager  on  the  ground-floor?  If  she  should  imagine 
that  it  was  I  who  made  such  an  uproar  over  her  head,  we 
should  be  mortal  enemies  to-morrow." 

"  '  Zitto,  zitto,  piano,  piano, 
Senza  strepito  e  rumore,'  " 

replied  Marillac,  putting  his  finger  on  his  mouth  and  a  mute 
in  his  voice.  "  What  you  say  amazes  me.  From  the  way  in 
which  you  offered  Madame  de  Bergenheim  your  arm  to  escort 
her  to  the  salon  after  supper,  I  should  have  supposed  you  were 
on  the  best  of  terms.  When  I  turned  and  looked  back  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  for  I  sacrificed  myself  to  the  extent  of 
offering  my  hand  to  the  duenna, — and  still  you  say  I  never 
help  you  at  all, — I  thought  that  I  saw  something  like  a  clasping 
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of  hands. — Ah  buona  lana  ! — You  know  I  have  the  glance  of 
an  eagle. — She  slipped  a  billet-doux  into  your  hand,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Marillac." 

Gerfaut  held  the  note  he  had  crumpled  in  his  hand  in  the 
flame  of  one  of  the  candles.  The  paper  caught  fire,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  nothing  remained  but  a  few  black  shreds,  which 
fell  in  dust  on  the  marble  mantel. 

"You  burn  them!  you  are  wrong,"  said  the  artist;  "I 
keep  everything  myself,  letters,  and  locks  of  hair.  When  I  am 
old,  I  shall  have  the  first  bound  together  to  read  evenings,  and 
with  the  others  have  an  allegorical  picture  woven  to  hang  in 
front  of  my  desk,  so  that  I  shall  always  have  before  my  eyes 
a  reminder  of  the  adored  creatures  who  furnished  the  woof. — 
And  I  promise  you  there  will  be  some  of  all  colors,  from 
Camille  Hautier's,  my  first  passion,  which  was  as  white  as  an 
Albino's,  down  to  these." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  took 
from  it  a  lock  of  coal-black  hair,  which  he  exhibited  upon 
his  forefinger. 

"Did  you  pull  that  out  of  Titania's  mane?"  inquired  Ger- 
faut, running  his  fingers  over  the  glossy  but  by  no  means 
silken  tresses  which  he  insulted  by  that  satirical  inquiry. 

"It  might  be  softer,  I  agree,"  Marillac  retorted,  carelessly; 
and  he,  too,  rubbed  the  curl  that  was  subjected  to  this  piti- 
less criticism,  as  if  they  were  discussing  a  piece  of  cloth 
and  he  was  anxious  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  fineness  of  the 
tissue. 

"It's  the  hair  of  some  little  bourgeoise,  verging  on  the 
grisette. ' ' 
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"You  must  agree,  at  least,  that  the  color  is  decided,  and 
beautiful,  too,  and  that  the  quantity  makes  up  for  the  quality. 
Upon  my  word,  poor  Reine  gave  me  enough  of  it  to  make 
a  pasha's  banner.  Provincial,  primitive  innocence  !  Women 
don't  mow  down  their  chignons  that  way  at  Paris.  I  knew 
one  woman  in  particular  who  never  gave  an  adorer  more 
than  seven  of  her  hairs ;  do  you  know,  after  three  years,  that 
thoughtful  beauty  had  to  wear  a  false  tower.  Her  whole  sup- 
ply was  exhausted  at  retail.  Are  you  like  me,  Octave  ?  the 
first  thing  I  ask  for  is  one  of  these  murderous  locks.  As  a 
general  rule,  women  love  all  such  child's  play,  and  when  they 
have  granted  you  that  much,  you  have  a  bowstring  you  can 
throw  around  their  neck  and  strangle  them  with." 

To  follow  up  his  words  with  a  demonstration  of  the  way  in 
which  he  cast  his  slip-noose  at  the  fair  sex,  Marillac  took  the 
long  black  tress  in  both  hands  and  threw  it  over  the  candles ; 
but  his  aim  was  so  poor  that  the  hair  caught  fire,  and  in  an 
instant  it  flashed  up  like  Berenice's. 

"A  bad  omen,"  cried  Gerfaut,  unable  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  sight  of  his  friend's  bewilderment. 

"This  is  the  day  of  autos-da-fe,"  said  the  artist,  dropping 
carelessly  into  an  easy-chair;  "pshaw!  small  loss;  if  Reine 
asks  to  see  it,  I'll  tell  her  that  I  kissed  it  so  much  I  finally  swal- 
lowed it.  To  have  a  hair-eating  lover  is  always  flattering;  I'm 
sure  it  will  please  my  wild  rose. — Really,  her  cheeks  are  as 
fresh  and  rosy  as  any  apple !  As  I  rode  back,  I  was  thinking 
of  a  vaudeville  I  would  like  to  write  about  her.  But  I  should 
lay  the  scene  in  Switzerland,  because  Switzerland  is  more  of 
a  vaudeville  country  than  the  Vosges ;   and  I  should  call  the 
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young  woman  Betty  or  Kettly,  instead  of  Reine,  or  some 
name  in  y  that  rhymes  with  Rutly,  on  account  of  the  local 
coloring.  Do  you  want  to  have  a  hand  in  it  ?  I  have  almost 
finished  the  plot. — Scene  First — The  curtain  rises  upon  a 
harvesting  scene." 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  go  to  bed?"  Gerfaut  inter- 
posed. 

"  Chorus  of  reapers : 

"  *  Dejk  l'aurore 
Qui  se  colore.'  " 

"  I  know  all  that.  If  you  don't  leave  me  in  peace,  I'll  throw 
this  carafe  at  your  head. ' ' 

' '  I  never  saw  you  in  such  a  savage  mood.  It  would  seem 
that  your  divinity  has  treated  you  badly." 

"Shamefully,"  cried  the  lover,  his  wrath  aroused  by  this 
suggestion;  "she  has  treated  me  as  no  one  would  treat  a 
barber.  The  note  I  just  burned  was  a  dismissal  in  the  most 
downright,  ungrateful,  insolent  terms.  The  woman  is  a  mon- 
ster, do  you  hear  ? ' ' 

"A  monster!  your  angel  a  monster!  "  said  Marillac,  with 
difficulty  restraining  a  wild  outburst  of  laughter. 

"She,  an  angel!  a  demon  she  should  be  called...  That 
woman " 

"  Don't  you  adore  her  ?  " 

"  I  hate  her,  I  detest  her,  I  abhor  her.  You  may  laugh,  if 
you  choose." 

Gerfaut  accompanied  his  words  with  a  violent  blow  on  the 
table. 
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"You  forget  that  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  sleeps  in  the 
room  under  this,"  said  the  artist,  in  a  mocking  tone. 

"Hark  ye,  Marillac.  Your  system  of  dealing  with  women 
is  vulgar,  commonplace,  trivial.  The  daisies  you  pluck,  the 
shepherdesses  from  whose  heads  you  cut  handfuls  of  hair  that 
is  excellent  to  make  mattresses  with,  your  churlish  beauties 
with  cheeks  like  poppies,  are  worthy  at  best  of  a  shop-clerk  in 
his  best  clothes.  It  is  love-making  of  the  lowest  type,  suited 
to  a  quartermaster  in  garrison,  and  yet  you  are  right  a  thou- 
sand times  over ;  and,  compared  with  me,  you  are  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece. ' ' 

"You  do  me  too  much  honor.  So,  then,  she  doesn't  love 
you?" 

"I  wish  she  didn't,  on  my  word  I  do;  for,  if  she  didn't 
love  me  to-day,  I  should  have  some  hope  that  she  might  to- 
morrow. But  you  are  wrong,  and  that  is  what  discourages 
me.  I  am  afraid  her  heart  is  a  narrow  one.  I  think  she 
loves  me  as  much  as  she  can ;  the  trouble  is  that  that's  not 
enough  for  me." 

"  I  should  say,  frankly,  that  thus  far  she  has  not  shown 
herself  mad  with  love  of  you." 

"Ah!  mad!  Do  you  know  many  women  who  go  mad  in 
their  hearts  or  their  bodies?  You  talk  like  a  boasting  college 
student.  There  are  conquerors  of  your  type  who,  if  you  be- 
lieve them,  would  swallow  a  whole  convent  for  their  breakfast. 
Such  people  arouse  my  pity.  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
found  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  win  a  woman's  heart.  In 
these  prudish  days,  almost  all  women  of  high  rank  act  as  if 
they  had  been  frozen  like  a  bottle  of  champagne.     You  have 
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to  melt  them  first,  and  there  are  some  whose  shell  is  so  tough 
that  it  would  put  out  the  devil's  own  furnace.  They  call  it 
virtue,  but  I  call  it  social  slavery.  But  what  does  the  name 
matter,  if  the  result  is  the  same?  " 

"But  are  you  sure,  after  all,  that  Madame  de  Bergenheim 
does  love  you?  "  said  Marillac,  emphasizing  the  word  "  love" 
with  a  persistence  that  attracted  his  friend's  attention. 

' '  Sure  ?  "  he  replied.      ' '  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? ' ' 

"Because,  while  you  are  angry,  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  you 
something." — He  hesitated  a  moment. — "  If  you  should  learn 
that  she  preferred  somebody  else  to  you,  what  would  you  do?" 

Gerfaut  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  disdainfully. 

"Look  you,"  said  he,  "you  have  just  heard  me  storm  and 
blaspheme,  and  you  took  all  that  bluster  for  genuine  hatred. 
Innocent  youth  !  don't  you  know  why  I  rave  in  that  way?  It 
is  because  I  know  my  own  temperament,  and  feel  that  I  must 
fly  into  a  passion  and  work  off  what  I  have  on  my  heart.  If 
I  had  not  resorted  to  that  infallible  remedy,  the  annoyance  I 
felt  at  her  note  would  have  kept  my  nerves  at  high  tension  all 
night ;  I  shouldn't  have  slept,  and  when  I  lie  awake,  my 
complexion  grows  more  leaden  than  usual,  and  I  have  rings 
around  my  eyes." 

"Coxcomb!" 

"Idiot!" 

"Why  idiot?" 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  son-in-law ?  Can't  you  guess  my 
reason  for  wanting  to  sleep  soundly  ?  It  is  simply  that  I  prefer 
not  to  appear  before  her  with  a  face  like  Lazarus's.  That  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  encourage  her  in  her  ferocity.    Parbleu  ! 
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I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  let  her  see  that  her  last  thrust 
touched  me.  I  would  give  you  a  hundred  francs  for  your  Teniers 
physiognomy,  your  alderman's  face,  for  to-morrow  morning." 

"Thanks,  we  are  not  at  a  masquerade.  However,  all  that 
you  say  doesn't  tend  in  the  least  to  prove  that  she  loves  you, 
so  I  return  to  that  point." 

"My  dear  Marillac,  some  things  may  have  escaped  me  in 
my  wrath  which  give  you  a  wrong  impression  of  her.  Now 
that  I  am  calm  and  my  remedy  has  restored  my  nervous  system 
to  its  normal  condition,  I  will  explain  my  real  position  to 
you. — She  is  my  Galatea. — An  allegory  of  the  days  before  the 
Flood,  you  will  say;  but,  hackneyed  or  not,  it's  my  story.  I 
have  not  as  yet  entirely  removed  the  marble  with  which  virtue, 
education,  the  proprieties,  duty,  prejudice,  what  you  will, 
cover  the  flesh  of  my  statue  ;  but  I  am  approaching  my  goal, 
and  I  shall  reach  it.  Her  desperate  resistance  at  this  moment 
is  the  surest  proof  of  my  progress.  From  no  to  yes  is  a  terri- 
ble step  for  a  woman  to  take.  I  can  imagine  that  she  will 
think  twice  before  taking  it,  for  many  and  many  a  time  that 
step  has  opened  a  yawning  chasm ;  and,  although  one  may 
laugh  at  it  from  a  distance,  near  at  hand  it  causes  vertigo. — 
My  Galatea  is  beginning  to  feel  the  blows  of  my  hammer  on 
the  outer  covering  of  her  heart,  and  she  is  afraid. 

"Afraid  of  society,  afraid  of  me,  afraid  of  her  husband, 
afraid  of  herself,  afraid  of  heaven  and  hell. — Don't  you  adore 
women  who  are  afraid  of  everything? — She,  love  another? 
never !  It  is  written  for  all  eternity  that  she  shall  be  mine. — 
What  is  it  that  you  want  to  tell  me?" 

"Nothing,  as  you're  sure  of  her." 
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"  Sure,  surer  than  I  am  of  everlasting  life.  But  I  want  to 
know  what  you  have  in  your  mind." 

"Not  to-night.  It's  a  suspicion  I  conceived;  something 
that  some  one  told  me  to-day ;  a  conjecture  so  vague  that  it  is 
useless  to  discuss  it." 

"  I  am  not  good  at  guessing  enigmas,"  said  Octave  dryly. 

"  We  will  talk  about  it  again  to-morrow." 

"As  you  please,"  rejoined  the  lover,  with  an  indifferent  air 
that  was  perhaps  assumed.  "If  you  choose  to  play  the  role 
of  Iago,  I  warn  you  that  I  am  but  little  inclined  to  jealousy." 

"To-morrow,  I  tell  you,  I  will  clear  the  matter  up;  what- 
ever the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  promise  I  will  tell  you 
the  truth.     After  all,  perhaps  it's  only  women's  gossip." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  at  your  leisure.  I  have  another 
favor  to  ask  you  for  to-morrow.  I  shall  try  to  induce  the 
ladies  to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  park.  Mademoiselle  de  Coran- 
deuil  probably  will  not  go ;  you  must  do  me  the  kindness  to 
take  possession  of  Bergenheim  and  his  little  sister  and  gain  on 
us  gradually  so  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  for  a  moment's 
conversation  with  the  cruel  creature ;  for  she  has  informed  me 
that  I  shall  never  succeed  in  seeing  her  alone,  and  I  absolutely 
must  speak  to  her." 

"  There  is  only  one  obstacle,  and  that  is  that  they  expect 
twenty  people  to  dinner  to-morrow,  and  that  all  her  time  will 
probably  be  taken  up  by  her  duties  as  hostess." 

" Pardieu  /  that  is  true,"  cried  Gerfaut,  springing  to  his 
feet  so  violently  that  he  overturned  his  chair. 

"  Still  you  forget  that  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil's  room 
is  under  this. ' ' 
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"  The  devil  has  a  hand  in  it!  "  ejaculated  the  lover,  pacing 
the  room,  heedless  of  that  observation.  "  I  wish  he  would 
wring  the  necks  of  all  these  country  guests  during  the  night. 
Well,  the  dice  are  with  her.  To-day  and  to-morrow  will  be 
the  little  despot's  Ligny  and  Quatre-Bras ;  but,  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  look  out  for  Waterloo  !  ' ' 

"Good-night,  my  Lord  Wellington!  "  said  Marillac,  as  he 
rose  and  took  his  candlestick. 

"Good-night,  Iago !  Ah!  you  think  you  have  disturbed 
me  tremendously  with  your  mysterious  words  and  your  melo- 
dramatic reticence." 

"  Till  to-morrow !  till  to-morrow  !  "  replied  the  artist,  taking 
his  leave : 

" '  Ce  secret-lit 
Se  trahira.'  " 


XI 


The  next  morning,  before  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of 
the  chateau  had  thought  of  leaving  their  beds,  or  at  all  events 
their  apartments,  a  man  on  horseback  rode  out  alone  through 
a  gate  in  the  stable-yard  opening  into  the  park.  He  was 
wrapped  to  the  chin  in  a  long  riding-coat,  embellished  with 
frogs  and  fur,  a  somewhat  unseasonable  garment,  but  not 
unwelcome  in  view  of  the  sharp,  biting  air  that  prevailed  at 
that  time  of  day.  Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  chateau 
by  the  circular  avenue,  he  crossed  the  avenue  of  plane-trees 
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and  the  bridge,  and  took  the  left-hand  road  toward  La  Fau- 
connerie.  He  rode  the  whole  distance  at  a  foot-pace,  moder- 
ating the  ardor  of  his  steed,  a  handsome  Yorkshire  beast, 
whose  firm  and  elastic  manner  of  lifting  his  feet  as  he  walked 
protested  against  the  slow  and  solemn  gait  he  was  forced  to 
assume.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  pleasure  of  a  solitary 
ride  was  the  only  motive  of  his  early  start,  and  that  no  press- 
ing emergency  demanded  his  presence  at  the  objective-point 
of  his  excursion.  But  when  he  reached  the  clump  of  trees 
from  which  Gerfaut  had  first  seen  the  chateau  of  Bergenheim, 
and,  turning  about  after  riding  in  among  them,  saw  the  vanes 
on  the  high  towers  above  the  stream  disappear  behind  the  tree- 
tops,  he  suddenly  gave  his  charger  the  rein.  The  high-strung 
islander  did  not  wait  for  a  repetition  of  the  invitation,  but 
started  off  as  hotly  as  if  he  were  following  a  fox  across  the 
fields  of  furze  in  his  native  country.  He  galloped  on  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  league  without  once  slackening  his 
first  burst  of  speed,  notwithstanding  the  inequalities  of  a  road 
which,  as  we  have  said,  followed  almost  a  straight  line  through 
a  wild,  broken  country.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  one  should  award  the  highest  meed  of  admira- 
tion to  the  horse's  legs  or  his  rider's  lungs;  for  the  latter, 
during  this  rapid  journey,  performed  the  whole  overture  to 
Wilhelm  Tell,  without  taking  breath,  so  to  speak.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  falsetto  in  which  he  executed  the  ranz  des 
vaches  of  the  andante  bore  more  resemblance  to  a  Saint-Cloud 
reed-pipe  than  an  Alpine  horn ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  he 
came  to  the  presto,  his  clear  tenor  voice  made  such  an  uproar 
in  his  horse's  ears  that  he  pushed  forward  with  renewed  vigor, 
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as  if  the  music  had  produced  upon  his  auditory  nerves  the 
effect  of  the  bugle  sounding  the  charge  on  the  battle-field. 

The  horseman,  whom  our  readers  will  perhaps  have  identified 
by  virtue  of  this  musical  exploit,  finished  his  concert  as  he  drew 
rein  on  the  outskirts  of  one  of  the  tongues  of  woodland  that  ran 
down  to  the  river  from  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  and  broke  the 
uniformity  of  the  open  fields.  It  was  the  last  he  had  to  pass 
through  before  leaving  the  valley,  and  it  was  only  about  ten 
minutes'  ride  from  there  to  La  Fauconnerie.  Standing  up  in  his 
saddle  and  looking  in  that  direction,  he  could  already  distin- 
guish the  smoke  from  the  houses  of  the  village,  rising  in  waving 
columns  amid  the  morning  mist,  and  making  bluish-gray  lines 
against  the  white  background.  The  sight  seemed  to  arouse  no 
desire  in  his  mind  to  continue  in  that  direction.  Having  looked 
about  him  for  some  time  to  make  certain  of  his  whereabouts, 
he  left  the  road,  plunged  in  among  the  trees  at  the  right,  and 
paused,  finally,  at  the  foot  of  one  taller  than  the  others,  standing 
by  itself  in  the  centre  of  a  small  patch  of  greensward  which,  by 
leaving  it  thus  exposed,  gave  it  a  sort  of  post  of  honor. 

It  was  one  of  those  noble  trees,  the  forest's  gray  hairs,  that 
are  often  found  in  Salvator's  landscapes, — a  venerable,  gigan- 
tic beech ;  the  main  trunk,  entirely  dead  to  a  height  of  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  towered  like  a  wooden  skeleton 
amid  the  yellowing  verdure  with  which  the  collateral  branches, 
not  yet  entirely  destitute  of  life,  surrounded  it.  At  the  base, 
the  trunk  had  been  so  eaten  by  time  that  a  cleft,  gradually 
increased  in  size  by  the  growth  of  each  succeeding  year,  was 
almost  entirely  empty.  The  heart  of  the  tree  had  rotted 
away  slowly  but  constantly,  and  had  finally  crumbled  to  dust ; 
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there  remained  only  a  thin  layer  of  sound  wood  through  which 
the  sap  could  still  flow  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  and  nour- 
ish it,  and  the  half-opened  bark  helped  to  form  a  cavity  in 
which  a  person  could  easily  stand  upright.  Near  the  tree 
was  a  very  small  stream,  which  had  its  source  a  short  distance 
away  and  rippled  down  into  the  river,  digging  a  narrow  bed 
through  the  clayey  soil.  Such  was  its  modesty,  that,  a  few 
yards  away,  the  only  indications  of  its  presence  were  a  some- 
what darker  shade  of  green  and  a  little  heavier  growth  of 
grass.  It  was  one  of  the  places  consecrated  to  assignations 
since  there  have  been  woods,  streams,  and  lovers  in  the  world ; 
one  of  the  spots  which  are  indispensable  in  the  scenery  of  a 
comic  opera  or  vaudeville,  and  which  play  as  important  a  role 
in  an  outdoor  holiday  scene  as  a  divan  in  a  parlor  scene. 
Nothing  was  lacking,  neither  the  protecting  shade  nor  the 
languorous  murmuring  of  the  stream,  nor  the  birds  chirping 
among  the  leaves,  nor  the  picturesque  landscape  round  about, 
nor  the  soft  turf  for  carpet  and  cushions. 

Having  dismounted  from  his  charger  and  tied  him  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  beech-tree,  thereby  conforming  to  the 
immemorial  usage  of  love's  heralds,  the  horseman  stamped 
two  or  three  times  to  straighten  out  his  legs  and  then  drew 
from  his  fob  a  pretty  little  watch  of  Breguet's  make. 

"Ten  minutes  past  eight,"  he  said;  "I  am  behind  time, 
and  still  I  am  ahead  of  time.  It  would  seem  that  the  clocks 
at  La  Fauconnerie  are  not  very  well  regulated. 

"  '  Au  rendez-vous  j' arrive  la  premiere, 
Raimbaud  !  Raimbaud  ! '  " 
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In  vain  the  artist  questioned  the  echoes  in  a  voice  which 
was  but  distantly  reminiscent  of  Mademoiselle  Falcon — he  was 
no  more  fortunate  than  Alice,  and  no  one  answered  him. 
It  was  not  without  a  keen  feeling  of  annoyance  that  he  real- 
ized that,  instead  of  being  the  last  to  arrive,  as  he  expected, 
he  was  obliged  to  do  what  is  vulgarly  but  picturesquely  called 
cooling  his  heels.5  His  southern  temperament  did  not  permit 
him  to  justify  this  comparison  by  the  immobility  of  his  atti- 
tude, and,  instead  of  standing  perched  upon  one  leg  like  the 
bird  of  church-steeples,  he  began  to  walk  back  and  forth  with 
short,  quick  steps,  whistling  as  ferociously  as  if  he  had  a  great 
thieves'  whistle  between  his  lips : 

"  '  Quand  je  quittai  ma  Normandie— 
J' attends— J' attends '  " 

which  the  existing  circumstances  brought  to  his  mind.  A 
dozen  or  more  thistles  that  came  within  the  limits  of  his  beat 
had  every  reason  to  regret  it,  for  he  cut  off  their  heads  with 
his  hunting-crop,  keeping  time  with  his  steps.  When  that 
pastime  was  exhausted,  he  had  recourse  to  another,  the  nature 
of  which  proved  that,  although  the  beauty  whose  coming  he 
awaited  could  not  boast  of  promptness  as  her  most  noticeable 
virtue,  she  was  not,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  perfumed,  elegant 
creatures  who  are  always  ready  to  fall  in  a  faint,  and  whose 
delicate  nerves,  more  or  less  genuine,  render  them  extremely 
intolerant  of  their  lovers'  defects.  Plunging  his  hand  in  one 
of  the  vast  pockets  of  his  riding-coat,  he  drew  out  a  seal-skin 
case  filled  with  Havana  cigars,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
little  tinder-boxes  called  Lucifers,  and  began  to  smoke  like  a 
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genuine  hussar,  continuing  his  promenade.    But  this  palliative 
was  exhausted  in  a  few  moments  as  the  first  had  been. 

"Twenty-five  minutes  past  eight!  "  he  cried  suddenly  be- 
tween two  puffs,  after  looking  at  his  watch  a  second  time ;  "I 
would  like  right  well  to  know  what  that  little  rosebud  takes 
me  for?  Pardieu !  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  break  poor 
Bewerley's  back;  he  looks  as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  the 
river.  It  wouldn't  be  strange  if  he  should  have  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  If  Bergenheim  should  see  him  sweating  and 
panting  like  this,  with  this  devil  of  a  north  wind  for  covering, 
he  would  give  me  a  carabine  gallop. — On  my  honor,  this  is 
getting  to  be  absurd.  There  are  no  more  innocent  children. 
These  hamadryads  never  suspect  anything.  They  want  to 
make  you  wait ;  they  want  you  to  long  for  them.  I  shall  see 
her  come  strutting  along  in  a  moment,  as  triumphant  as  if  she 
had  done  the  smartest  thing  imaginable.  It's  all  right  for 
once,  prima  transit ;  but,  if  we  are  to  sail  for  some  time  in 
these  waters,  we  will  look  after  her  education  a  little ;  we  will 
teach  her  to  say :  If  you  please,  and  Thank  you.  Aha  !  she 
doesn't  know  what  a  lion  she  has  to  deal  with.  Half-past 
eight !  If  she's  not  here  in  five  minutes,  I'll  go  on  to  La  Fau- 
connerie,  and  raise  a  tumult  like  the  seventh  hell.  I'll  smash 
all  the  china  in  the  Headless  Woman  with  my  crop : 

"  '  Crudele,  perche  finora 
Far  mi  languir  cosi  ? ' 

"  What  a  deadening  thing  this  sentry  duty  is  !  What  can  I 
do  to  kill  time  ?  Suppose  I  think  over  scene  six  of  our  second 
act !     Scene  Six — Valory,  Gustave,  Madame  de  Castelleon. — 
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The  two  rivals  have  agreed  to  fight  a  duel. — Madame  de  Cas- 
telleon, who  has  no  suspicion  of  anything,  finds  them  in  her 
salon. — Coquetry  on  her  part  \  concentrated  rage  of  Gustave, 
the  real  lover;  ironical  nonchalance  of  Valory,  the  roue. — 
That's  it. — Now  for  the  scene. — Begins  at  Madame  de  Cas- 
telleon's  entrance,  and  ends  at  the  moment  that  Gustave, 
unable  to  restrain  himself  longer,  cries :  Madame,  he  or  I? 
and  she  replies :  Neither.  A  noble  and  dignified  reply,  as 
simple  and  touching  as  the  old  grumbler's,  and  it  won't  be 
lost  to  posterity.  We  must  end  the  scene  there. — That's  it. — 
We  shall  have  to  lead  up  by  easy  stages  to  the  explosion,  a 
little  artful  wheedling  a  la  Scribe  and  a  crescendo  a  la 
Rossini,  all  together. — Hum,  hum ! — From  her  entrance, 
Madame  de  Castelleon  holds  the  stage  until  Gustave  loses  his 
head,  and  takes  it  in  his  turn.  Valory  has  only  short,  incisive 
retorts,  keeping  the  others  in  motion  with  his  lash. — Now, 
shall  we  give  it  at  the  Gymnase  or  Porte-Saint-Martin  ?  And, 
in  the  first  place,  shall  Madame  de  Castelleon  sit  down  when 
she  comes  on? — Easy-chairs  in  a  half-circle  in  front  of  the 
prompter's  hole  would  be  more  like  the  Gymnase. — On  the 
other  hand,  a  standing  dialogue  is  more  favorable  to  passion, 
as  it  gives  more  latitude  to  the  arms  and  legs.  The  legs  espe- 
cially play  an  important  part  in  passion  in  these  days. — 
Diantre  !  if  Frederick  plays  Gustave,  how  can  we  ask  him  to 
say:  Madame,  he  or  I!  boxed  up  in  an  easy-chair? — We 
might  leave  them  seated  at  the  beginning,  and  make  them 
stand  up  for  the  close ;  in  that  way  it  would  be  Gymnase  at 
first,  and  then  Porte-Saint-Martin. — Vidit  quod  est  bonum. 
A  lions  !  all  opra  !  " 
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Plunging  his  hand  once  more  into  the  long  pocket  of  his 
riding-coat,  which  seemed  as  exhaustless  as  Madame  Gigogne's 
petticoat,  Marillac  pulled  out  this  time  a  portfolio,  used  also 
as  a  sketch-book,  whose  feuillemort  pages  were  covered  with 
sketches,  obliterated  writing,  entries  of  all  sorts,  and  alleged 
musical  inspirations :  a  veritable  artistic  Babel  bound  in  green 
morocco.  He  took  out  a  pencil  in  a  silver  case,  and  set 
about  sharpening  it  with  a  broad-bladed  Corsican  dagger, 
with  which  he  had  armed  himself,  presumably  to  give  a  more 
adventurous,  Spanish  character  to  his  rendezvous.  When  the 
pencil  was  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  he  replaced  the  poniard  in  its 
sheath,  put  the  whole  in  his  pocket,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
beech-tree,  and  wrote  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  pages,  in  a  fine 
running  hand :  Scene  6th. — Madame  de  Castelleon,  Gustave, 
Valory. — Then  he  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  sat  perfectly  still,  absorbed  in  the  laborious  work 
of  composition. 

After  some  little  time,  he  raised  his  head,  glanced  alternately 
at  the  pale-blue  sky,  dotted  with  small,  fleecy  clouds,  the  trees 
grouped  picturesquely  on  the  greensward,  the  last  lingering 
remnant  of  mist  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  Bewerley, 
whose  breath  and  perspiration  formed  of  themselves  a  trans- 
parent smoke  in  the  cool  morning  air.  Having  thus  besought 
inspiration  from  the  sky  and  the  earth,  from  living  nature  and 
dead  nature,  he  at  last  put  the  pencil  to  the  paper.  Seven 
pear-shaped  figures,  embellished  with  false  forelocks  and 
whiskers,  took  shape  in  rapid  succession  beneath  his  fingers, 
probably  without  any  consciousness  on  his  part  of  what  he  was 
doing.     As  he  sketched  those  satirical  figures,  so  dear  to  the 
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caricaturists  of  the  period,  he  mechanically  obeyed  the  law 
that  separates  the  senses  from  the  will-power,  and  gives  them  a 
sort  of  material  intelligence  of  their  own,  whenever  the  mind 
lacks  strength  to  govern  them  by  its  action. 

"It's  a  strange  thing!"  cried  Marillac,  erasing  his  sketch 
in  a  pet ;  "  no  ideas  except  in  my  hand  !  I  am  like  Madame 
de  Stael :  I  must  have  a  word  to  start  from ;  if  you  don't  give 
me  the  first  word,  good-by,  imagination !  I  might  stay  in 
this  place  till  the  day  of  judgment  and  never  find  that  infernal 
first  word ! — What  the  devil  shall  I  make  the  woman  say  as 
she  comes  on  the  stage? — Bonjour,  messieurs.  And  what 
then,  blockhead? — That's  very  natural :  £  on/our,  messieurs, — 
but  what  does  it  prove,  and  what  does  it  lead  up  to  ? — to : 
Madame,  I  have  the  honor — We  have  the  honor — It  goes 
finely  so  far.  Prodigiously  dramatic ! — If  that  pedant  Ger- 
faut  were  not  so  taken  up  with  his  folio  passion,  he  would 
start  the  thing  for  me;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  the  first  word 
gives  him  no  more  trouble  than  the  last.  But  is  there  any 
possible  way  of  getting  a  sensible  word  out  of  him? — He's 
perfectly  unspeakable  with  his  Don  Quixote  love !  He  does 
his  utmost  to  work  himself  into  a  frenzy  and  make  his  heart 
young.  Oh,  yes !  I  wish  you  may  get  your  youthful  heart ; 
played  out,  my  dear  fellow,  played  out,  used  up,  run  dry, 
worn  threadbare!  An  artist's  heart,  sonorous  and  empty! 
one  cannot  live  and  have  lived.  Haughty  as  Satan,  too,  and 
sillier  than  a  pigeon ;  pretending  to  be  superior  to  all  the 
trivial  affairs  of  life  and  wound  around  that  little  baroness's 
finger  like  a  polytechnic  student.  Par  bleu  /  I  shouldn't  be 
sorry  to  make  sure  that  she  is  making  a  fool  of  him,  and  to 
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give  him  a  mathematical  demonstration  that  it  is  so;  he 
wouldn't  blow  out  his  brains  on  account  of  it,  and  it  would 
be  doing  him  a  service,  for  he  does  nothing  at  all  now ;  if 
this  state  of  things  goes  on  six  months,  he's  a  lost  man  to 
art. — If  my  wood-violet  would  only  come  !  But  never  mind 
that ;  I  must  go  to  work. — As  I  was  saying :  Madame  de 
Castelleon  : — Bonjour,  messieurs — Still  here  !  or,  Delighted 
to  find  you  still  here. — The  devil  fly  away  with  you,  Madame 
de  Castelleon  !  you  are  reasonably  sure  of  being  poisoned  at 
the  end  ! — I  believe  it's  the  fresh  air  that  bothers  me.  It  isn't 
possible  for  me  to  concentrate  my  mind,  to  fasten  my  imagi- 
nation on  one  point ;  I  feel  it  evaporating  from  my  brain,  as 
through  a  sieve ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  flies  off  to  the  branches 
of  the  trees  yonder,  to  sing  with  the  finches,  that  it  goes  down 
the  river,  mounted  on  the  mist,  and  dances  in  the  sun  with  the 
flies  around  Bewerley's  tail.  I  am  sure  I  could  work  better  in 
my  room. — They  say  that  Gluck  had  his  piano  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  carried  out  into  the  fields ; — that  inspired  him.  I  fancy 
it  was  the  wine  rather  than  the  fields ;  for  I  wish  I  may  die 
an  academician  if  this  turf  and  foliage  give  me  a  shadow 

of Oh!  oh!" 

He  hastily  raised  his  head,  conscious  of  a  sudden  shower  of 
fine  earth  pouring  down  upon  him.  The  movement  was  fatal 
to  him,  and  his  eyes  received  a  portion  of  the  libation  intended 
for  his  hair.  The  earth  made  them  smart  intensely,  and  he 
closed  them  tight,  but  not  until  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mademoiselle  Reine  Gobillot's  face  above  him,  fresh  and 
chubby  as  a  cherub's  and  affected  beyond  measure ;  she  was 
dressed  in  a  gingham  gown,  with   green  and  lilac  squares, 
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which  displayed  the  charms  of  her  bust  in  all  their  luxuriance, 
and  carried  a  small  basket  on  her  left  arm — the  time-honored 
stalking-horse  of  young  ladies  of  a  certain  station,  when  they 
play  truant. 

"What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean?"  cried  Marillac,  rub- 
bing his  eyes;  "here  you've  been  making  me  dance  attend- 
ance on  you  for  an  hour,  and  now  you  blind  me ;  you  may  be 
a  swallow,  but  I  am  not  Tobias,  do  you  hear  ? ' ' 

"  What  a  way  to  talk  to  me,  just  on  account  of  a  little  pinch 
of  mould  ! ' '  rejoined  Reine,  changing  from  peach  to  raspberry 
color;  and  she  threw  away  the  rest  of  the  handful  she  had 
taken  from  a  mole-trap  a  few  feet  away. 

"It  made  my  eyes  burn  like  five  hundred  devils,"  said  the 
artist  in  a  milder  tone,  for  he  realized  the  absurdity  of  his  wrath ; 
"as  you  did  the  harm,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  come  and 
repair  it;  they  say  that  it  cures  it  to  breathe  into  the  eye." 

"  No !  I'm  going  away.  I  don't  like  to  be  spoken  to  so 
roughly. ' ' 

The  artist  put  his  sketch-book  in  his  pocket  and  sprang 
hastily  to  his  feet,  when  he  saw  that  the  girl  was  really  starting 
to  go  away ;  he  unceremoniously  put  his  arm  around  her  waist 
and  compelled  her,  partly  with  and  partly  against  her  will,  to 
sit  down  beside  him. 

"The  grass  is  damp,  and  I  shall  spot  my  dress,"  she  said, 
as  a  last  effort  at  resistance. 

A  silk  handkerchief  was  at  once  spread  on  the  turf,  in  guise 
of  carpet,  by  the  lover,  once  more  awake  to  the  requirements  of 
courtesy  and  to  the  little  attentions  expected  of  one  in  his 
position. 
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"And  now,  my  dear  Reine,"  said  he,  "tell  me  why  you  are 
so  late?  Do  you  know  that  I've  been  tearing  my  hair  in 
despair  for  a  whole  hour?" 

"  Luckily,  powder  makes  it  grow  again,"  she  replied,  with  a 
malicious  glance  at  Marillac,  whose  head  was  in  fact  covered  with 
brown  powder  as  if  a  snuff-box  had  been  emptied  on  his  occiput. 

"You  rascal!"  he  cried,  with  a  laugh,  although  his  eyes 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  weeping;  and  he  tried  to  steal  a  kiss 
to  punish  her,  according  to  the  practice  of  reprisals,  less  odious 
in  love  than  in  war. 

"  None  of  that,  Monsieur  Marillac !  you  know  what  you 
promised  me." 

"To  love  you  forever,  fascinating  creature,"  he  said,  in  the 
voice  of  a  crocodile  sighing  to  attract  a  victim. 

Reine  twisted  her  mouth  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  drew 
in  her  chin,  and  wriggled  about  in  her  stays ;  but,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  female  instinct  that  prescribes  a  change  in  the 
subject  of  conversation  after  a  too  direct  avowal,  with  liberty 
to  return  at  once  by  another  road,  she  said  : 

"  What  was  it  you  were  doing  when  I  came  ?  You  were 
so  busily  engaged  you  didn't  hear  me.  You  were  very  funny ; 
you  kept  putting  your  arms  up  in  the  air,  and  talking  out 
loud  and  striking  your  forehead." 

"I  was  thinking  of  you." 

"  But  you  needn't  have  kept  pounding  your  head  with  your 
fist  to  do  that.     It  must  have  hurt  you  awfully." 

"Adored  creature!"  cried  the  artist  suddenly,  in  a  pas- 
sionate voice,  and  fixing  his  red  eyes  on  her  after  the  manner 
of  basilisks. 
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"  Mon  Dieu!  you  frighten  me.  If  I  had  known,  I  wouldn't 
have  come  ;  I  must  go  home  again  very  soon. ' ' 

"Leave  me  already,  Reine  of  my  heart!  Nay,  do  not 
think  it. 

"  '  Non  !  je  perdrais  plutot  le  jour, 

Que  de  me  degager  d'un  si  charmant  amour ! '  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  be  quiet ;  suppose  any  one  should 
hear  you;  somebody  might  be  passing,"  said  Reine,  looking 
around.  ' '  If  you  knew  what  a  fright  I  got  coming  here ! 
I  told  mamma  I  was  going  to  my  uncle's  mill ;  but  that  horrid 
Lambernier  met  me  just  as  I  was  coming  into  the  woods. 
What  shall  I  do  if  he  says  he  saw  me?  This  isn't  the  way 
to  .he  mill.  What  if  he  followed  me?  I  should  be  in  a 
mess  !  ' ' 

"You  can  say  that  you  came  to  gather  strawberries  or 
walnuts,  or  to  hear  the  nightingales  sing;  Mamma  Gobillot 
will  swallow  it. — Who's  this  Lambernier?" 

"You  know  him — the  joiner.  You  saw  him  at  our  house 
the  other  day." 

"Aha!  "  said  Marillac,  with  interest,  "the  mechanic  who 
was  discharged  from  the  chateau  ? ' ' 

"  Yes,  and  they  did  well ;  he's  a  bad  fellow." 

"  He  was  the  man  that  told  you  about  Madame  de  Bergen- 
heim.  Tell  me  that  again.  Your  mother  interrupted  us  yes- 
terday just  as  you  were  beginning.     What  did  he  tell  you?" 

"Oh!  a  parcel  of  lies,  for  sure.  We  mustn't  believe  all 
that  he  tells  us,  you  know." 

"  But  what  did  he  tell  you?  " 
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"  What  do  you  care  what  people  say  about  Madame  la 
baronne?"  retorted  the  girl,  with  some  symptoms  of  annoy- 
ance at  finding  that  Marillac's  thoughts  were  not  occupied 
with  her  exclusively. 

"Pure  curiosity.  He  told  you,  didn't  he,  that  if  he  should 
tell  Monsieur  le  baron  all  he  knows  he  would  give  him  a  lot 
of  money  to  close  his  mouth?" 

"  He  told  me  what  he  told  me.  Ask  him,  if  you  want  to 
know.  Why  don't  you  stay  at  the  chateau  if  you  are  thinking 
of  madame  all  the  time?    Are  you  in  love  with  her?" 

"  I  am  in  love  with  nobody  but  you,  my  dear  puss. — The 
devil  take  her!"  he  thought;  "if  she  isn't  going  to  be 
jealous  now  !  How  can  I  make  her  talk? — I  am  as  fully  con- 
vinced as  you  are,"  he  continued  aloud,  "that  all  the  l  ird 
things  Lambernier  says  are  calumnies." 

"Of  course  they  are.  He's  well  known  all  about  here; 
he's  a  wicked  gossip,  who  keeps  watch  on  everything  people 
say  and  do,  to  twist  it  and  tell  it  every  way  but  the  right  way. 
Mon  Dieu  I  if  only  he  doesn't  make  up  a  story  because  he 
saw  me  coming  into  the  woods !  ' ' 

"Madame  de  Bergenheim,"  continued  the  artist  affectedly, 
"is  certainly  far  above  the  chatter  of  a  rascal  of  that  sort." 

Reine  bit  her  lips  without  replying. 

"She  is  too  virtuous  and  has  too  many  excellent  qualities 
for  any  one  to  put  the  slightest  faith  in  such  stuff." 

"As  far  as  that  goes,  there  are  false  saints  among  Paris 
ladies  as  there  are  everywhere  else,"  said  the  girl  sourly. 

"Oho!  "  thought  Marillac,  "here  we  are.  The  same  old 
quarrel  between  the  little  cap  and  the  Herbault  hat,  between 
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the  grisette  and  the  lady.  Now,  may  I  die  an  academician 
if  I  don't  loosen  her  tongue." 

"Madame  de  Bergenheim,"  he  continued,  emphasizing 
every  word,  "is  such  a  sweet  woman!  so  pretty!  so 
lovable! " 

" Mon  Dieu  /  why  don't  you  say  right  out  that  you  love 
her  and  have  done  with  it?"  cried  Reine,  suddenly  extri- 
cating herself  from  the  arm  that  had  thus  far  encircled  her. — 
"A  great  lady,  with  her  carriages,  and  her  red  footmen  all 
covered  with  lace,  is  a  conquest  worth  making !  while  a  poor, 
humble  girl  who  has  nothing  but  her  virtue " 

She  looked  down  with  an  air  of  compunction,  and  did  not 
finish  her  sentence. 

' '  Virtue  that  makes  an  appointment  with  a  man  after  three 
days'  acquaintance,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  too  !  Very 
fine  !  ' '  thought  the  artist. 

"At  all  events,  you  won't  be  the  first,"  she  continued, 
raising  her  head,  and  trying  to  hide  her  vexation  beneath  an 
ironical  air. 

"That's  all  a  lie." 

"A  lie !  when  I  tell  you  that  I  know  what  I  know. — Lam- 
bernier  is  not  a  liar " 

"Lambernier  is  not  a  liar!  " — a  harsh,  hoarse  voice,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  cavity  in  the  tree  at  whose  foot 
the  lovers  were  seated,  repeated  the  words  like  an  echo. 
"Who's  the  man  that  says  Lambernier  is  a  liar?" 

At  the  same  instant,  the  joiner  in  person  came  out  from 
behind  the  tree  where  he  had  been  hidden  for  a  moment, 
and   appeared  abruptly   upon   the   scene   like   the  Deus  ex 
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machind  of  the  old  Roman  tragedies.  With  his  brown  jacket 
thrown  over  his  right  shoulder,  as  he  usually  carried  it,  and 
his  broad-brimmed  gray  hat  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  he 
planted  himself  in  front  of  the  stupefied  couple,  fastening 
his  sunken,  evil  eyes  upon  each  of  them  in  turn,  and  emit- 
ting a  sardonic,  sneering  laugh  from  between  his  tightly- 
closed  lips. 

Mademoiselle  Reine  shrieked  as  if  she  had  seen  Satan  come 
up  out  of  the  ground  at  her  feet ;  Marillac  rose  with  a  spring 
and  seized  his  crop. 

"You're  an  impudent  villain,"  he  cried  in  his  tenor  voice; 
"go  your  way." 

"There  ain't  any  way,"  retorted  the  mechanic  in  a  tone 
that  fully  justified  the  epithet  applied  to  him;  "we're  on 
common  land,  and  I've  as  good  a  right  to  be  here  as  you." 

"If  you  don't  show  us  your  heels  instantly,"  rejoined  the 
artist,  purple  with  wrath,  "  I'll  cut  your  face  in  two." 

"You  cut  apples  in  two,"  sneered  Lambernier,  putting  his 
head  forward  with  an  air  of  bravado. — "My  face  cares  as 
much  for  your  whip  as  a  holy-water  sprinkler;  just  because 
you're  a  gentleman  and  I'm  a  mechanic,  don't  you  think  you 
can  frighten  me  !     I  snap  my  fingers  at  a  bourgeois  like " 

He  had  not  time  to  finish  his  comparison ;  a  blow  of  the 
crop,  which  made  a  bloody  welt  across  his  face  from  the  right 
ear  to  the  end  of  the  nose,  cut  him  short,  and  made  him  fall 
back  two  steps  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Tron  de  V air /"  he  cried  in  a  voice  like  a  wild  beast's; 
"because  you're  a  gentleman! — May  I  lose  my  name,  if  I 
don't  polish  you  off  on  every  seam  !  " 
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He  threw  his  hat  and  jacket  on  the  grass,  spit  on  his  hands 
and  rubbed  them  together,  and  took  the  position  of  an  athlete 
preparing  to  box. 

At  this  threatening  demonstration,  Mademoiselle  Gobillot, 
who  had  risen  from  the  ground  and  was  livid  with  excite- 
ment, uttered  two  or  three  inarticulate  cries ;  but,  instead  of 
throwing  herself  between  the  combatants,  like  the  Sabine 
women,  she  ran  off  at  full  speed  across  the  grass.  Soon 
she  disappeared  among  the  trees,  imitating  the  conduct  of 
Angelique  when  that  fair  Circassian  left  Roland  and  Ferragus 
slashing  at  each  other  in  her  honor  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
of  Ardennes. 

Although  the  weapons  of  the  two  adversaries  were  not,  in 
appearance,  of  a  nature  to  make  the  turf  run  blood,  there  was 
a  martial  something  in  their  bearing  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  paladins  of  old.  Lambernier,  crouching  with 
his  legs  bent,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  fistic  art,  and 
with  his  fists  on  a  level  with  his  shoulders,  bore  a  vague  re- 
semblance to  a  wild-cat  ready  to  leap  upon  his  prey.  The 
artist,  with  his  body  thrown  well  back,  one  leg  slightly  ad- 
vanced, his  chin  buried  up  to  the  moustache  in  the  fur  collar 
of  his  riding-coat,  and  his  crop  lowered,  followed,  with  con- 
fident eye,  all  his  adversary's  movements.  When  he  saw  him 
charging  upon  him  with  his  fists  extended,  he  raised  his  arm 
and  dealt  him  with  his  crop  a  second  blow  on  the  left  side 
with  such  energy  that  the  mechanic  retreated  once  more, 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  whining. 

" Tonnerre  !  I  can't  see — but,  if  he  was  the  Pope  himself, 
he  should  pay  for  that." 
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He  put  his  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and  produced  a 
pair  of  long  iron  compasses  such  as  joiners  use  and  deftly 
opened  them.  Then  he  seized  them  in  the  middle,  being 
thus  provided  with  a  sort  of  stiletto  with  two  points,  which 
he  brandished  with  a  threatening  air. 

At  that  demonstration,  Marillac  drew  back  a  step,  trans- 
ferred his  crop  to  his  left  hand,  took  out  his  Corsican  dagger, 
and  assumed  a  posture  of  defence. 

"My  friend,"  he  said  in  a  deliberate  tone,  "my  needle  is 
shorter  than  yours,  but  it  is  sharper.  If  you  take  a  step 
toward  me,  if  you  raise  your  hand,  I'll  stick  you  as  I  would 
a  pig." 

When  he  remarked  the  unflinching  attitude  of  the  artist, 
whose  squarely  built  though  diminutive  figure  seemed  to 
indicate  unusual  strength,  and  whose  long  moustaches  and 
gleaming  eyes  gave  him  at  that  juncture  a  formidable  appear- 
ance ;  above  all,  when  he  noticed  the  broad,  keen  blade  of 
the  poniard,  Lambernier  halted. 

"Ah!  iron  de  Vair"  cried  Marillac,  when  he  saw  that  his 
firm  stand  was  producing  its  effect,  "you  are  a  Provencal, 
but  I  am  a  Gascon.     You  have  a  quick  hand,  comrade " 

"  Tron  de  diou  /  you're  the  one  with  the  quick  hand;  you 
hammer  me  with  your  whip  as  if  I  was  your  horse — you've 
put  an  eye  out  for  me.  Do  you  suppose  I  have  my  bread  all 
cooked  like  you  and  nothing  to  do  but  fool  with  girls  ?  I  need 
my  eyes  to  work  with,  thousand  devils  !  Because  you're  a 
bourgeois  and  I'm  a  mechanic " 

"I'm  no  more  a  bourgeois  than  you  are,"  rejoined  the 
artist,  well  enough  pleased  in  reality  to  see  his  adversary's 
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fury  vent  itself  in  words,  and  his  demeanor  lay  aside  its  threat- 
ening character;  "put  up  your  compasses  and  go  about  your 
work. — Here,"  he  added,  taking  two  five-franc  pieces  from 
his  pocket.  "You've  been  a  little  boorish,  and  I  a  little 
quick.  Go  and  wash  your  eyes  with  a  glass  of  wine:  no 
inflammation  will  hold  out  against  that." 

Lambernier  frowned  and  lowered  his  eyes,  which  shone  with 
a  wicked  gleam  of  hate.  He  hesitated  an  instant  as  if  he 
were  taking  counsel  with  himself  as  to  what  he  had  better  do, 
and  weighing  the  chances  of  success  in  case  he  should  decide 
in  favor  of  hostilities.  After  a  few  seconds'  reflection,  prudence 
prevailed  over  anger.  He  closed  his  compasses  and  put  them  in 
his  pocket.     But  he  declined  the  money  that  was  offered  him. 

"  You're  very  generous,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  five 
francs  for  a  blow  with  your  crop.  I  know  plenty  of  men  that 
would  hold  out  their  cheeks  twelve  hours  a  day  at  that  price. 
But  I  don't  belong  to  that  trade,  I  don't  ask  anything  from 
anybody.     I  fought  in  July." 

"If  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  seen  my  worthy  friend's  face  at 
this  moment,"  thought  the  artist,  "he  wouldn't  have  had  to 
look  so  long  for  the  type  of  his  Judas.  Save  for  my  good 
dagger,  it  was  all  up  with  me.  I  am  sure  this  fellow  has  the 
murderer's  hump." 

Having  no  great  desire  to  prolong  a  tete-a-tete  of  this  de- 
scription, the  artist  started  to  unhitch  his  horse  ;  but  as  he  had 
his  hand  on  the  rein  a  sudden  thought  checked  him,  and  he 
retraced  his  steps. 

"  Look  you,  Lambernier,"  said  he,  "I  did  wrong  to  strike 
you,  and  I  would  like  to  make  up  to  you  for  it.     They  tell 
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me  you  were  discharged  from  the  chateau  against  your  will. 
I  am  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms  with  Monsieur  de  Bergen- 
heim  to  be  able  to  be  of  some  service  to  you ;  do  you  want 
me  to  say  a  word  to  him  in  your  behalf?" 

The  joiner  had  not  moved  from  his  place,  and,  when  his 
adversary  was  making  ready  to  mount,  his  deep  sunken  eyes 
seemed  swollen  with  hatred.  His  expression  changed  and  be- 
came cold  and  concentrated  once  more  when  the  conversation 
was  renewed.    Before  replying,  he  shook  his  head  several  times. 

"Unless  you're  the  devil  himself,"  he  said,  "I  defy  you  to 
make  my  gentleman  say  yes  when  he  has  once  said  no.  He 
drove  me  out  like  a  dog;  very  good.  He  laughs  best  who 
laughs  last.  That  old  beast  of  a  Rousselet  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Corandeuil's  fat  pig  of  a  coachman  told  tales  about  me.  I 
could  tell  some  tales  myself  if  I  wanted  to." 

"  But  what  was  the  motive  for  sending  you  away?  "  rejoined 
Marillac;  "you're  a  skilful  workman.  I  saw  some  of  your 
work  at  the  chateau ;  there  are  still  some  rooms  to  be  finished 
there ;  they  must  have  had  serious  reasons  for  not  employing 
you  at  a  time  when  they  certainly  need  you." 

"They  said  I  used  to  talk  to  Mademoiselle  Justine,  and 
madame  had  me  discharged.  She  had  the  right  to  do  it,  eh  ? 
just  as  I  have  the  right  to  make  her  repent  of  it." 

"  How  can  you  make  her  repent  of  it,  pray?  "  said  the  artist, 
whose  curiosity,  which  Mademoiselle  Reine  had  been  unable 
to  satisfy,  was  still  further  aroused,  ' '  what  can  you  have  in 
common  with  Madame  la  baronne  ?  ' ' 

"  Because  she's  a  lady  and  I'm  a  mechanic That  don't 

make  it  any  less  true  that,  if  I  could  say  a  couple  of  words  in 
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her  ear,  I  know  she'd  give  me  more  louis  d'or  than  I  earned 
of  twenty -sou  pieces  while  I  worked  at  the  chateau." 

"Parbleu  !  if  I  were  you,  I'd  go  this  very  day  and  say  the 
two  words  to  her." 

"And  get  myself  turned  out-of-door  by  that  gang  of  lazy 
devils  in  crab-colored  coats !  Nay,  nay,  Lisette.  I  have  an 
idea :  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last ! ' ' 

As  he  repeated  the  proverb,  the  artisan  once  more  indulged 
in  the  sardonic  sneer  that  did  duty  as  a  smile. 

"Lambernier,"  said  the  artist  in  a  serious  tone,  "I  have 
heard  before  of  certain  very  extraordinary  statements  you 
have  made  of  late.  Do  you  know  that  the  law  provides  a 
penalty  for  people  who  manufacture  slanders  ? ' ' 

"If  a  man  can  prove  what  he  says,  is  that  slander?"  the 
joiner  replied,  with  a  confident  air. 

"What  is  it  you  undertake  to  prove?  "  demanded  Marillac 
abruptly. 

"  Eh  !  tron  de  V  air  !  you  know  very  well,  it  is  that  Monsieur 

le  baron ' '    He  did  not  finish ;  but  he  put  his  hands  to  his 

head  and  made  a  vulgar  gesture  that  expressed  the  rest  of 
his  idea. 

"  You  can  prove  that  ?  " 

"Before  the  courts,  if  necessary." 

"It  wouldn't  be  worth  much  to  you  before  the  courts;  but 
if  you  will  stop  your  talk,  and  not  open  your  mouth  on  the 
subject  to  anybody,  and  furnish  me,  me  alone,  you  understand, 
with  the  proof  you  speak  of,  I  will  pay  you  ten  napoleons." 

Lambernier  looked  fixedly  at  the  artist  with  a  singularly 
penetrating  gaze. 
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"  So  you  must  have  one  in  the  city  and  one  in  the  country, 
must  you?  one  married  and  one  single,"  he  said  in  a  brutal, 
mocking  tone;  "does  that  poor  girl  Reine  know  she's  number 
two?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  you're  slyer  than  I." 

The  two  men  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence,  each  striving 
to  divine  the  other's  thoughts,  which  they  understood  as  yet 
very  imperfectly,  but  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  explain 
more  clearly. 

"  Here's  still  another  of  Madame  la  baronne's  lovers,"  Lam- 
bernier  thought,  with  the  cynical  insolence  that  was  natural  to 
him;  "  if  I  tell  him  what  I  know,  my  vengeance  will  be  in  good 
hands  without  my  having  to  show  myself  at  all." 

"Here's  a  sly  rascal  who  seems  to  be  devilish  strong  in 
diplomacy,"  Marillac  was  saying  to  himself;  "but  he's  a 
malicious  fellow,  and  he  must  explain  himself." 

"Ten  napoleons  aren't  found  in  a  horse's  footprint,"  said 
the  joiner,  after  a  considerable  pause;  "  in  a  week,  if  you  will, 
you  shall  pay  them  over  to  me." 

"You  will  prove — what  you  told  me?"  rejoined  Marillac, 
with  some  hesitation,  blushing  in  spite  of  himself  at  the  role 
he  was  playing  at  that  moment, — a  role  whose  shameful, 
detestable  side  had  not  before  occurred  to  him. — "Bah!" 
he  said  to  himself,  to  set  his  conscience  at  rest,  "  if  this 
rascal  really  knows  anything  to  compromise  her,  it's  much 
better  that  I  should  be  the  one  to  buy  the  secret  rather  than 
anybody  else.  I  shall  not  misuse  it,  and  I  may  perhaps  do 
the  woman  a  service.     Isn't  it  the  part  of  a  gallant  man  to 
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devote  himself  to  the  defence  of  imprudent  beauty  when  in 
danger  ? ' ' 

"I'll  bring  you  the  proof;  I  don't  sell  my  shavings  like 
pigs  in  a  poke,"  said  the  joiner. 

"When?" 

"  Will  you  be  at  the  cross-roads  near  the  corner  of  the  forest 
of  La  Corne,  Monday  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon?" 

"At  the  farther  end  of  the  park?" 

"Yes,  a  little  above  the  Gue  rock." 

"I'll  be  there.  Till  then,  you  won't  say  a  word  to  any- 
body?" 

"That's  no  more  than  fair,  as  you're  buying  my  wares." 

"Here's  something  to  bind  the  bargain,"  said  the  artist. 
And  he  handed  him  the  coins  he  still  had  in  his  hand.  This 
time  Lambernier  put  them  in  his  pocket  without  remark. 

"  Monday  at  four  o'clock?  " 

"Monday  at  four  o'clock!"  Marillac  repeated,  mounting 
his  horse  and  riding  off  at  a  fast  trot,  as  if  he  were  in  a  hurry 
to  leave  his  interlocutor.  At  the  first  turn,  after  he  reached 
the  road,  he  turned  his  head  and  saw  the  joiner  still  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  beech. 

"There's  a  knave,"  he  said  to  himself,  "whose  place  is 
waiting  for  him  at  Toulon  or  Brest,  and  I  have  just  concluded 
a  satanic  bargain  with  him.  Pshaw  !  I  have  no  reason  to  re- 
proach myself.  One  of  two  things  will  happen :  either  Ger- 
faut  is  the  dupe  of  a  coquette,  or  his  love  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  a  catastrophe ;  in  any  event,  I  am  his  friend,  and 
it's  my  duty  to  look  into  this  mystery  and  put  him  on  his 
guard. ' ' 
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"Ten  francs  to-day  and  ten  napoleons  Monday,"  Lamber- 
nier  was  saying,  as  he  watched  Marillac  riding  away,  with  an 
expression  of  mockery  mingled  with  hate,  "I  should  be  a 
proud  idiot  to  refuse.  But  that  don't  pay  for  the  blows  of 
your  whip,  my  popinjay;  when  we've  settled  the  chateau 
account  together,  I'll  settle  yours." 

As  he  spoke,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  pocket  in  which  he  had 
placed  his  compasses,  and  walked  slowly  away  in  the  direction 
of  La  Fauconnerie. 


XII 


The  guests,  whose  coming  had  been  anathematized  before- 
hand in  the  conversation  of  the  two  friends,  arrived  at  the 
chateau  in  good  season,  according  to  the  custom  in  the  coun- 
try, where  people  dine  at  noon.  From  his  bedroom,  where  he 
had  remained  like  Achilles  sulking  in  his  tent,  Gerfaut  saw  a 
half-dozen  berlins,  cabriolets,  and  open  carriages  drive  along 
the  avenue  one  after  another,  bringing  at  least  the  number  of 
persons  mentioned  by  Marillac.  The  company  gradually  scat- 
tered about  in  groups  through  the  gardens.  Four  or  five 
young  girls,  under  Aline's  guidance,  hastened  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  swing,  to  which  several  young  men  obligingly  har- 
nessed themselves ;  among  them  Octave  soon  observed  his 
Pylades.  Meanwhile,  Madame  de  Bergenheim  was  doing  the 
honors  of  the  establishment  to  the  mothers  and  wives  who  con- 
sidered that  sport  somewhat  young  for  their  age,  preferring  a 
peaceful  saunter  through  the  avenues  in  the  park.     Christian 
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explained  his  plans  for  improving  the  property  to  certain 
gentlemen  whose  features  indicated  their  manufacturing  or 
agricultural  pursuits,  who  seemed  to  listen  to  him  with  deep 
interest,  thinking  of  the  time  when  they  would  pay  him  back 
in  kind.  Three  or  four  others  had  taken  possession  of  the 
billiard-table,  while  the  venerable  members  of  the  party  re- 
mained in  the  salon  with  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil. 

"  Can  you  lend  me  a  pair  of  white  trousers?  "  cried  Marillac, 
suddenly  bursting  into  his  friend's  room  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  dinner-bell. — An  enormous  green  spot  on  one  of  his  knees 
made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  explanations  on 
the  subject  of  this  change  of  costume. 

"You  don't  lose  any  time,"  Gerfaut  replied,  opening  a 
drawer  in  the  bureau.  "  Which  one  of  yonder  provincial 
beauties  has  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  at  her  feet  ? ' ' 

"  It's  that  damnable  swing — idiotic  invention !  What  a  fool 
a  man  is  to  sacrifice  himself  to  please  little  girls  !  Catch  me  in 
such  a  place  again  !  Your  selfish  system  is  the  true  one. — By 
the  way,  Madame  de  Bergenheim  asked  me  just  now,  with  a 
decidedly  knowing  expression,  if  you  were  ill,  and  if  you 
weren't  coming  down  to  dinner." 

"Sarcasm  !  " 

"So  it  seemed  to  me.  That  woman  smiles  in  a  way  that 
isn't  at  all  pleasant  for  the  person  talking  to  her.  I  am  no 
more  shy  than  most  men,  but  I  would  rather  write  a  vaude- 
ville in  three  acts  all  by  myself  than  be  obliged  to  make  a 
declaration  to  her  if  I  saw  that  devilish  smile  on  her  lips. 
She  has  a  way  of  putting  out  her  lower  lip — Ouf !  do  you 
know  you're  terribly  thin?  do  you  mind  my  putting  my  knife 
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to  the  waistband  of  your  trousers  ?  I  could  never  dance  with 
my  waist  strangled  in  this  way. ' ' 

"And  what  about  the  secret  you  were  going  to  disclose  to 
me?"  Octave  interrupted,  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  denote 
perfect  security. 

Marillac  assumed  a  grave  expression  as  he  glanced  at  his 
friend,  then  he  began  to  laugh  with  some  little  constraint. 

"Serious  business  to-morrow,"  he  replied.  "The  essential 
thing  to-day  is  to  be  agreeable.  Madame  de  Bergenheim 
asked  me  just  now  if  we  would  be  good  enough  to  sing  a 
little.  I  bowed  assent  for  you  as  well  as  myself.  I  fancy 
the  natives  of  this  valley  haven't  often  heard  the  duet  from 
Moses  with  flourishes  a  la  Tamburini. 

"  '  Palpito  a  quello  aspetto 
Gemo  nel  suo  dolor.' 

Shall  we  sing  that  or  the  one  from  the  Barber?  the  Barber  is 
rather  old." 

"Whatever  you  please,  but  don't  make  my  head  split  be- 
forehand. I  wish  the  dancing  and  the  music  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Moselle." 

"With  all  my  heart,  but  not  the  dinner.  I  just  glanced 
into  the  dining-room;  it  promises  to  be  very  fine.  Come, 
everybody  has  gone  in  !  to  table  ! ' ' 

The  time  is  far  away  when  Paris  and  the  provinces  were 
almost  like  two  foreign  countries  with  reference  to  each  other, 
when  Madame  de  Sevigne  could  tell  such  amusing  stories 
of  the  meetings  of  country  squires  in  the  towns  where  the 
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provincial  parliaments  met,  and  when  a  young  scion  of  a  noble 
house  of  the  Limousin,  newly  arrived  at  the  Palais-Royal, 
was  likely,  by  virtue  of  his  manners,  to  be  received  there  like 
Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  rapidity 
of  communication,  so  that  importations  of  all  sorts  reach  the 
circumference  from  the  centre  without  having  had  time  to 
wither  on  the  way,  Paris  and  the  rest  of  France  are  one  huge 
body,  passionately  devoted  to  the  same  opinions,  dressed  in 
the  same  style,  laughing  at  the  same  witticisms,  thrown  into 
a  ferment  by  the  same  barricades. 

Provincial  manners  have  almost  entirely  lost  their  charac- 
teristic features,  and  a  salon  of  eligible  people  is  the  same 
everywhere.  A  single  exception  is  sometimes  to  be  noted  in 
the  country.  There,  neighborhood  necessities  compel  a  mix- 
ture which  the  most  exclusive  hostess  cannot  avoid.  The 
company  assembled  at  the  chateau  at  that  moment,  presented 
an  excellent  example  of  the  heterogeneous  assemblages  in 
which  a  duchess  may  have  a  village  mayor  at  her  right,  and 
the  most  fashionable  dame  on  Allee  des  Feuillants  a  fat  justice 
of  the  peace,  whose  idea  of  making  himself  agreeable  is  to 
try  to  make  his  fair  neighbor  tipsy. 

Monsieur  de  Bergenheim's  constant  business  relations  with 
several  iron-masters  in  the  neighborhood,  who  usually  bought 
his  wood,  had  led  to  an  exchange  of  courtesies  between  them, 
lacking  in  warmth  on  either  side,  but  rendered  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness  by  him  and  somewhat  stiffly  by  them ;  for,  to 
this  day,  people  of  the  manufacturing  class  maintain  toward 
those  whom  they  are  pleased  to  envy  as  a  privileged  class 
a  forbidding,   unbending  attitude,  which,  wherever  the  two 
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castes  meet,  traces  a  line  of  demarcation  as  easy  to  distinguish 
as  the  difference  in  the  color  of  the  water  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Isere  and  the  Rhone. 

Among  their  country  neighbors,  Madame  de  Bergenheim 
soon  discovered  symptoms  of  envious  ill-will,  a  promptness  to 
take  offence,  and  very  little  fitness  for  promoting  the  pleasures 
of  society.  She  had,  therefore,  adopted  the  plan  of  issuing 
invitations  at  certain  times  to  all  the  people  she  was  obliged 
to  receive,  in  order  to  rid  herself  at  one  fell  swoop  of  a  task 
of  unrelieved  tedium.  The  day  in  question  was  one  of  these 
days  of  drudgery. 

Among  those  ladies,  many  of  whom  were  dressed  with 
more  splendor  than  refinement ;  among  those  hale  and  hearty 
damsels,  with  stout,  red  arms,  and  feet  like  flat-irons ;  among 
those  ponderous  gentlemen,  choking  in  their  white  cravats 
and  bursting  in  their  black  coats,  Gerfaut,  whose  nervous 
system  was  greatly  disturbed  by  his  disappointment  of  the 
previous  day,  felt  his  ill-humor  increase  until  he  was  nearly 
suffocated  by  it.  At  table,  he  was  placed  between  two  women 
who  seemed  to  have  exhausted  all  the  colors  of  the  solar 
spectrum  in  their  costumes,  and  whose  coquettish  instincts 
were  overexcited  by  the  famous  author's  proximity.  But 
their  mincing  airs  were  thrown  away ;  the  man  for  whom 
they  were  intended  displayed  a  moroseness  which  passed, 
luckily,  for  romantic  melancholy,  and  which  made  him  still 
more  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  his  left-hand  neighbor,  a  fair- 
haired  damsel  of  twenty-five,  fresh  and  plump,  and,  to  judge 
from  her  conversation,  passionately  devoted  to  Lord  Byron, — 
a  foible  common  to  all  comely,  stout  women. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  low  bow  when  he  entered  the 
room,  Octave  took  no  notice  whatever  of  Madame  de  Ber- 
genheim.  With  a  cold,  bored,  disdainful  air,  he  submitted 
patiently  to  the  day's  diversions,  abusing  the  privilege  freely 
accorded  to  men  of  indubitable  talent,  of  indulging  their 
caprice.  Clemence,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  much  more 
affable  and  sprightly  than  usual.  There  was  not  one  of  her 
tiresome  guests  to  whom  she  did  not  say  a  courteous  word  or 
two,  not  one  of  the  vulgar  or  pretentious  women  to  whom 
she  did  not  find  a  way  to  be  gracious  and  agreeable;  one 
would  have  said  that  she  was  inspired  on  that  occasion  by  a 
special  desire  to  be  even  more  fascinating  than  usual,  and 
that  her  lover's  sombre  expression  redoubled  her  good  humor, 
imparted  more  vivacity  to  her  wit, — in  short,  renewed  her  old- 
time  coquetry. 

After  dinner,  they  returned  to  the  salon,  where  coffee  was 
served.  A  sudden  shower,  beating  furiously  against  the  win- 
dows, made  all  forms  of  amusement  in  the  park  impracticable. 
Gerfaut's  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  an  animated  colloquy 
between  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  at  a  loss  how  to  entertain 
her  guests  during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and  Marillac,  who, 
with  his  usual  energy,  had  constituted  himself  master  of  cere- 
monies. A  moment  after,  the  folding-doors  of  the  parlor 
were  thrown  wide  open,  and  an  enormous  piano,  carried  by 
three  servants  who  staggered  beneath  the  burden,  was  installed 
in  front  of  the  windows.  At  that  sight,  a  thrill  of  pleasure  ran 
through  the  group  of  young  women,  while  Octave,  leaning 
against  the  wainscot  at  a  corner  of  the  fire-place,  finished  his 
Mocha  with  a  more  and  more  lowering  air. 
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"  Well,"  said  the  artist,  who  had  been  extremely  busy  during 
these  preparations  and  had  spread  out  a  dozen  sheets  of  music 
on  the  piano;  "it's  understood  that  we  are  to  give  the  duet 
from  Moses.  There  are  two  or  three  little  boarding-school 
misses  here  with  mammas  on  fire  with  the  desire  to  put  them 
on  exhibition.  We  must  sacrifice  ourselves,  you  know,  to  en- 
courage them.  And  then,  a  male  duet  is  the  proper  thing  to 
open  a  concert." 

"A  concert!  Has  Madame  de  Bergenheim  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  keep  us  feeding  in  this  sheepfold  till  evening?" 
replied  Gerfaut,  whose  ill-humor  increased  momentarily. 

' '  Only  five  or  six  pieces,  and  then  dancing.  I  already  have 
an  engagement  with  your  diva;  if  you  want  a  contra-dance 
with  her,  and  haven't  reserved  one,  according  to  custom,  I 
advise  you  to  go  and  ask  her  now,  for  there  are  five  or  six 
youngsters  who  seem  tremendously  devoted.  After  our  duet,  I 
will  sing  the  trio  from  La  Dame  Blanche,  with  those  damsels 
with  round  eyes  like  fishes',  fawn-colored  hair,  and  apricot 
dresses — over  there  in  the  corner  by  the  pretty  blonde  who 
sat  beside  you  at  table,  and  is  manoeuvring  with  her  foot  now 
and  eyeing  you. — How  tired  I  am  of  that  tower-bell !  I  have 
piloted  at  least  twenty  girls  through  that  piece  at  their  debut. 
But  I  don't  know  if  I  can  sing  my  low  G  all  right;  I  have  a 
cataplasm  of  charlotte-russe  on  my  stomach. — Just  listen : 

"  '  A  cette  complaisance '  " 

Marillac  leaned  over  toward  his  friend,  and  roared  in  his  ear 
a  note  supposed  to  be  the  G  in  question. 
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"Like  a  bassoon,"  said  Gerfaut,  unable  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  the  importance  the  artist  attached  to  his  part  in 
the  performance. 

"  In  that  case,  I'll  risk  my  grand  flourish  in  our  duet,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  solo. — Two  octaves  from  E  to  E .' — Excuse 
me.  Zuchelli  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  how  to  do  it,  in 
his  day,  and  I  ought  not  to  do  it  very  badly " 

"Madame  wishes  to  speak  to  monsieur,"  said  a  servant, 
interrupting  him  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence. 

"Dolce,  soave  amor,"  hummed  the  artist,  between  his  teeth, 
as  he  obeyed  the  hostess's  summons,  trying  to  fix  the  flourish  in 
his  mind,  for  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  loveliest  blossoms 
in  his  musical  crown. 

Everybody  being  seated,  Madame  de  Bergenheim  took  her 
place  at  the  piano,  behind  which  Marillac  was  already  sta- 
tioned. The  artist  selected  one  of  the  pieces  of  music,  opened 
it  on  the  music-shelf,  turned  up  the  corners  in  the  approved 
style  in  order  not  to  be  delayed,  during  the  performance,  by  a 
recalcitrant  leaf,  coughed  in  a  baritone  voice,  posed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  present  to  his  audience  the  side  of  his  head  on 
which  he  thought  his  Middle-Ages  fashion  of  arranging  his 
hair  would  produce  the  best  effect,  and  gave  a  sign  to  Gerfaut, 
who  was  still  standing,  sombre  and  alone,  at  the  corner  of  the 
fire-place. 

"We  take  undue  advantage  of  your  good  nature,  monsieur," 
said  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  when  her  lover  had  responded 
to  this  mute  invitation ;  and  she  raised  her  great  brown  eyes 
to  his  face  as  she  struck  a  preliminary  chord  or  two.  It  was 
the  first  glance  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  during  the  day ; 
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whether  it  was  a  sudden  attack  of  coquetry,  or  that  her  lover's 
melancholy  had  softened  her  heart,  or  that  she  felt  some  re- 
morse because  of  the  extreme  harshness  of  her  letter  of  the 
night  before,  the  fact  remains  that  the  expression  that  accom- 
panied the  glance  was  by  no  means  discouraging. 

Octave  bowed,  and  said  a  few  words,  as  coldly  polite  as  if 
he  were  talking  to  a  woman  of  sixty,  nor  did  his  eyes  respond 
to  the  melting  glance  that  softly  questioned  them. 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  looked  down,  trying  to  smile 
disdainfully,  and  abruptly  played  the  first  measure  of  the 
duet. 

The  concert  began.  Gerfaut  had  a  sweet,  vibrating  tenor 
voice;  he  managed  it  skilfully,  dodging  the  dangerous  pas- 
sages, skirting  the  difficulties  which  he  considered  beyond  bis 
powers  of  execution,  singing,  in  a  word,  with  the  reserve  of 
an  amateur  who  cannot  devote  four  hours  a  day  to  practising 
chromatic  scales  and  developing  his  chest-tones.  He  sang  his 
solo  with  a  simplicity  that  was  almost  carelessness,  and  substi- 
tuted a  more  than  modest  arrangement  for  the  complicated 
conclusion  of  the  duet  as  written. 

Clemence,  for  whom  he  had  sometimes  sung,  putting  much 
more  of  his  soul  into  his  voice,  was  deeply  vexed  at  this  affec- 
tation of  indifference,  for  there  is  a  frame  of  mind  in  which 
everything  helps  to  increase  the  friction.  It  seemed  to  her 
that,  under  her  roof,  in  her  salon,  Octave  might  have  taken  a 
little  more  trouble  out  of  consideration  for  herself,  without  re- 
gard to  their  private  misunderstanding ;  she  was  wounded  by 
the  absence  of  the  consideration  that  was  her  due,  and  to 
which  past  experience  had  accustomed  her.    She  recorded  this 
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fresh  grievance,  therefore,  in  the  endless  double-entry  ledger 
which  a  woman  always  devotes  to  the  acts,  important  or  trivial, 
of  the  man  who  pays  court  to  her. 

Marillac,  on  the  contrary,  was  deeply  grateful  to  his  friend 
for  his  indifferent  performance,  for  he  saw  therein  a  means  of 
acquiring  glory  at  his  expense.  Unlimited  as  his  store  of  vanity 
was,  Octave's  superiority  was  too  incontestable  for  him  not  to 
seize  eagerly  upon  an  opportunity  to  surpass  him.  He  began 
his  solo,  therefore,  e  il  ciel  per  noi  sereno,  with  an  unusual  ten- 
sion of  the  larynx,  performing  with  all  the  energy  of  a  Cala- 
brian,  and  bellowing  his  low  notes  as  if  he  were  singing  in  a 
hogshead.  Except  that  his  delivery  was  somewhat  uneven 
and  jerky, — a  failing  that  parlor-singers  are  rarely  free  from, — 
he  came  safely  through  the  first  part.  When  he  reached  the 
final  flourish,  he  filled  his  lungs  with  air  as  if  he  had  been 
employed  to  set  all  the  windmills  of  Montmartre  in  motion, 
and  plunged  forward  with  majestic  fury ;  the  first  four  notes, 
although  they  hardly  resembled  Mademoiselle  Grisi's  pearls, 
climbed  from  low  to  high,  and  rolled  from  high  to  low,  without 
any  noteworthy  mishap ;  but,  at  the  last  steps  of  the  descent, 
breath  and  voice  failed  the  singer  at  once ;  the  A  was  weak, 
the  G  had  a  choking  sound,  the  F  resembled  the  buzzing  of 
a  June  bug,  the  E — inaudible  ! 

The  Zuchelli  flourish  resembled  one  of  those  Gothic  stair- 
ways which  are  in  an  almost  complete  state  of  preservation  at 
the  top,  but  are  so  decayed  at  the  bottom  that  a  considerable 
space  is  left  between  the  floor  and  the  lowest  step. 

Madame  de  Bergenheim,  pending  the  conclusion  of  this  ill- 
fated  performance,  did  not  think  of  striking  the  final  chord ; 
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the  only  sound  that  was  heard  was  the  rustling  of  the  dilet- 
tante's beard,  as  his  chin  plunged  into  the  depths  of  his  satin 
stock,  searching  in  vain  for  his  voice,  accompanied  by  the 
benevolent  applause  of  a  deaf  old  lady,  who  estimated  the  merits 
of  the  performance  by  the  performer's  desperate  contortions. 

"Infernal  charlotte-russe !  "  growled  the  artist,  with  a  face 
as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster. 

The  duet  was  finished  without  other  incident,  to  the  general 
satisfaction. 

"  Madame,  your  piano  is  a  half-tone  lower  than  the  tuning- 
fork,"  said  the  baritone  reproachfully,  after  comparing  that 
instrument  with  the  A  of  the  key-board. 

"True,"  replied  Clemence,  smiling  involuntarily;  "I  have 
so  little  voice,  that  I  am  obliged  to  have  my  piano  tuned  to  suit 
it.  You  can  afford  to  forgive  my  egoism,  for  you  sang  like  an 
angel. ' ' 

Marillac  bowed,  half  consoled  by  the  compliment,  but  think- 
ing in  his  own  mind  that  a  hostess's  first  duty  was  to  have  a 
piano  in  proper  tune,  and  not  force  a  baritone  to  endanger  his 
contre-mi  before  forty  people. 

"Madame,  can  I  be  of  any  further  service  to  you?"  asked 
Gerfaut,  looking  toward  Madame  de  Bergenheim  with  the 
coldest  of  smiles. 

"I  should  fear  to  wear  out  your  good  nature,  monsieur," 
she  replied,  in  a  voice  whose  frigid  courtesy  did  not  entirely 
conceal  her  secret  displeasure. 

The  poet  bowed,  and  moved  away. 

Thereupon,  by  general  request,  Clemence  sang  a  romanza 
with   more   taste   than    brilliancy,    with   more    method   than 
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expression.  It  seemed  as  if  Octave's  icy  manner  was  reacting 
upon  her,  despite  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  playful  tone  she 
had  affected  at  first.  Insensibly,  a  peculiar  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion weighed  upon  her  breast  and  made  her  voice  husky;  once 
or  twice,  she  feared  that  it  would  fail  her  altogether.  When 
she  had  finished,  the  compliments  and  applause  with  which  she 
was  overwhelmed  seemed  so  unendurable  to  her,  that  she  found 
it  difficult  to  restrain  her  longing  to  flee  from  them.  Angry 
with  herself  for  her  weakness,  she  could  not  forbear  casting  a 
glance  at  Octave ;  but  she  did  not  meet  her  lover's  eyes,  as  he 
was  then  busily  engaged  talking  with  Aline.  She  felt  at  that 
moment  so  abandoned  and  alone,  because  she  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  single  glance  from  him,  that  tears  of  vexation  came 
to  her  eyes. 

"Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  write  to  him  in  that  tone,"  she 
thought ;  "  but,  if  he  loved  me,  would  he  be  so  quickly  resigned 
to  obeying  me  ? ' ' 

A  woman  in  a  salon  resembles  a  soldier  at  the  breach ;  ab- 
negation is  the  first  of  her  duties ;  however  great  her  suffering, 
she  must  meet  it  with  the  serene  brow  with  which  the  warrior 
confronts  danger,  and  fall,  if  need  be,  with  death  at  her  heart 
and  a  smile  on  her  lips.  In  conforming  to  this  social  law, 
Madame  de  Bergenheim  resumed  her  seat  at  the  piano  after  a 
brief  intermission,  in  order  to  accompany  the  three  or  four 
girls  who,  as  girls  generally  do,  improvised  in  turn  an  air  that 
had  been  drilled  into  them  for  six  months  past.  Marillac, 
who  had  prudently  repaired  to  the  dining-room  to  fortify  his 
stomach  with  a  glass  of  rum,  made  up  for  his  little  slip  in  the 
trio  from  La  Dame  Blanche,  and  everything  went  along  as 
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smoothly  as  possible.  At  last,  to  close  the  concert, — and  may 
Heaven  preserve  you  from  any  experience  of  the  kind  ! — Aline 
was  escorted  to  the  piano  by  her  brother,  who,  like  all  anti- 
artists,  failed  to  understand  that  it  takes  several  years  to  be- 
come proficient  in  music,  if  not  to  take  up  the  science  as  a 
profession.  Moreover,  Christian  was  very  fond  of  his  sister, 
and  was  the  more  inclined  to  marvel  at  her  talent  because  he 
himself  possessed  the  most  discordant  baritone  in  the  depart- 
ment. The  poor  child,  whose  self-assurance  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, sang  in  a  fresh,  trembling  little  voice,  slightly  off 
the  key,  a  boarding-school  ditty,  revised  and  expurgated, 
after  the  manner  of  the  editions  in  usum  Delphini.  The  word 
love  was  replaced  by  friendship,  and,  to  repair  the  slight  fault 
of  prosody,  the  superfluous  syllable  was  disposed  of  by  an 
hiatus  that  would  have  made  every  hair  on  Boileau's  blond 
wig  stand  on  end.  But  the  Sacred  Heart  has  a  system  of 
versification  of  its  own,  wherein  Virtue  wrings  Poetry's  neck 
rather  than  tolerate  an  expression  of  doubtful  propriety. 

This  specimen  of  Sacred-Heart  music  was  the  grand  finale 
of  the  concert ;  then  there  was  dancing,  and  Gerfaut  invited 
Aline.  Whether  because  he  was  determined  to  struggle  against 
his  depression,  or  was  moved  by  the  kindness  of  heart  that 
instinctively  understands  others'  feelings  and  has  compassion 
for  them,  he  began  to  talk  with  affectionate  earnestness  to  the 
young  girl,  still  blushing  at  her  success.  Among  his  many 
talents,  Octave  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of  modi- 
fying his  conversation  to  suit  the  station,  age,  and  intelligence 
of  his  interlocutors,  and  to  forward  the  object  he  wished  to 
attain.     In  contrast  to  the  majority  of  artists,  who  carry  with 
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them  into  society  the  preoccupation  of  the  study,  and  main- 
tain an  individuality  generally  more  eccentric  than  refined, 
he  was,  in  a  salon,  a  salon  man  before  everything.  Serious 
with  serious  people,  the  greatest  of  libertines  in  the  company 
of  libertines,  courteous  as  a  chevalier  of  the  old  regime  in 
his  dealings  with  dowagers,  insinuating,  gallant,  and  satirical 
in  turn  with  fair  women,  for  whom  no  other  man  could  pre- 
serve such  downright  impertinence  in  syrup  of  such  cloying 
sweetness,  he  had  in  store,  for  use  with  young  ladies,  a  sort 
of  jargon,  kindly  and  reserved,  straightforward  and  decent, 
in  which  the  most  austere  of  mothers  could  never  find  a 
word  at  which  to  take  umbrage.  The  slightly  immoral  poet, 
the  dramatist  whose  plays  bristled  with  incest  and  adultery, 
dealt  on  such  occasions  in  expressions  that  were  half-milk, 
half-honey, — holy  water  at  need, — and  which  the  most  in- 
nocent of  pretty  creatures  of  fifteen  could  enjoy  without  the 
least  alarm. 

Aline  listened  to  her  partner's  words  with  a  pleasure  she 
did  not  seek  to  conceal ;  the  elasticity  of  her  steps,  a  sort  of 
general  tremulousness  that  made  her  resemble  a  flower  swayed 
by  the  breeze,  the  poesy  that  internal  emotion  imparted  to  the 
artless  grace  of  her  pose,  disclosed  the  fascination  that  her 
heart  experienced  in  that  interview.  Her  eyes,  whenever 
they  met  Octave's  piercing  glance,  looked  down  with  in- 
stinctive modesty,  but  at  such  moments  their  brilliancy  seemed 
to  increase  tenfold  beneath  their  half-closed  lids.  Every 
word,  even  the  most  indifferent,  fell  softly  and  melodiously 
on  her  ears ;  every  touch  of  his  hand  seemed  to  her  a  press- 
ure.    At  sixteen,  sex  is  such  a  powerful  accomplice  of  all  the 
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sentiments  that  fill  a  maiden's  heart !  In  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence comprised  between  the  white  veil  of  the  first  com- 
munion and  the  white  wedding-gown,  a  vague  longing,  a 
confused  presentiment  of  the  real  solution  of  the  riddle  of 
life,  an  invincible  attraction  toward  the  unseen  magnet,  some- 
times give  to  the  most  ingenuous  of  such  children  something 
of  Erigone's  mental  intoxication. 

Gerfaut  was  conscious  of  an  involuntary  feeling  of  sadness 
as  he  noticed  the  flush  that  overspread  that  fresh,  innocent 
cheek  at  every  word  that  left  his  mouth. 

"She  would  love  me,"  he  thought,  "as  I  long  to  be  loved, 
with  all  her  mind,  with  all  her  heart,  with  all  her  soul.  For 
her  I  should  be  the  flame  that  kindles,  the  sun  that  generates ; 
she  would  kneel  before  my  love  as  before  an  altar,  while 
yonder  coquette " 

He  turned  toward  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  who  was  dancing 
with  Marillac,  and  met  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  It  was  a  swift 
glance,  imperious  and  displeased.  It  said  as  plainly  as  words 
could  have  said  :  "I  forbid  you  to  speak  in  that  way  to  your 
partner. ' ' 

For  the  moment,  Octave  was  no  more  inclined  to  obey  than 
Madame  Vertbois  was  in  a  similar  case.  After  glancing  about 
over  the  rest  of  the  dancers,  as  if  chance  alone  were  respon- 
sible for  the  meeting  between  Clemence's  eyes  and  his  own, 
he  turned  to  Aline  with  redoubled  amiability. 

A  moment  later,  he  received,  not  directly,  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  mirror, — so  frequently  an  untrustworthy  con- 
fidant,— a  second  glance,  more  sombre  and  more  threatening 
than  the  first. 
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"Excellent,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  escorted  the  young 
girl  to  her  place,  "we  are  jealous.  That  puts  a  different  face 
on  the  affair.  I  am  now  at  a  spot  where  the  ramparts  are 
weak,  and  I  must  set  the  sappers  and  miners  at  work." 

No  other  incident  worthy  of  remark  occurred  during  the 
day.  At  night,  the  guests  having  departed,  the  company  was 
reduced  once  more  to  the  regular  guests  of  the  chateau,  and 
everything  resumed  its  ordinary  aspect.  On  returning  to  his 
room  after  supper,  Octave  began  to  hum  an  Italian  song  with 
a  good-humored  air,  at  which  his  friend  marvelled  greatly. 

"  May  I  die  an  academician  if  I  can  make  anything  of 
your  conduct,"  said  he;  "you  have  been  as  lowering  and 
satanic  all  day  as  Chevalier  Bertram,  and  here  you  are  now 
more  jovial  than  Falstaff ;  have  you  made  up  with  her  ? ' ' 

"We  are  more  at  odds  than  ever." 

"And  that  makes  you  cheerful?  " 

"More  than  you  can  imagine." 

"Aha!  so  you're  playing  the  game  where  the  loser  wins?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  but,  as  my  kindly  sentiments  lead  to  nothing, 
I  hope  to  conduct  myself  henceforth  in  a  sufficiently  obnox- 
ious way  to  compel  the  capricious  creature  to  adore  me." 

"  Diantre  !  that  is  the  refinement  of  reasoning.  However, 
that  theory's  as  good  as  another.  Women  are  so  extraor- 
dinarily whimsical !  You  knew  Pauline,  the  notary's  young 
wife,  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  last  year?  Do 
you  know  to  what  I  owed  her  good  graces  ?  Not  to  any  one  of 
my  numerous  good  qualities,  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical, 
but  to  a  blow  with  a  cane." 

"A  blow  with  a  cane !  " 
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"  With  which,  as  I  was  walking  along  the  boulevard  with 
her  on  my  arm,  I  lashed  at  the  muzzle  of  an  individual  who 
seemed  to  me  to  be  looking  askance  at  us.  She  confessed  to 
me  afterward  that  that  went  straight  to  her  heart.  O  woman ! 
deceitful  sex — as  Figaro  says." 

"Women,"  rejoined  Octave,  "are  like  a  pendulum,  whose 
movement  is  a  constant  reaction ;  when  it  has  swung  to  the 
right,  it  swings  to  the  left,  to  return  to  the  right,  and  so  on. 
Imagine,  then,  virtue  on  one  side,  passion  on  the  other,  and 
the  feminine  pendulum  between  them — the  chances  are,  that 
after  it  has  swung  violently  to  the  right,  it  will  return  with  no 
less  violence  to  the  left ;  for  the  longer  the  swing  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  more  impetus  to  the  swing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  woman  falls  from  the  confessional  into  her  lover's  arms,  or 
becomes  Sister  Louise  de  la  Misericorde  after  sleeping  with 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  head  on  her  knees.  Can  we  admire 
such  sublimely  foolish  creatures  enough  ?  Mine,  more  divinely 
extravagant  than  all  others,  is  clinging  now  in  a  despairing 
embrace  to  the  arid  rock  of  duty;  but  I  will  tear  her  from 
it, — upon  my  soul,  I  will !  And  to  hasten  the  reaction  of  the 
pendulum,  I  propose  to  employ,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  a 
little  instrument  of  torture  that  I  should  have  thought  of 
sooner. ' ' 

"  Why  make  her  suffer,  if  you  believe  she  loves  you?  " 

"Why?  because,  in  all  probability,  that  is  what  she  wants. 
Do  you  imagine  that  I  torture  her  because  I  enjoy  it  ?  that  it 
affords  me  any  pleasure  to  see  the  pallor  of  insomnia  on  her 
cheeks,  and  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes?  do  you  suppose,  in 
short,  that  there  is  anything  in  my  heart  resembling  the  brutal 
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sensuality  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade?  I  love  her,  I  tell  you. 
I  suffer  her  pangs  and  I  weep  her  tears  hardly  less  than  herself. 
But  I  love  her,  and  will  have  her !  If  she  leaves  no  road  open 
to  me  to  reach  her  but  one  filled  with  sharp  stones  and  overrun 
with  thorns,  shall  I  recoil  because  I  risk  wounding  her  lovely 
feet  by  carrying  her  away  with  me  ?  Oh  !  I  will  cure  them 
with  my  kisses  !  " 

"  In  brief,  she  is  like  Sganarelle's  wife,  who  wanted  to  be 
beaten?" 

"You  compare  everything  to  the  grotesque." 

"Look  you,  I  am  not  in  love:  I  am  an  artist.  If  there's 
a  sting  in  my  wit,  it  isn't  my  fault.  And  so  you,  as  a  docile 
lover,  have  decided  to  comply  with  her  wishes?  You  will 
beat  her?" 

"Morally." 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  you  are  right.  The  science  of  love  is 
like  the  old  signs  on  which  we  read  :  Hair  dressed  according 
to  people'' 's  own  ideas.  If  it  is  your  angel's  idea  to  have  her 
hair  pulled  out,  then  dress  her  hair  according  to  her  idea. ' ' 


XIII 


Marriage  !  a  marvellous  invention  !  says  Rabelais.  A  note- 
worthy fact,  especially  among  the  other  remarkable  phenomena 
attendant  thereon,  is  the  self-possession  with  which  most  men 
take  a  standing  leap  into  the  sanctuary,  as  if  it  were  the 
temple  of  Lilliput.  To  see  the  arrogance  of  such  worthies, 
one  would  say  that  to  make  a  woman  happy  and  receive  one's 
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own  happiness  from  her,  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  yet  what  a  terrible  twofold  problem  it  is ! 

We  do  not  refer  here  to  those  unions  upon  whose  brow  can 
be  read  at  the  first  glance  the  word :  Fatality  /  to  the  Cheva- 
liers de  Moncade,6  who  degrade  themselves  to  pay  their  debts; 
to  the  venerable,  infirm,  jealous  old  men,  who,  like  Ruy 
Gomez,  marry  a  lovely  bride  with  one  hand  and  death  with 
the  other ;  to  the  young  husbands  like  the  one  brought  upon 
the  stage  by  Monsieur  Mazeres,  who,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
ennui  caused  by  a  wife  of  fifty,  amused  himself  by  making 
rosieres;1  in  a  word,  to  all  the  disparities  in  age,  station, 
education,  and  fortune,  infallible  germs  of  discord  and  dis- 
aster :  having  to  depict  one  of  those  alliances  which,  in 
addition  to  the  advantages  ordinarily  sought,  are  attended  by 
conditions  peculiarly  conducive  to  happiness, — one  of  those 
alliances  called,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  marriages  of  con- 
venance, — we  will  give  our  attention  at  this  time,  in  order  to 
the  better  understanding  of  this  particular  picture,  only  to  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  a  select  and  privileged  class,  the  royal 
guard  of  marriage,  so  to  speak  ! 

But  what  reefs  and  shoals  there  are  to  be  dreaded,  even  in 
this  select  category,  which  seems  to  be  placed  under  special 
divine  protection  !  To  give  credit  where  it  is  due,  it  must  be 
said  that  when  the  conjugal  ship  founders,  the  men  are,  in 
most  cases,  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  because  they  do  not 
understand  that  marriage  is  a  science  quite  as  difficult  as  the 
nautical  science,  and  quite  as  necessary  to  one's  education 
when  one  chooses  to  venture  upon  an  ocean  more  abounding 
in  perils  than  that  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Hardly  one  man  in  ten  knows  how  to  get  married.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  matter  of  self-interest,  in 
which,  on  the  contrary,  most  men  show  themselves  past- 
masters  in  the  art  of  scheming  and  avarice.  We  mean,  by 
science,  that  rule  of  conduct,  that  clearsightedness,  that  expe- 
rience of  life,  which  enable  one  to  seize,  on  all  occasions,  the 
precise  point  and  the  favorable  moment. 

Part  of  the  men  in  the  world  marry  too  early,  a  much 
greater  number  too  late,  a  fortunate  few  at  just  the  opportune 
moment;  wherefore  the  marital  genus  is  divided  into  three 
species,  like  grapes :  unripe,  ripe,  and  preserved. 

The  unripe  grapes  of  matrimony,  which  are  harvested  princi- 
pally in  the  provinces,  consist  of  young  men,  sons  of  families 
par  excellence,  whose  parents  seek  to  establish  them  in  life  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  One  is  an  only  son,  a  dauphin 
in  3  2  mo,  and  they  are  in  great  haste  to  see  him  perpetuate  his 
race ;  what  a  calamity,  in  good  sooth,  if  the  name  of  Sotten- 
ville  or  Escarbagnas  should  become  extinct !  Another  has  a 
mother,  virtuous  by  profession,  who  fears  on  his  account  the 
poisoned  breath  of  the  age,  and  seeks  a  nest  in  which  her 
innocent  sparrow  may  rest  his  wings,  out  of  reach  of  the 
tempest.  In  each  case,  there  is  a  multitude  of  excellent  and 
judicious  reasons.  First  of  all,  therefore,  they  institute  a  search, 
sometimes  a  long  while  beforehand,  for  a  young  woman  whose 
fortune  and  social  position  come  up  to  the  pretensions  which 
they  deem  themselves  entitled  to  put  forward.  As  to  her 
character,  her  mind,  her  heart,  a  little  less  interest  is  shown ; 
indeed,  what  would  be  gained  by  devoting  too  much  thought 
to  them  ?     Do  not  all  young  women,  even  those  who,  during 
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their  childhood,  have  been  proclaimed  downright  devils  by 
their  mothers,  suddenly  become  models  of  order  and  good 
sense,  paragons  of  sweetness  and  gentle  manners,  as  they 
approach  the  age  of  fifteen? — To  be  sure,  she  was  a  little 
lively  when  she  was  small,  but  she  is  so  changed !  her  dis- 
position has  become  so  even  !  her  character  is  so  happily 
formed! — she  loves  her  father  so  dearly!  and  her  mother 
and  her  little  brothers  ! — How  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that 
such  an  angel  will  not  adore  her  husband? — And  then,  some 
of  them  are  so  pretty  ! 

When  the  family  council  has  found  an  heiress  to  fill  the  con- 
ditions of  the  programme,  they  begin  by  teaching  the  dauphin 
his  lesson.  It  should  be  said  that  the  youths  of  the  present 
day,  being  singularly  sensible  and  positive  in  their  opinions, 
are  very  easy  to  tame  on  the  subject  of  marriages  of  convenance. 
Provided  that  the  young  person's  nose  is  not  too  noticeably 
crooked,  that  her  arms  are  not  too  red,  and  that  they  have 
not  been  obliged  to  mould  her  nymph-like  figure  on  an  iron 
bed, — sometimes  indeed,  notwithstanding  one  of  these  slight 
drawbacks, — the  bargain,  for  it  is  a  bargain,  is  concluded  with- 
out difficulty.  The  financial  provisions  are  stipulated  on  one 
side  and  the  other  with  most  scrupulous  care,  but  with  most 
exquisite  courtesy.  The  wedding  is  a  brilliant  affair ;  the 
presents  magnificent ;  the  conduct  of  the  parties  toward  each 
other  is  in  the  most  perfect  taste  and  good-breeding.  The 
household  of  the  young  menage  is  established ;  this  association 
is  called  a  young  menage.  On  their  carriages  the  two  coats 
of  arms  are  placed  side  by  side,  when  there  are  carriages  and 
coats  of  arms ;   touching  allegory !     Then,  when  everything 
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is  duly,  legally,  religiously  sealed  and  delivered,  every  one 
wishes  the  husband  and  wife,  as  Isaac  wished  Jacob,  the  fat 
of  the  land  and  the  dew  from  heaven.  Thus  the  interest- 
ing couple  are  launched  upon  the  sea  of  life,  while  a  father's 
voice  whispers  in  the  husband's  ear  a  last  monition,  which,  as 
I  began  by  using  a  nautical  metaphor,  may  be  thus  translated 
into  nautical  language :   "Now  clear  the  decks." 

An  attempt  to  clear  the  decks  frequently  results  in  the  most 
masterly  tangle,  the  most  inextricable  Gordian  knot  with  which 
two  turtle-doves,  tied  together  by  the  necks,  can  mutually 
strangle  each  other.  How  demand  of  a  young  spark,  who 
knows  nothing  of  life  beyond  what  the  paternal  prudence  and 
watchfulness  have  allowed  him  to  see  through  the  smallest 
possible  hole  in  the  curtain,  that  he  should  instantly  rise,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  the  level  of  a  role  of  which  he  does  not 
yet  know  the  first  word?  Every  science  has  to  be  learned. 
To  the  man  who  has  not  studied  them  in  good  season,  women 
are  harder  to  understand  than  the  Sanscrit  or  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  apostles'  tongues  of  fire  are  the  last  star  to  descend 
upon  the  husband's  brow. 

There  are  virtuous  young  men,  who,  when  they  marry,  might 
carry  the  bouquet  of  orange-blossoms.  They  become  so  enthu- 
siastic over  the  joys  and  delights  of  their  new  condition,  that 
they  are  as  thoroughly  ensnared  as  sparrows  that  answer  the 
bird-catcher's  call.  When,  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  such 
a  one — fortunate  misfortunes  you  will  say,  perhaps — his  grand- 
parents have  allotted  to  him  a  charming  and  clever  creature 
disposed  to  avail  herself  to  the  full  of  the  power  her  charms 
give  her — and  what  woman  does  not  aspire  in  some  degree 
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to  despotism? — he  will  be,  within  a  fortnight,  lying,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  at  the  feet  of  the  pretty  Bonaparte  in  a  mob- 
cap.  The  Salic  law  is  abrogated;  a  symptom  of  revolution 
and  disaster !  In  family  governments,  as  in  the  government 
of  nations,  the  reign  of  the  distaff  rarely  brings  glorious  and 
happy  days. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  especially  those  to  whose  lot  have 
fallen  the  crooked  noses,  red  arms,  and  iron  beds  heretofore 
mentioned,  look  upon  the  day  of  their  wedding  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long-desired  emancipation.  There  is  in  the  mascu- 
line nature  some  malignant  quality  that  is  sure  to  ferment 
sooner  or  later.  Like  the  gas  that  sparkles  in  champagne, 
that  vapor  must  pass  off  and  the  foam  disappear,  in  order  that 
the  liquid  may  remain  calm,  and  when  the  evaporation  does 
not  precede  marriage,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  follow  it. 

Other  dangers  lie  in  wait  for  men  who  marry  late — pre- 
served husbands,  we  have  called  them,  but  they  are  as  a  general 
rule  very  badly  preserved.  Once  again,  we  do  not  refer  here 
to  Argantes  and  Cassandres,8  but  to  bridegrooms  whose  age 
alone  is  in  no  wise  calculated  to  alarm  the  most  timid  school- 
girl. We  speak  not  so  much  of  the  gray  hairs  of  the  head  as 
of  those  of  the  mind,  of  the  wrinkles  of  the  brow  as  of  those  of 
the  heart. 

If  there  are  young  men  whose  arrested  existence,  so  to  speak, 
seems  a  strange  anomaly  in  these  days  of  premature  devel- 
opment and  turbulent  agitation,  there  are  others — and  a  much 
greater  number — who  discount  their  lives  by  recklessly  squan- 
dering their  most  precious  treasures.  Upon  the  slippery  but 
gently  sloping  incline,  carpeted  with  the  rich  flowers  of  youth, 
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they  pluck  huge  handfuls,  never  looking  to  see  if  they  do  not 
pull  up,  with  the  spring  fruits,  seeds  destined  to  produce  a 
less  brilliant  but  still  lovely  decoration  in  the  autumn.  They 
drink  with  greedy  lips,  whose  thirst  is  never  quenched,  from 
the  intoxicating  cup  until  it  is  drained  dry,  without  reflecting 
that  there  will  come  a  time  when  a  drop  from  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  will  acquire  the  value  of  that  the  wicked  rich  man 
besought  from  Lazarus.  Thus  they  devour  their  existence 
like  gluttons,  the  future  with  the  present ;  and  when  they  have 
exhausted  all  the  fire  of  their  intellect — assuming  that  they 
have  an  intellect — all  the  passion  of  their  heart — assuming 
that  they  have  a  heart — they  come  some  day  to  a  standstill, 
overwhelmed  with  weariness  and  loathing,  the  brain  as  empty 
as  the  heart. 

They  have  then  reached  that  virile  age  which  is  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  existence,  the  time  when  a  man  should  display 
all  the  splendor  of  his  maturity ;  but  premature  excesses  have 
already  marred  its  brilliancy  and  dimmed  its  bright  colors.  At 
that  moment,  slight  signs  of  decline  furnish  the  prelude  to  the 
concert  of  lugubrious  warnings,  of  gloomy  predictions  which 
each  succeeding  year  renders  more  audible,  more  threatening, 
and  more  horrible,  and  whose  last  measure  is  played  upon  the 
tomb.  Wrinkles  ploughed  by  the  passions  rather  than  by 
the  hand  of  time  begin  to  furrow  the  brow,  which  increases  its 
size  by  gnawing  at  the  hair,  just  as  the  desert  constantly  forces 
back  the  forests  that  surround  it ;  according  to  the  varying 
temperaments  of  different  men,  the  face  becomes  insensibly 
gaunt  and  hollow,  or  attains  the  abnormal  development  which 
eventually  makes  some  men's  chins  resemble  an  elephant's  leg. 
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When  a  man  in  his  second  youth  has  set  foot  upon  this 
sloping  ground,  he  manifests  involuntary  symptoms  of  having 
discovered  a  new  horizon.  For  some  time  he  passes  in  review 
every  morning  the  dozen  or  more  silver  threads  that  adorn 
each  of  his  temples,  giving  vent,  if  he  thinks  he  can  detect 
an  increase  in  their  number,  to  an  exclamation  which  I  will 
not  repeat.  If  he  is  threatened  with  an  absurd  expansion  of 
girth,  he  measures  the  distance  around  his  wrists  and  his  waist, 
after  the  manner  of  Lord  Byron, — the  only  resemblance  be- 
tween them,  you  may  be  sure ;  or  else,  if  he  is  in  danger  of 
the  contrary  calamity,  he  laments  pathetically  the  pronounced 
degeneration  of  his  calves,  whenever  he  goes  to  the  ball. 

Upon  making  one  or  the  other  of  these  discoveries,  a  bach- 
elor falls  perforce  into  a  philosophical  reverie,  which  he  buries 
at  first  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  but  which  finally  shows 
itself  externally,  and  is  manifest  in  his  lightest  words.  We 
hear  no  more  of  the  bravado  of  Lovelace,  who  would  attach 
his  silken  ladder  to  every  balcony  and  leave  his  slippers  beside 
every  bed ;  no  more  of  the  inexhaustible  store  of  superannu- 
ated jests  with  which  bachelors  esteem  themselves  entitled  to 
assault  husbands ;  on  the  contrary,  they  pour  forth  a  deluge  of 
sentences  whose  unusual  common-sense  is  most  surprising  to 
their  friends  upon  whom  the  wind  of  conjugal  cholera  has  not 
yet  blown ;  they  talk  about  the  charms  of  home-life  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  domestic  fireside  as  being  so  preferable  to 
the  empty  and  agitated  existence  of  society ;  the  delight  of 
finding,  when  you  return  home,  a  being  who  belongs  to  you 
alone,  to  whom  you  can  confide  your  joys  and  sorrows;  the 
necessity  of  replacing  with  new  bonds  those  that   death  is 
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breaking  all  about  you,  of  supplanting  filial  affection  by  the 
joys  of  paternity;  and  other  axioms,  each  wiser  and  more 
virtuous  than  the  last,  but  of  which  the  real  meaning  is  that 
you  feel  that  you  are  growing  old  and  realize  that  the  time  has 
come  to  be  married. 

"We  must  put  an  end  to  this,"  say  the  most  outspoken. 
An  end  !  marriage  an  end  for  the  husband  when  it  is  a  begin- 
ning for  the  wife !  Oh  !  dismasted  ships !  oh  !  disabled  brigs ! 
you  long  to  get  into  port,  do  you  not?  But  do  you  imagine 
that  the  beautiful  frigates,  the  graceful  corvettes  that  lay  at 
anchor  while  you  were  tossing  about  in  the  tempest,  have  not 
a  longing  for  the  sea  whereon  you  have  sailed  so  long,  and  of 
which  you  are  so  weary?  Do  you  think  that,  when  you  are 
made  fast  to  them  by  golden,  consecrated  hawsers,  they  will 
never  feel  a  yearning  to  leave  you  lying  at  anchor  to  repair  the 
damage  you  have  suffered,  and  to  sail  forth  themselves,  in  all 
the  splendor  of  their  new  spars  and  rigging,  their  sails  flapping 
impatiently,  and  their  freshly  painted  hulls,  upon  the  glistening 
ocean,  beneath  the  sparkling  sunshine,  to  dare  the  rumbling 
storm,  to  face  the  combat  that  tempts  them  and  calls  to  them  to 
come  ? — And  observe,  I  pray  you,  that  very  few  of  these  late 
converts  to  Hymen  have  the  good  sense  to  select  some  prudent 
damsel,  ripened  by  the  virtues  of  her  unmarried  life,  even  as 
they  are  marred  by  the  excesses  of  theirs.  Marry  an  old 
maid  !  you  should  hear  them  hold  forth  upon  that  subject. — 
What  these  Davids  of  forty  years  desire  are  lovely  Shunam- 
mites  who  will  rekindle  their  expiring  flames ;  these  unbeliev- 
ing souls  must  have  Raphaelesque  Virgins,  these  loveless  hearts, 
Clementinas  or  Rebeccas ;  fresh,  pure  lives  must  be  found  to 
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shed  their  light  upon  these  foul  lives  that  have  often  been 
dragged  through  all  the  sewers  of  vice,  just  as  the  chaste 
moon  casts  its  silvery  light  upon  the  surface  of  the  filthiest 
bogs. 

If  such  men  would  only  do  themselves  justice  ;  if  the  knowl- 
edge born  of  dearly-bought  experience  were  ever  known  to 
compensate  the  precocious  withering  of  their  youth,  they 
might  still  retain  the  vivifying  influence,  without  which  do- 
mestic happiness  is  impossible.  But  it  seems  to  be  most  fre- 
quently the  case  that  the  friction  of  the  passions  in  which 
they  have  worn  themselves  out  has  rusted  their  good  sense 
instead  of  polishing  it,  blunted  their  intelligence  instead  of 
sharpening  it.  Insensible  to  the  manifold,  delicate  subtleties 
of  the  feminine  organization,  they  reach  a  point  where  they 
realize  the  existence  of  only  two  types :  virtue  carried  to 
puritanism,  and  frailty  that  refuses  nothing.  Between  those 
two  extremes  they  see  nothing,  divine  nothing,  and  yet  all 
womankind  is  there.  There  are  few  even  among  the  least 
worthy  who  have  not  some  good  quality  that  might  be  de- 
veloped by  judicious  cultivation  ;  there  are  none,  even  among 
the  most  virtuous,  who  have  not,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  statue, 
a  little  clay  mingled  with  the  most  precious  metals. 

The  reefs  upon  which  men  who  marry  too  soon  or  too  late 
may  come  to  grief  are  without  number.  Our  profound  respect 
for  the  fair  sex  forbids  us  to  turn  the  medal  here ;  but,  taking 
everything  at  its  best,  assuming  that  the  wrong  is  always  on 
one  side,  and  that  the  outrageous  or  idiotic  performances  of 
the  husband  are  always  met  with  irreproachable  conduct,  is  it 
necessary,  pray,  that  a  woman  should  be  guilty  in  order  that 
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the  harmony  of  a  household  should  be  destroyed?  If  one 
of  the  performers  in  a  duet  sing  false,  is  that  not  sufficient 
to  produce  frightful  discords? 

There  is  a  third  species  of  the  marriage  of  convenance 
which  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  be  free  from  the  perils  attend- 
ing the  others,  and  which,  in  appearance  at  least,  is  promised 
a  happy  future  by  a  greater  conformity  of  age,  education,  and 
character.  In  the  front  rank  of  this  privileged  class  should  be 
placed  the  alliance  of  Christian  de  Bergenheim  with  Clemence 
de  Corandeuil.  The  most  finical  old  uncle,  the  most  priggish 
dowager  could  not  have  discovered  the  slightest  ground  for 
criticism  therein.  Ages,  social  positions,  wealth,  physical 
advantages,  everything  seemed  to  combine,  by  a  chance  as 
fortunate  as  unusual,  to  make  them  a  well-assorted  pair. 
And  so  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  who  had  very  exalted 
plans  for  her  niece,  offered  no  objection  upon  receiving  the 
first  overtures.  At  that  time,  she  had  not  that  antipathy  for 
her  nephew's  family  which  was  afterward  aroused  by  several 
circumstances  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter ;  the  Bergen- 
heims  were  then  well-born  gentlemen  in  her  eyes,  and  Chevaux 
de  Lorraine  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term. 

An  interview  took  place  at  a  ball  at  the  Russian  embassy. 
Monsieur  de  Bergenheim  was  present  in  the  uniform  of  an 
orderly  officer  of  the  Ministry  of  War ;  etiquette  required  him 
to  wear  that  costume,  the  minister  being  present;  but  there 
was  also  a  little  touch  of  vanity  in  his  so  doing,  for  the  staff 
officer's  frock-coat  showed  to  advantage  his  tall  figure  and 
athletic  build.  Christian  was  really  a  very  handsome  soldier ; 
moustaches  and  eyebrows  of  a  lighter  shade  than  his  somewhat 
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swarthy  complexion  gave  him  the  martial  air  which  women 
never  dislike.  Clemence  had  no  ground  upon  which  to  base 
a  refusal.  The  manner  of  her  bringing-up  by  her  aunt  did 
not  make  her  so  happy  that  she  was  not  often  conscious  of  a 
longing  to  change  her  condition.  Like  most  young  women, 
she  consented  to  marriage  in  order  not  to  remain  single ;  she 
said  yes  in  order  not  to  say  no. 

As  to  Christian,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  wife  as  nine  cavalry 
officers  out  of  ten  know  how  to  fall  in  love,  and  he  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  feeling  he  obtained  in  return  for 
this  sudden  affection.  Some  success  with  those  fair  ones 
for  whom  an  epaulet  has  an  irresistible  fascination  had  in- 
spired a  self-confidence  which  was  so  frank  and  artless  that 
you  forgave  the  conceit.  He  persuaded  himself  that  he  made 
himself  extremely  agreeable  to  Clemence,  because  she  was 
infinitely  agreeable  to  him.  Besides,  it  would  never  have 
entered  his  head  that  a  staff  captain,  thirty  years  old,  with  a 
handsome  face,  a  formidable  blond  moustache,  five  feet  eight 
inches  of  stature,  and  a  wrist  capable  of  striking  off  a  bull's 
head  with  one  blow  of  his  sword,  could  fail  to  be  loved. 

There  are  conceited  singers  who  claim  to  read  music  at 
sight;  hand  them  one  of  Gluck's  scores:  "I  beg  your  par- 
don," they  will  say,  ''but  my  part  is  written  in  the  key  of 
C,  and  I  only  sing  in  the  key  of  G. "  How  many  women 
are  written  in  the  key  of  C !  How  many  men  do  not  know 
even  the  key  of  G  !  Unluckily,  Bergenheim  was  of  the  num- 
ber. After  three  years  of  marriage,  he  had  not  guessed  the 
first  word  of  Clemence's  character.  After  a  few  months,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  she  was  cold,  not  to  say  insensible. 
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This  discovery,  which  might  have  wounded  his  vanity,  aroused 
in  him,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  profound  respect;  more 
insensibly  her  reserve  reacted  on  himself,  for  love  is  a  flame 
whose  heat  dies  out  if  it  is  not  fed,  and  the  cooling  process 
is  rapid  when  the  flame  has  more  surface  than  depth,  when 
the  body  loves  more  than  the  heart. 

The  Revolution  of  1830,  which  put  an  end  to  Christian's 
military  career,  added  pretexts  for  momentary  absence,  for 
bodily  separation,  to  the  sort  of  lukewarmness  which  already 
marked  his  relations  with  his  wife.  After  he  had  resigned  his 
commission,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  his  chateau  in  the  Vosges, 
for  which  he  shared  the  hereditary  fondness  of  his  family. 
His  character  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  location,  for 
he  would  have  been  in  the  old  days  a  perfect  model  of  the 
worthy  provincial  gentlemen  who  spoke  ill  of  the  court, 
played  at  being  feudal  seigneurs  on  a  small  scale  in  their  own 
houses,  and  hardly  ever  left  their  estates  except  for  convoca- 
tions of  the  arriere-ban.  But  he  was  too  generous  to  demand 
that  his  wife  should  share  his  tastes  for  a  country  life  and 
retirement  equally  with  himself.  His  unbounded  confidence 
in  her,  a  feeling  of  loyalty  that  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  imagine  evil  and  to  anticipate  it,  a  disposition  little  in- 
clined to  jealousy,  resulted  in  his  leaving  Clemence  absolutely 
free.  The  young  woman  passed  her  time,  therefore,  at  Ber- 
genheim,  or  at  Paris  with  her  aunt,  as  she  chose,  nor  did  a 
shadow  of  distrust  ever  cross  her  husband's  mind.  Indeed, 
what  had  he  to  fear?  what  possible  cause  of  reproach  had 
she  against  him  ?  Was  he  not  always  kind  and  attentive  to 
her  ?  did  he  not  leave  their  fortune  at  her  disposal  ?  was  she 
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not  at  liberty  to  carry  out  her  every  wish,  to  gratify  her  slight- 
est caprice?  He  lived  on,  therefore,  with  full  faith  in  the 
marriage-vow,  with  old-fashioned  trust  and  loyalty.  More- 
over, in  the  innocence  of  his  youthful,  military  conceit,  he 
always  thought  of  an  unfortunate  husband  as  an  old  man 
with  a  wig  and  bent  double,  like  Bartholo. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  Madame  de  Bergenheim 
was  a  lucky  woman,  who  ought  to  find  it  so  simple  a  matter 
to  be  virtuous  that  she  was  hardly  entitled  to  any  credit  for 
her  virtue.  Good  fortune,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  consists 
in  having  a  box  at  the  Opera,  a  stylish  equipage,  and  a  hus- 
band who  pays  the  bills  without  winking.  With  those,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  diamonds,  a  woman  has  no  right 
to  mope  and  be  unhappy.  There  are,  however,  some  poor, 
tender  creatures  who  stifle  in  happiness  of  that  sort  as  they 
might  beneath  the  terrible  leaden  capes  of  which  Dante 
speaks;  they  breathe  in  thought  the  pure,  life-giving  air  a 
fatal  instinct  reveals  to  them ;  between  duty  and  desire  they 
struggle,  restless  and  agitated ;  like  a  captive  dove,  they  gaze 
sadly  at  the  forbidden  ground  whereon  it  would  be  so  sweet 
to  tread ;  for,  in  fastening  a  chain  to  their  feet,  the  law  did 
not  put  a  bandage  over  their  eyes,  and  nature  has  given  them 
wings;  if  the  wing  breaks  the  chain,  woe  to  them,  and 
misery !  Society  never  forgives  the  heart  that  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  felicities  of  which  it  knows  nothing  itself ;  to 
expiate  one  hour  of  paradise,  it  has  its  Gehenna,  as  implacable 
as  the  everlasting  flames. 

For  angels,  heaven  or  hell  is  the  only  fit  abode ;  the  earth  is 
unworthy  of  them. 
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In  the  battle  a  woman  wages  against  love,  there  almost 
always  comes  a  moment  when  she  is  compelled  to  summon 
falsehood  to  the  assistance  of  duty.  Madame  de  Bergenheim 
had  e-ntered  upon  that  perilous  period  during  which  virtue, 
distrusting  its  own  strength,  does  not  blush  to  borrow  from 
the  tactics  of  less  loyal  passions.  At  the  very  moment  that 
Octave,  like  a  man  of  experience,  was  seeking  an  auxiliary 
in  jealousy,  she  was  likewise  meditating  a  plan  of  defence 
based  upon  stratagem.  Conjugal  derision,  which  so  many 
women  practise  successfully  in  the  interest  of  their  depravity, 
was  invoked  by  her  as  the  only  place  of  refuge  in  which  she 
could  take  shelter  from  a  passion  which  nothing  thus  far  had 
tended  to  discourage.  To  deprive  her  lover  of  all  hope,  she 
affected  a  sudden  access  of  affection  for  her  husband,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  secret  remorse  of  her  heart,  she  persisted  for 
two  days  in  that  role,  whose  falseness  her  tears  expiated  at 
night.  Christian  received  his  wife's  virtuous  advances  with 
the  eager  gratitude  of  a  husband  who  had  been  more  thor- 
oughly weaned  from  love  than  he  desired.  Gerfaut,  when  he 
observed  this  treacherous  manoeuvre,  of  which  he  instantly 
divined  the  purpose,  became  furiously  angry;  his  wit,  his 
self-possession,  even  his  libertinism,  were  ineffectual  against 
his  wrath,  which  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  vent  itself. 

One  evening,  the  whole  party — with  the  exception  of  Aline, 
who  had  been  banished  to  her  bedroom  by  decree  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Corandeuil — were  assembled  in  the  portrait-gallery. 
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The  old  maid  was  lying  in  her  reclining-chair,  and  seemed 
to  have  determined  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  infidelity  to 
whist  in  favor  of  conversation.  Marillac,  leaning  upon  a 
round  table,  was  carelessly  sketching  some  of  the  political 
caricatures  brought  into  fashion  by  Charivari,  and  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  Legitimist  party.  Christian,  sitting  beside  his 
wife,  whose  hand  he  was  pressing  with  affectionate  familiarity, 
passed  despotically  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  exhibited 
in  his  remarks  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  fortunate  man  who 
looks  upon  his  good  fortune  as  a  proof  of  superiority.  Sitting 
apart  from  the  others,  near  the  fire-place,  Gerfaut  was  gazing 
with  a  sombre  expression  at  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  who  was 
leaning  toward  her  husband  and  apparently  listening  with 
avidity  to  his  lightest  words.  Insensibly,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  old  quarrel  concerning  romanticism.  Bergen- 
heim was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  classics,  like  all  country- 
gentlemen  who  mingle  a  proprietary  sentiment,  so  to  speak, 
with  their  literary  opinions,  and  prefer  ancient  to  modern 
authors  because  their  libraries  are  much  richer  in  old  than  in 
new  books.  The  baron,  therefore,  sacrificed  without  mercy 
Victor  Hugo  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  whom  he  had  hardly 
read  at  all,  upon  the  altar  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  of  whose 
works  he  possessed  two  or  three  editions,  although  he  would 
have  been  embarrassed  to  quote  half  a  dozen  lines  from  them. 
Marillac,  for  his  part,  zealously  defended  the  cause  of  con- 
temporaneous literature,  which  he  treated  as  a  personal  ques- 
tion, and  poured  forth,  by  way  of  red-hot  bullets,  a  profusion 
of  sarcastic  remarks,  less  lacking  in  wit  than  in  taste,  upon  the 
classical  redoubts. 
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"The  gods  fell  from  Olympus,  why  should  they  not  fall 
from  Parnassus  as  well?"  said  the  artist,  finally,  with  an  air 
of  triumph.  "  It's  of  no  use,  Bergenheim,  your  old-fashioned 
opposition  will  not  prevail  against  the  instinct  of  the  age.  The 
future  is  ours,  understand  that,  and  we  are  the  pontiffs  of  the 
new  religion ;  eh,  Gerfaut  ?  ' ' 

At  these  words,  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  solemnly  shook 
her  head. 

"A  new  religion,"  said  she;  "if  that  claim  were  justified, 
you  would  be  guilty  only  of  heresy,  and,  without  being  taken 
in  by  it  myself,  I  could  understand  that  exalted  minds,  enthu- 
siastic hearts,  might  be  led  astray  by  the  promises  of  a  false 
Utopia;  but  do  not  you,  messieurs,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
sincere,  see  how  deluded  you  are  ?  What  you  call  religion  is 
the  most  absolute  denial  of  religious  principles,  it  is  impiety 
in  its  most  heart-rending  form,  embellished  with  a  certain 
amount  of  sentimental  hypocrisy  which  has  not  even  the  cour- 
age to  proclaim  its  principles  frankly. ' ' 

"I  give  you  my  word,  mademoiselle,  that  I  am  religious 
one  day  in  three,"  Marillac  replied;  "that  is  something: 
there  are  so  many  Christians  who  are  Christians  on  Sunday 
only." 

"Materialism  is  the  source  on  which  modern  literature 
draws,"  retorted  the  old  maid;  "and  that  poisoned  flood 
withers  not  only  the  thoughts  that  seek  to  soar  heavenward, 
but  all  that  is  most  noble  among  human  sentiments.  To-day, 
men  are  not  content  to  deny  God  because  they  are  not  pure 
enough  to  understand  Him ;  they  go  astray  even  in  respect 
to  weakness  arising  from  the  heart,  however  little  exaltation 
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and  dignity  of  character  it  may  possess.  You  no  longer 
believe  in  love.  All  the  women  of  whom  your  fashionable 
writers  tell  us  are  commonplace  and  sometimes  immodest 
creatures,  upon  whom,  in  the  old  days,  a  man  would  have 
blushed  to  bestow  a  glance  or  a  sigh.  I  say  this  for  your 
benefit,  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut ;  for  in  this  respect  you  are  far 
from  irreproachable ;  and  I  might  call  upon  your  works  to 
testify  in  support  of  my  opinion.  If  I  should  accuse  you  of 
atheism  in  love,  what  reply  could  you  make?  " 

Carried  away  by  a  fierce  wave  of  emotion,  of  the  sort  that 
men  of  imagination  do  not  resist,  Octave  rose. 

"I  would  not  deny  such  an  accusation,"  he  cried.  "Yes, 
it  is  a  sad  thing,  but  true,  and  only  cowardly  minds  recoil  from 
the  truth ;  reality  exists  only  in  material  objects ;  all  else  is 
deception  and  chimera.  All  poetry  is  a  dream,  all  spiritual- 
ization  a  fraud !  Why  not  apply  to  love  the  accommodating 
system  of  philosophy  that  takes  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not  cast 
delicious  fruit  into  the  press  under  pretext  of  extracting  from 
it  some  imaginary  essence  or  other?  Two  lovely  eyes,  a 
satiny  skin,  white  teeth,  a  shapely  hand  and  foot,  are  articles 
of  such  positive,  incontestable  worth  !  Is  it  not  unreasonable 
to  place  the  whole  wealth  of  one's  affection  elsewhere  than  in 
them  ?  •  The  spirit  giveth  life,'  some  one  has  said  ;  it  is  false : 
the  spirit  kills.  It  is  thought  that  corrupts  the  sensations  and 
creates  suffering,  where  without  it  veritable  pleasure  would 
exist.  Thought,  a  cursed  gift !  Do  we  give  a  thought  to  the 
rose  we  smell,  or  ask  one  from  it?  Why  not  love  as  we 
breathe?  Would  not  woman  still  be  the  queen  of  creation 
even  though  we  look  upon  her  simply  as  a  more  perfect  form 
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of  vegetation?  Why  not  stoop  to  her  and  enjoy  her  perfume, 
leaving  her  on  the  ground  whereof  she  was  born  and  on 
which  she  lives?  Why  uproot  so  fresh  a  flower  from  her 
moist  earth,  and  cause  her  to  wither  in  our  hands  as  we  hold 
her  aloft  like  the  Sacrament?  Why  transform  a  frail  and 
fragile  creature  into  a  being  superior  to  all  forms  of  glory,  a 
thing  for  which  our  enthusiasm  seeks  a  name  and  finds  that  of 
an  unworthy,  vulgar  angel  ?  Angel !  yes,  doubtless,  but  an 
angel  of  earth  and  not  of  heaven ;  an  angel  of  flesh  and  not 
of  light !  By  force  of  loving,  we  love  unworthily.  We  place 
our  mistress  too  high  and  ourselves  too  low ;  there  is  no 
pedestal  tall  enough  for  her,  according  to  our  ideas.  Fools ! — 
Oh  !  reflection  is  always  wise,  but  desire  is  mad,  and  conduct 
is  guided  by  desire. — We,  especially,  restless,  active  creatures, 
blase  as  to  many  things,  incredulous  as  to  others,  without  re- 
spect for  the  rest,  soaring  over  life  as  over  a  foul  lake,  and 
looking  down  from  above  upon  all  men,  even  crowned  heads, — 
we  seek  in  love  an  altar  on  which  to  humble  our  pride  and 
soften  our  disdain.  For  there  is  in  man  an  imperious  need  of 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  some  idol,  no  matter  what,  that  remains 
standing  and  allows  itself  to  be  adored.  At  certain  hours,  a 
prayer-bell  tolls  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  its  voice 
forces  the  strongest  to  earth,  crying  to  him :  'Sicambre,  bend 
the  knee ! '  And  then,  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of  God  in 
his  churches  and  despises  kings  upon  their  thrones,  who  has 
already  worn  out  and  in  pity  shattered  the  hollow  idols  of 
glory,  that  man,  for  lack  of  a  temple  to  which  he  can  go  to 
pray,  makes  for  himself  a  fetich,  so  that  he  also  may  have 
something  to  worship,  so  that  he  may  cling  to  a  celestial  ring 
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that  lifts  him  for  a  moment  out  of  the  slime  in  which  mankind 
is  crawling,  so  that  he  may  not  be  left  alone  in  his  impiety,  so 
that  he  may  see  above  his  head,  when  he  raises  it,  something 
beside  an  empty  void  and  nothingness.  He  finds  a  woman, 
takes  all  that  he  has  of  talent,  passion,  youth,  enthusiasm,  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  all  the  wealth  of  his  heart,  and  casts 
them  before  her  as  Raleigh  cast  his  cloak  upon  the  ground 
before  Elizabeth,  and  he  says  to  the  woman  :  (  Pass  on,  O  my 
queen;  trample  your  slave's  heart  beneath  your  adored  feet.' — 
That  man  is  a  madman,  is  he  not?  for,  when  the  queen  has 
passed,  what  remains  on  the  cloak  ? — mud. ' ' 

Gerfaut  accompanied  this  apostrophe  with  such  a  ferocious 
glance,  that  she  at  whom  it  was  directed  felt  the  blood  sud- 
denly turn  cold  in  her  veins,  and  withdrew  the  hand  her 
husband  had  thus  far  kept  in  his ;  soon  she  rose  and  sat  down 
at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  on  the  pretext  of  sitting  nearer 
the  lamp,  to  work,  but  in  reality  to  move  away  from  Christian. 
Clemence  was  prepared  for  her  lover's  anger,  but  not  for  his 
contempt ;  she  lacked  strength  to  endure  that  punishment,  and 
conjugal  affection,  painfully  built  up  in  her  heart  during  the 
last  two  days,  crumbled  into  dust  at  the  first  breath  of  Octave's 
indignation. 

Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  listened  indulgently  to  the 
viscount's  vehement  words ;  for,  with  refinement  of  pride,  she 
looked  upon  her  own  case  as  distinct  from  that  of  other 
women. 

"So,"  said  she,  "you  claim  that,  if  passion  to-day  is  de- 
picted in  false  or  vulgar  colors,  the  fault  is  with  the  models, 
not  with  the  artists?  " 
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"You  express  my  thought  much  better  than  I  could  have 
done  myself,"  Gerfaut  replied  in  an  ironical  tone;  "where 
are  the  angels  whose  portraits  you  desire  ?  ' ' 

"In  the  dreams  we  poets  dream,"  said  Marillac,  looking  at 
the  ceiling  with  an  inspired  expression. 

"  Oh,  well !  then  tell  us  your  dreams,  instead  of  copying  a 
reality  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  poetic,  since  you  your- 
self see  it  as  it  is,  free  from  illusion." 

At  this  suggestion,  innocently  put  forward  by  the  baron, 
Gerfaut  smiled  bitterly. 

"I  should  have  difficulty  in  telling  you  my  dreams,"  he 
said,  "for  the  first  blessing  of  awakening  is  forgetfulness, 
and  I  am  awake  to-day.  I  do  remember,  however,  that 
one  day  I  allowed  myself  to  be  surprised  by  a  dream  which 
has  now  vanished,  but  whose  luminous  trail  still  gleams  in 
my  eyes.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  most  priceless 
treasure  earth  can  offer  a  man,  beneath  a  lovely  and  seduc- 
tive exterior ;  I  thought  I  had  discovered  a  soul — that  divine 
thing,  deep  as  the  sea,  fervent  as  fire,  pure  as  air,  glorious 
as  the  sky,  infinite  as  space,  immortal  as  eternity !  To 
my  mind,  it  was  as  another  universe,  of  which  I  should  be 
the  king;  I  attempted  the  conquest  of  this  new  world, 
with  how  ardent  and  holy  a  passion  I  cannot  tell  you !  but, 
less  fortunate  than  Columbus,  I  met  with  shipwreck  instead 
of  triumph." 

At  this  confession  of  defeat  from  her  lover,  Clemence, 
moved  beyond  expression,  darted  a  glance  at  him  that  told 
him  of  his  mistake ;  then  she  hung  her  head,  for  she  felt  a 
burning  blush  suffuse  her  face. 
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When  he  went  to  his  room,  Gerfaut  ran  to  the  window. 
From  it  he  could  see  the  baron's  apartments,  where  ominous 
darkness  reigned  for  a  long  time.  To  say  that  for  an  hour  the 
lover  was  a  prey  to  fear,  anguish,  and  wrath;  to  describe 
the  mad,  extravagant  projects  that  his  imagination  suggested 
one  after  another,  would  teach  nothing  to  those  who  have 
been  through  a  similar  experience,  and  would  be  incompre- 
hensible to  others.  At  last,  a  cry  of  triumph  escaped  from 
his  lips  at  the  sight  of  an  unhoped-for  light  that  suddenly 
shone  out  through  the  windows,  from  which  he  had  not  taken 
his  eyes  for  a  single  instant. 

"She  is  alone,"  he  said  to  himself;  "she  hadn't  the  cour- 
age to  lie  to  the  end ;  surely,  Heaven  is  watching  over  us, 
for  in  my  present  state  of  exasperation  I  would  have  killed 
them  both." 

XV 

Experience  of  life  carries  with  it  a  bitter  offset  to  all  its 
advantages;  it  destroys  the  simplicity  of  character.  When 
once  that  ill-omened  companion  has  taken  man  by  the  hand, 
woe  to  him  !  for  he  tries  in  vain  to  release  himself  from  its 
grasp;  his  soul,  originally  as  transparent  as  the  glass  whose 
pores  allow  the  light  to  pass  through  without  lessening  its 
brilliancy,  is  covered  with  a  thick  substance  that  makes  it 
opaque.  Thenceforth,  shorn  of  all  resemblance  to  the  glo- 
rious intellects,  proud  rivals  of  the  stars,  it  becomes  mate- 
rialized and  assumes  all  the  wretched  accompaniments  of  its 
degradation ;  a  shadow  is  cast  upon  it. 
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The  man  who  is  initiated  into  the  realities  of  life  becomes 
double  in  a  certain  sense ;  a  moral  phenomenon  takes  place 
within  him  that  recalls  the  physical  monstrosity  of  which 
Ritta  and  Christina  offered  an  example.  He  is  two  men 
instead  of  one ;  two  men  bound  together  rather  than  mingled, 
each  of  whom  retains  his  own  desires  and  purposes,  in  many 
instances  contrary  to  the  other's.  Like  all  intellectual  men, 
Gerfaut  was  sometimes  so  mastered  by  this  complication  that 
he  could  not  clearly  distinguish  his  real  self.  His  mind,  over- 
excited by  persistent  work  or  by  the  over-refinement  of  Pari- 
sian life,  had  attained  too  great  development  to  be  absorbed 
by  any  one  sensation,  however  powerful ;  so,  while  his  impres- 
sionable half  plunged  into  every  emotion  with  reckless  ardor, 
his  intelligence,  accustomed  to  the  reserve  of  doubt  and  the 
acuteness  born  of  observation,  remained  without,  cold  and 
sometimes  disdainful.  The  heart  was  submerged,  the  brain 
swam  on  the  surface.  In  Octave's  case,  experience  was  like 
a  cork  cuirass  which  allowed  him  to  sink  only  to  his  middle 
in  the  stormy  sea  of  passion — a  fatal  and  often  accursed  gift ! 
Does  not  a  single  drop  of  that  muddy,  treacherous,  bitter 
flood  contain  the  most  precious  nectar  with  which  man's  thirst 
can  be  quenched?  Is  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  art,  in  the 
labors  of  science,  in  all  the  crowns  of  glory,  pleasure  equal 
to  that  caused  by  a  sigh  breathed  upon  our  lips,  by  a  glance 
whose  fire  is  quenched  by  our  glance  ? 

In  vain  Gerfaut  recognized  the  superiority  of  sentiment  over 
mind;  in  vain  did  he  seek  to  clip  the  wings  of  thought, 
which  corrupted  the  charm  of  his  most  soothing  emotions, 
either  by  ignoring  it,  or  by  becoming  its  judge ;  in  vain  did 
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he  invoke  the  brutality  of  the  savage  or  the  lazzarone,  whose 
sensations  are  the  more  complete  because  their  more  restricted 
intelligence  is  entirely  subservient  to  them,  and  finds  in  them 
sufficient  aliment ;  his  natural  instinct  was  stronger  than  his 
will.  Aspiring  to  artlessness  as  others  aspire  to  cunning,  he 
could  not  retrograde  so  far  as  to  resort  to  the  latter ;  he  wished 
to  close  his  eyes,  and  his  eyes  persisted  in  remaining  open ; 
despite  all  his  efforts,  he  retained  the  pernicious  faculty  of 
analyzing  his  impression  at  the  very  moment  he  experienced 
it,  and  of  seeing  reproduced  in  cold  blood  in  a  mocking 
mirror  the  passionate,  inspired  scene  he  had  just  been  playing ; 
thus  it  was  almost  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  actor 
and  spectator,  excited  and  calm,  enthusiastic  and  blase,  im- 
passioned and  sceptical ;  all  without  falseness  of  character, 
but  from  superabundance,  or,  if  you  please,  from  depravity 
of  intellect. 

This  curious  dual  nature  had  never  tormented  him  more 
frequently  than  since  he  had  been  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Bergenheim.  Before  that  epoch,  his  heart,  blunted  by  the 
passions  of  his  stormy  youth,  had  gradually  fallen  into  a  state 
of  torpor  bordering  upon  nullity ;  amid  the  moral  darkness  in 
which  he  had  fallen  asleep  from  fatigue  and  satiety,  the  evil 
part  of  the  mind,  which  we  have  compared  to  the  shadow  of 
the  body,  had  wielded  imperial  power,  almost  imperceptibly, 
for  the  very  reason  that  its  reign  was  undivided;  for  the 
shadow  cannot  be  seen  at  night ;  it  mingles  with  the  darkness 
as  the  wave  mingles  with  the  ocean,  both  being  of  the  same 
nature.  But  when  a  new  light  burst  upon  Octave's  life,  when 
Clemence  rose  before  his  eyes  as  the  awakening   star,   the 
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shadow  instantly  appeared,  evoked  by  that  life-renewing  sun, 
and  wherever  the  sun  cast  a  beam,  the  shadow  came  forward  to 
make  a  blot  upon  its  light. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  have  arrived,  far  from  rejoicing 
in  the  triumph  he  had  obtained,  Gerfaut  fell  a  victim  to  one 
of  those  attacks  of  disenchantment  during  which,  impelled  by 
an  unfamiliar  demon,  he  was  accustomed  to  exert  his  redoubt- 
able powers  of  sarcasm  against  himself.  Unable  to  sleep,  he 
rose,  opened  the  window  once  more,  and  stood  for  a  long 
while  leaning  on  the  sill.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  innumerable 
stars  twinkled  in  the  sky,  and  the  moon  bathed  with  its  silvery 
light  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  park  as  they  whispered  monoto- 
nously in  the  light  breeze.  Having  contemplated  in  silence 
the  melancholy  picture  of  sleeping  nature,  the  poet  smiled 
disdainfully. 

"There  must  be  an  end  of  this  comedy,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; "  I  cannot  squander  my  life  in  this  way.  Surely,  glory 
is  a  dream  as  well  as  love;  to  pass  the  night  like  an  idiot 
watching  the  moon  and  stars  is,  after  all,  as  reasonable  as  to 
grow  pale  over  a  work  destined  to  live  a  day,  a  year,  a  century ! 
for  what  renown  lasts  longer  than  that  ?  If  I  were  really  in 
love,  I  should  not  regret  the  hours  wasted ;  but  am  I  really 
in  love?  There  are  times  when  I  am  conscious  of  a  self- 
possession,  a  clear-headedness,  a  power  of  forethought,  that 
are  incompatible  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  real  passion;  at 
other  times,  to  be  sure,  a  sharp  attack  of  fever  wears  me  out, 
and  leaves  me  weak  as  a  child. — Oh,  yes  !  I  have  loved  her  in 
a  strange  way;  the  sentiment  I  have  felt  for  her  has  become 
travail  of  mind  as  well  as  an  emotion  of  the  heart,  and  that  it 
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is  that  gives  it  this  despotic  tenacity ;  for  the  material  impres- 
sion grows  weaker,  and  finally  dies  away,  but  when  a  vigorous 
intellect  has  taken  a  hand  at  a  task,  it  keeps  at  it  until  its 
labor  has  brought  forth  fruit ;  and  he  who  has  sown  that  fruit 
must  gather  it,  be  it  sweet  or  bitter.  I  should  do  wrong  to 
complain.  Passion  a  passive  sentiment !  to  me  the  terms  are 
contradictory ;  I  made  myself  a  lover  just  as  Napoleon  made 
himself  emperor ;  no  one  forced  the  crown  upon  him ;  he 
took  it  and  crowned  himself  with  his  own  hand.  If  my  crown 
is  made  of  thorns,  whom  can  I  blame  for  it  ?  did  not  my  head 
go  forth  to  seek  it  ? 

"I  loved  this  woman  in  preference  to  all  other  women; 
and,  having  made  my  choice,  I  worked  upon  my  love  as  upon 
my  favorite  poem ;  she  has  been  the  subject  of  all  my  medita- 
tion, the  magnet  of  all  my  desires,  the  fairy  of  all  my  dreams  j 
for  a  year  past,  all  the  palaces  of  my  imagination  have  been 
built  for  her;  for  a  year  past,  not  a  thought  has  come  forth 
from  my  brain  with  which  I  have  not  done  homage  to  her.  I 
have  made  my  talent  subject  to  her  invocation ;  it  seemed  to 
me  that  by  living  in  constant  contemplation  of  her  image  I 
might  at  last  become  worthy  of  painting  it,  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  future  for  me  if  she  should  understand  me ;  I  have  often 
thought  of  Raphael, — there  is  a  vacant  throne  in  the  realm  of 
poetry;  I  have  dreamed  of  laying  that  throne  in  the  dust  at 
Clemence's  feet. — Oh !  even  if  it  should  never  be  more  than 
a  dream,  that  dream  has  given  me  hours  of  incomparable 
happiness !     I  should  be  ungrateful  to  deny  it. 

"And  yet  this  love  of  mine  is  only  a  factitious  sentiment; 
I  am  sure  of  that  to-day.     I  am  not  in  love  with  her,  but  with 
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the  woman  created  by  my  imagination,  whose  presence  I  detect 
beneath  that  insensible  mask.  We  really  possess  a  remarkable 
power.  When  our  thoughts  have  been  for  a  long  time  medi- 
tated and  matured,  they  at  last  take  life  and  walk  by  our  sides. 
By  force  of  thinking  of  that  woman,  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
heart  has  split  in  two,  and  that  all  its  youthfulness  and  bloom 
and  purity  and  femininity  have  gone  from  it  to  become  part 
of  Clemence;  so  that,  in  loving  her,  I  still  love  myself,  and 
seek  only  to  recover  the  half  of  myself  from  which  I  am 
separated.  I  understand  now  the  allegory  of  Adam  making 
Eve  from  his  own  body;  but  flesh  forms  palpitating  flesh  like 
itself;  the  mind  creates  only  a  shadow,  and  a  shadow  cannot 
warm  a  corpse.  Two  dead  men  never  made  one  living  man ; 
is  not  a  body  without  a  heart  a  corpse  ?  and  she  has  no  heart. 

" She  has  none ;  but  why  impute  it  to  her  as  a  crime?  We 
accuse  our  mistresses  of  ingratitude  and  selfishness,  while  in 
most  cases  they  are  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  weakness  and 
helplessness.  Doubtless  a  woman's  arms  are  strong  enough  to 
embrace  her  lover,  to  chain  him  to  her  breast  in  the  convul- 
sive transports  of  delirium,  but  has  she  sufficient  breadth  of 
mind  to  embrace  in  the  same  way  a  superior  intelligence,  to 
envelop  it,  to  surround  it  as  an  emperor's  cloak  is  surrounded 
with  ermine?  If  the  ermine  is  lacking  here  and  there,  must 
the  cloak  be  thrown  into  the  fire? 

"  Of  course,  I  am  too  ambitious,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  abridge  my  desires  and  to  be  content  with  the  paltry  suc- 
cess of  a  vulgar  intrigue.  I  understand  no  passion  that  is  not 
intense,  absolute,  infinite.  When  one  stream  empties  into 
another,  after  some  time  their  waters  are  so  mingled  that  it 
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is  impossible  to  say  to  which  any  particular  drop  belonged ; 
there  have  ceased  to  be  two  streams,  there  is  one  river.  Is  it 
chimerical,  then,  to  dream  of  the  possibility  of  that  taking 
place  in  the  case  of  an  impalpable  fluid  that  is  accomplished 
so  easily  in  the  case  of  a  material  fluid?  Is  a  divine  sub- 
stance— as  it  is  claimed  to  be — less  fusible  and  less  penetrable 
than  water?  does  it  contain  unknown  inflexible  elements  that 
make  isolation  a  law  of  its  being  ?  In  a  word,  may  not  love 
be  a  river  formed  of  two  hearts  so  inextricably  mingled  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  part  contributed  by  each  ? 

"Ancient  myths  almost  always  have  a  profound  moral  sig- 
nificance ;  why  should  we  see  in  the  allegory  of  Hermes  and 
Aphrodite  naught  but  the  idealization  of  a  physical  mon- 
strosity ?  A  divine  Fragoletta  is,  perhaps,  the  key-word  of  the 
obscure  enigma  called  love.  Doubtless,  if  there  is  another  life, 
the  noblest  plant  that  grows  here  on  earth  must  renew  its 
life  there,  enriched  with  all  the  essential  requisites  of  happi- 
ness which  are  denied  to  our  imperfection.  There  our  desire 
will  become  reality,  for  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  have 
an  idea  whose  subject  has  no  existence ;  that  would  mean  the 
creation  of  something  outside  of  nature.  Our  ungratified 
longings,  vague  previsions  of  the  future,  are  formed  in  time, 
to  be  fulfilled  in  eternity.  We  suffer  because  we  try  to  antici- 
pate, and  to  enjoy  something  to-day  that  will  not  exist  until 
to-morrow. — Yes,  Fragoletta  !  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  whole 
religion  in  that  word, — two  on  earth,  one  in  heaven  !  And  if 
the  heaven  to  which  we  aspire  were  only  the  second  step  of  a 
long  ladder  reaching  up  to  God  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
creation ;   if,  at  every  step,  love,  the  greatest  of  conjunctive 
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forces,  should  melt  two  hearts  into  one  and  thus  reduce  by 
half  the  innumerable  legions  of  mankind, — would  there  not 
come  a  time  when  the  total  number  of  human  beings,  grow- 
ing gradually  less,  would  return  to  the  single  number  at  which 
it  started  ?  Thus  the  symbol  of  the  world  would  be  a  pyramid 
of  which  men  would  form  the  base  and  God  the  apex, — the 
triangle  of  Jehovah  ! ' ' 

Gerfaut  stood  for  some  time  with  his  face  covered  by  his 
hands ;  suddenly  he  raised  his  head  and  gave  vent  to  a  burst 
of  sardonic  laughter. 

"That's  enough  of  skirmishing  above  the  clouds,"  he  cried, 
"let  us  come  down  to  earth.  After  all,  the  seven  trumpets  of 
the  Last  Judgment  make  a  better  denouemetit  than  my  pyra- 
mid, whose  apex  would  end  by  swallowing  its  base.  .  If  Mari- 
llac  had  heard  all  the  extravagant  ideas  that  have  passed  through 
my  head,  he  would  declare  that  my  metaphysics  to-night  were 
carabine.  It  is  allowable  to  think  in  verse,  but  one  must  act 
in  prose,  and  that  is  what  I  will  do  to-morrow.  This  woman's 
whims,  which  she  takes  for  struggles  of  virtue,  make  me  cruel 
and  inexorable;  it's  of  no  use  for  me  to  kneel  and  sue  for 
peace;  she  must  have  war;  very  good,  so  be  it;  war  she 
shall  have." 


XVI 


For  several  days,  Gerfaut  adhered  with  pitiless  perseverance 
to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  The 
most  exacting  of  women  could  not  have  failed  to  be  content 
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with  the  courtesy  of  his  demeanor  toward  Madame  de  Bergen- 
heim,  but  nothing  in  his  conduct  evinced  the  slightest  desire 
for  an  explanation.  He  kept  so  close  a  watch  upon  his 
glances,  his  gestures,  his  words,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  shade  of  difference  between 
his  manner  toward  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  and  that  he 
had  adopted  toward  Clemence.  His  particular  attentions,  his 
efforts  at  amiability,  were  reserved  exclusively  for  Aline.  He 
played  his  game,  however,  with  as  much  self-restraint  as 
adroitness,  for  he  knew  that,  notwithstanding  her  jealous 
tendency,  Madame  de  Bergenheim  would  never  believe  in 
a  sudden  desertion,  and  that  she  would  detect  the  purpose 
of  his  stratagem,  if  he  should  exaggerate  his  part  ever  so 
little. 

While  abandoning  all  thought  of  a  direct  attack,  he  worked 
the  more  diligently  at  strengthening  his  position.  He  re- 
doubled his  activity  in  digging  the  trench  he  had  marked  out 
around  the  old  aunt  and  the  husband,  according  to  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  art  of  war  which  directs  that  you  should  master 
the  exterior  fortifications  of  a  stronghold  before  attempting  a 
serious  attack  on  the  ramparts. 

Thus  Octave's  passion  reached  Clemence  by  reflection,  so 
to  speak.  Every  instant,  she  discovered  some  new  detail  of 
this  indirect  attack  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  turn 
aside. 

"  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  has  promised  to  stay  with  us  at  least 
a  fortnight,"  her  aunt  said  to  her  in  a  mocking  tone. 

"Gerfaut  is  really  very  obliging,"  said  her  husband;  "he 
thinks  it  strange  that  I  have  never  had  a  genealogical  tree 
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made  to  keep  in  the  salon.  He  declares  that  it's  an  indis- 
pensable complement  to  my  collection  of  family  portraits, 
and  he  insists  upon  doing  me  the  favor  to  look  after  it  for 
me.  It  seems,  from  what  your  aunt  says,  that  he  is  very 
learned  in  heraldry.  Would  you  believe  that  he  has  passed 
the  whole  morning  in  the  library,  ransacking  piles  of  old 
papers?  I  am  delighted  that  it  happened  so,  for  it  will  pro- 
long his  visit  here,  and  he's  a  delightful  fellow ;  liberal  in 
politics,  but  a  gentleman  at  bottom. — Marillac,  who  writes  a 
superb  hand,  undertakes  to  arrange  the  names  and  illuminate 
the  crests.  Do  you  know,  we  can't  find  the  arms  of  my  great- 
great-grandmother  De  Cantelescar  ?  But  tell  me,  my  dear,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  don't  treat  your  cousin  Gerfaut  very 
kindly?" 

At  this  remark,  or  any  other  of  the  same  nature,  Madame 
de  Bergenheim  tried  to  change  the  subject,  but  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  antipathy,  amounting  almost  to  aversion, 
for  her  husband.  For  lack  of  intelligence  is  one  of  the  fail- 
ings women  are  least  inclined  to  forgive ;  they  regard  as 
crimes  the  confidence  that  rests  secure  upon  faith  in  their 
honor,  and  the  blindness  that  does  not  admit  the  possibility 
of  their  stumbling. 

' '  Just  see,  Clemence,  what  pretty  verses  Monsieur  de  Ger- 
faut has  written  in  my  album,"  said  Aline,  who,  among  other 
joys  forbidden  at  the  Sacred  Heart,  had  a  portfolio  superbly 
bound  in  crimson  velvet,  containing  two  wretched  pen-and- 
ink  sketches,  a  still  more  wretched  water-color,  and  the  verses 
in  question.  She  called  it:  "my  album!  "  as  she  called  a 
little  blank-book,  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  many 
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young  ladies,  she  jotted  down  each  night  a  narrative  of  the 
important  events  of  the  day :  "  my  journal !  "  Within  the  last 
few  days,  this  manuscript  had  attained  a  development  which 
threatened  to  rival  the  dimensions  of  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d' Abrantes's  memoirs ;  but,  although  the  album  was  exhibited 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  public,  no  one  had  seen  the  jour- 
nal, and  even  Justine  herself  had  been  unable  to  discover  the 
depository  of  the  mysterious  manuscript  in  the  girl's  bed- 
room. 

Aline  received  even  a  colder  welcome  than  the  others,  and 
Madame  de  Bergenheim  could  with  difficulty  conceal  the 
annoyance  she  felt  at  the  way  her  sister-in-law's  pretty  face 
beamed  whenever  Octave's  name  was  mentioned.  His  diplo- 
matic conduct  bore  its  fruit,  therefore,  and  his  anticipations 
were  realized  with  an  exactness  that  proved  the  infallibility  of 
his  reckoning.  With  all  her  dexterity,  Clemence  could  not 
avoid  the  coup  de  Jarnac  her  lover  aimed  at  her.  A  dull, 
nervous  irritation,  restlessness  accompanied  by  depression  and 
bitter  thoughts,  added  their  sting  to  the  unflagging  lash  of  the 
other  emotions  that  beset  her.  Amid  all  these  contradictory 
sentiments, — fear,  remorse,  anger,  love,  jealousy, — her  brain 
was  sometimes  so  confused  that  she  did  not  know  what  she 
wanted ;  she  found  herself  in  one  of  those  situations  peculiar 
to  women  of  complex  and  changeable  disposition,  upon  whom 
every  new  sensation  makes  a  deep  impression,  and  who  pass 
with  extreme  facility  from  one  idea  to  another  diametrically 
opposed  to  it.  Dismayed  beyond  measure  at  first  by  her 
lover's  presence  in  her  husband's  house,  she  ended  by  be- 
coming used  to  it  and  laughing  at  her  first  fright. — "Really," 
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she  would  sometimes  say  to  herself,  "I  was  too  kind  to  tor- 
ment myself  and  make  myself  ill ;  I  was  unjust  to  myself  by 
distrusting  myself  so,  and  seeing  danger  where  there  was  none. 
Of  course,  he  doesn't  expect  to  make  himself  formidable  by 
scribbling  at  that  genealogical  tree.  If  he  came  a  hundred 
leagues  to  do  that,  he  didn't  really  deserve  to  be  treated  so 
harshly." — Then,  after  she  had  thus  reassured  herself  in  re- 
spect to  the  dangers  of  her  position,  not  reflecting  that  to 
dread  the  danger  less  was  to  encourage  her  love,  she  went  on 
to  examine  her  lover's  conduct. — "He  seems  quite  resigned," 
she  said  to  herself;  "not  a  word  for  two  days!  not  a  look  ! 
As  he  makes  up  his  mind  so  readily,  he  ought,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  obey  me  in  everything  and  go  away ;  or  else,  if  he  is  deter- 
mined to  disobey  me,  he  need  not  be  quite  so  disagreeable 
about  it.  For,  after  all,  his  manner  is  almost  discourteous; 
he  ought,  at  least,  to  remember  that  I  am  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  that  he  is  under  my  roof. — I  don't  know  what 
pleasure  he  can  find  in  that  little  girl's  conversation !  I  am 
sure  that  his  only  purpose  is  to  vex  me  !  He  certainly  makes 
a  great  mistake,  for  it's  all  the  same  to  me. — But  Aline  takes 
it  all  seriously  !  She  has  been  so  coquettish  since  he  has  been 
here !  She  puts  on  her  grand,  fascinating  airs  !  Surely,  Mon- 
sieur de  Gerfaut  is  acting  very  badly  in  trying  to  turn  that 
child's  head. — I  would  like  to  know  what  he  can  say  to  justify 
himself." 

Thus,  from  one  idea  to  another,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  very 
logical  from  the  heart's  point  of  view,  if  not  from  the  mind's, 
she  inevitably  arrived,  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  reflection, 
at  the  exact  point  to  which  her  lover  desired  to  bring  her. 
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The  desire  for  an  explanation  with  him,  which  she  dared  not 
confess  at  first  from  a  feeling  of  pride,  became  so  intense  as 
the  days  passed,  that,  at  last,  Octave  himself  could  not  have 
longed  more  ardently  for  an  interview.  Since  she  had  been 
deprived  of  the  thousand  and  one  little  offerings  to  which  she 
had  become  too  fondly  accustomed,  she  had  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  their  value ;  the  momentary  deprivation  of  the  joys  of 
that  perilous  but  so  delicious  attachment  had  left  a  void  in 
her  heart  which  showed  her  how  empty  her  life  would  be  if 
she  should  be  condemned  thenceforth  to  separation.  With 
the  energy  peculiar  to  suffering,  she  regretted  love  more 
keenly  than  she  had  relished  it ;  just  as  we  think  more  of  the 
beauty  of  the  day  when  night  has  come.  Now  that  Octave 
seemed  ready  to  forget,  she  felt  that  she  cherished  an  affection 
for  him  that  amounted  almost  to  adoration.  She  reproached 
herself  for  her  harshness  toward  him,  more  than  she  had  ever 
reproached  herself  for  her  weakness.  There  were  moments 
when  her  regret  suggested  such  imprudent  steps,  such  rash 
folly,  that  she  was  terrified  at  her  own  thoughts.  Her  antipa- 
thy to  everybody  but  him  increased  to  such  a  degree,  height- 
ened by  her  mental  irritation,  that  the  simplest  household 
duties  became  odious  and  painful  to  her.  It  seemed  that  all 
the  people  about  her  were  so  many  enemies,  who  stood  be- 
tween her  and  happiness ;  for  happiness  was  Octave ;  happi- 
ness was  to  hear  his  low,  soft,  penetrating  voice  soothing  her 
with  the  enchanted  words  that  know  the  way  to  the  heart ;  to 
read  his  letters,  in  which  the  most  ardent  passion  borrowed 
fresh  powers  of  seduction  from  the  charms  of  a  mind  as  noble 
as  it  was  refined ;  to  receive  his  heart's  kiss  in  a  glance  from 
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his  eyes ;  and  that  happiness,  those  words,  letters,  glances,  she 
had  lost  them  all ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  she  found  that  the  torture 
was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

"  I  shall  go  mad,"  she  thought ;  "  to-morrow  I  will  speak  to 
him." 

At  almost  the  same  instant,  Gerfaut  was  saying  to  himself : 
"To-morrow  I  will  have  an  interview  with  her."  Thus,  by 
virtue  of  a  mysterious  bond  of  sympathy,  their  hearts  seemed 
to  have  an  understanding  despite  their  separation.  But  that 
which  was  irresistible  impulse  on  Cl6mence's  part,  was  simply 
a  determination  resulting  from  a  mathematical  calculation,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  part  of  her  lover.  With  the  help  of  the  gift 
of  second-sight  in  love  which  intelligent  men  possess,  he  had 
followed  step  by  step  the  passionate  changes  of  sentiment  in 
Madame  de  Bergenheim's  heart ;  although  she  did  not  address 
a  word  to  him,  and  despite  the  veil  of  indifference  or  disdain 
in  which  she  still  had  the  courage  to  envelop  herself,  he  had 
not  lost  a  single  pang  of  her  sufferings  for  the  past  four  days. 
Now  he  deemed  her  sufficiently  cast  down  to  risk  a  step  that 
would  have  been  perilous  before ;  and  with  the  egoism  com- 
mon to  all  men,  even  to  the  truest  lovers,  he  hoped  that  her 
chagrin  would  make  her  weak. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  hunting-party  which  had 
been  arranged  with  certain  of  the  neighboring  gentry.  Early 
in  the  morning,  Bergenheim  and  Marillac,  accompanied  by  the 
huntsmen  and  dogs,  set  out  for  the  rendezvous,  which  was 
the  identical  beech-tree  where  the  artist's  tete-a-tete  was  so 
brutally  interrupted.     Gerfaut  declined  to  join  them,  on  the 
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pretext  that  he  had  an  article  to  finish  for  the  Revue  de  Paris ; 
and  he  remained  behind  with  the  three  ladies.  As  soon  as 
dinner  was  at  an  end,  he  retired  to  his  chamber  to  give  an 
appearance  of  truth  to  the  excuse  he  had  used ;  but,  in  reality, 
to  be  ready  to  seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  and  to 
bring  one  about  at  need  by  a  momentary  absence. 

He  had  been  employed  for  some  time  cutting  a  quill,  at  the 
window  looking  into  the  garden,  when  he  saw  Constance's 
muzzle  and  paws  at  the  window  on  the  ground-floor  directly 
beneath  him ;  then  the  fat  pug  in  person  jumped  heavily  up  to 
the  sill  to  warm  herself  in  the  sun. 

"The  duenna  has  withdrawn  to  her  sanctuary,"  said  Ger- 
faut,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  see  Constance 
without  her  mistress  as  Saint  Roch  without  his  dog. 

A  moment  later,  he  spied  Justine  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Corandeuil's  maid,  arm  in  arm,  sauntering  along  the  plane- 
tree  avenue,  as  if  they  were  proposing  to  take  a  stroll  through 
the  fields,  their  services  not  being  required  for  the  moment. 
Lastly,  he  had  not  written  half  a  page  when  he  saw  Aline 
standing  in  front  of  the  window,  a  straw  hat  on  her  head 
and  a  watering-pot  in  her  hand.  A  servant  set  down  a  pail 
filled  with  water  near  a  clump  of  dahlias  which  the  school- 
girl had  taken  under  her  protection,  and  she  went  about  her 
task  with  the  characteristic  zeal  of  young  girls,  who,  in  their 
longing  for  a  genuine  attachment,  counterfeit  a  grand  passion 
by  lavishing  loving  attentions  upon  flowers,  canaries,  kittens, 
or  lambs. 

"  Now,"  said  Gerfaut,  "  let  us  see  if  the  place  is  accessible." 

He  closed  his  desk,  and  crept  stealthily  down-stairs. 
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Having  passed  through  the  main  hall  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  a  small  gallery  decorated  with  a  few  inferior  pictures,  he 
found  himself  at  the  door  of  the  library.  Thanks  to  the 
genealogical  tree  he  had  undertaken  to  construct  from  numer- 
ous bundles  of  documents,  which  filled  a  whole  shelf,  he  pos- 
sessed a  key  to  that  room,  which  was  not  ordinarily  open.  By 
harping  constantly  upon  the  danger  that  lay  in  wait  for  young 
ladies  in  certain  lines  of  reading,  Mademoiselle  de  Coran- 
deuil  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
closure,  the  special  object  being  to  preserve  Aline  from  the 
temptation  of  opening  any  of  the  novels,  which  the  old  maid 
proscribed  in  bulk,  as  Don  Quixote's  housekeeper  might  have 
done. — In  1780,  young  ladies  did  not  read  novels. — That  put 
an  end  to  all  discussion,  and  cut  short  the  entreaties  of  the 
boarding-school  miss,  who  was  kept  to  a  strict  diet  of  Monsieur 
Le  Ragois  and  Mentelle's  geography. 

On  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  were  the  dictionaries  of 
Moreri,  Hozier,  Saint-Allais,  and  Corcelle,  several  packages 
of  old  papers,  and  a  large  sheet  of  Holland  paper,  upon  which 
the  sketch  of  the  Bergenheim  family  tree  was  begun.  Instead 
of  going  to  work,  Gerfaut  carefully  locked  the  door,  and 
then,  by  pressing  a  button,  opened  another  smaller  door, 
which  was  not  visible  at  the  first  glance.  Book-shelves  like 
those  that  covered  the  walls  were  represented  upon  it  by  bands 
of  embossed  leather,  and,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  part  of  the  wall,  one  must  have  been  informed  of  its 
existence.  This  door  had  attracted  Gerfaut' s  attention  to  a 
marked  degree  the  first  time  he  noticed  it.  Having  cautiously 
opened  it,  he  found  himself  in  a  narrow  passage,  at  the  end  of 
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which,  facing  the  window,  a  winding  stairway  led  to  the  floor 
above.  A  cat  hoping  to  surprise  a  sleeping  bird  does  not  go 
forward  with  greater  precaution  than  he  exhibited  in  ascending 
the  stairs ;  at  a  distance  of  a  yard  or  two,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  detect  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  or  his  breathing. 

The  place  in  which  he  found  himself  after  he  had  ascended 
the  topmost  step  was  a  closet  filled  with  wardrobes  and  lighted 
by  a  single  glass  door  with  muslin  curtains.  This  door  opened 
into  a  small  room  between  Madame  de  Bergenheim's  salon 
and  her  bedroom.  The  single  window,  opposite  the  closet, 
and  the  doors  of  the  two  rooms  at  the  sides,  filled  almost 
all  the  wall  space,  the  rest  being  hung  with  a  pearl-gray 
material  with  lilac  figures.  The  corners  were  rounded  off  so 
as  to  make  little  niches  that  were  kept  filled  with  rare  flowers 
which  made  the  air  of  this  sanctuary  heavy  with  their  per- 
fume. The  floor  formed  a  single  design  in  rose-work,  wherein 
the  maple  and  chestnut,  the  lemon  and  the  violet  tree  were 
mingled  in  inlaid  work  as  fine  as  that  of  any  piece  of  furniture 
to  be  found  in  the  warerooms  of  Susse  or  Giroux.  A  broad, 
low  divan,  covered  with  material  like  the  hangings,  filled  the 
whole  space  in  front  of  the  window.  It  was  the  only  piece 
of  furniture,  and  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to  put  in  as  much 
as  a  single  chair  in  addition. 

The  blinds  and  a  double  curtain  were  both  carefully  drawn, 
admitting  so  little  light  that  Octave  had  to  accustom  his  eyes 
to  the  obscurity  before  he  could  clearly  distinguish  Madame 
de  Bergenheim  through  the  muslin  of  the  glass  door.  The 
baroness  was  lying  on  the  divan  with  her  face  toward  him 
and  a  book  in  her  hand.     At  first,  he  thought  that  she  was 
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asleep,  but  he  soon  made  out  the  gleam  of  her  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  upon  the  cornice  and  seemed  to  be  confiding  her 
thoughts  to  it  by  most  eloquent  glances. 

"  She's  not  asleep,  she's  not  reading,  therefore  she  is  think- 
ing of  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  adopting  a  course  of  reasoning 
that  seemed  to  him  incontestable. 

After  a  moment's  contemplation,  Gerfaut,  seeing  that  she 
did  not  move,  tried  to  turn  the  knob  softly,  in  order  to  make 
his  entrance  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  The  bolt  had  just  slipped 
without  a  sound  from  the  slot  when  the  door  of  the  salon 
opened  suddenly.  The  small  room  was  flooded  with  light,  and 
Aline  appeared  in  the  doorway,  her  watering-pot  in  her  hand. 

She  paused  an  instant,  for  she  thought  that  her  sister-in-law 
was  asleep;  but,  her  eyes  having  met  Clemence's  keen  glance, 
she  entered  the  room,  and  said  in  her  fresh,  silvery  voice  : 

"All  my  flowers  are  doing  nicely;  I  have  come  to  water 
yours.  * ' 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  made  no  reply,  and  her  brows  con- 
tracted slightly  while  she  followed  the  pretty  gardener  with 
her  eye  as  she  knelt  before  a  superb  datura.  This  almost  im- 
perceptible frown  and  the  slightly  savage  expression  of  the 
eyes  presaged  a  storm.  A  few  drops  of  water  that  dripped 
on  the  floor  from  the  watering-pot  served  her  as  a  pretext,  and 
Gerfaut,  deeply  in  love  as  he  was,  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  accusing  the  lamb  of  befouling  his 
drinking  water,  when  he  heard  the  lady  of  his  thoughts 
exclaim  in  an  impatient  tone: 

"  Let  those  flowers  alone ;  they  don't  need  to  be  watered. 
Don't  you  see  how  you  are  spattering  the  floor?" 
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Aline  turned,  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  fault-finder,  then 
dropped  her  watering-pot,  and  leaped  upon  the  couch  like  a 
kitten  that  has  just  received  a  blow  from  her  mother's  paw 
and  deems  that  a  sufficient  authorization  to  play  with  her. 
At  that  unexpected  attack,  Madame  de  Bergenheim  tried  to 
rise;  but  before  she  had  succeeded  in  sitting  up  she  was 
thrown  back  upon  the  cushions  by  the  young  girl,  who  had 
seized  her  hands  and  was  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks. 

"Mon  Dieu  /  how  cross  you  have  been  lately  !  "  said  Aline, 
triumphantly  squeezing  her  adversary's  fingers  and  almost  sit- 
ting upon  her. — "  Do  you  mean  to  be  like  your  aunt?  You 
dorj't  do  anything  but  scold  now.  What  have  I  done  to  you, 
pray?  Are  you  angry  with  me?  Don't  you  love  me  any 
more  ? ' ' 

At  this  last  question,  asked  in  a  caressing  tone,  Clemence  felt 
something  like  remorse  for  the  jealousy  she  could  not  overcome. 
To  atone  for  it,  she  kissed  her  sister-in-law  on  the  forehead 
with  a  show  of  affection  which  was  quite  satisfactory  to  her. 

"What  are  you  reading?"  said  the  girl,  picking  up  the 
book  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor  during  their  struggle. — 
"  Notre- Dame  de  Paris;  how  interesting  that  must  be! 
Won't  you  let  me  read  it?    Oh!  will  you?  tell  me!" 

"You  know  that  my  aunt  forbids  your  reading  novels." 

"  That  is  just  to  annoy  me,  and  for  nothing  else.  Do  you 
think  she  is  right?  Then  I  must  remain  an  idiot  and  pass 
my  life  reading  history  and  geography.  As  if  I  didn't  know 
that  Louis  XIII.  was  the  son  of  Henri  D7.,  and  that  there 
are  eighty-six  departments  in  France ! — You  read  very  many 
novels  yourself.     Would  you  do  it  if  it  were  wrong?  " 
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Having  no  desire  to  engage  in  one  of  those  controversies 
which  the  extremely  logical  common-sense  of  children  always 
renders  difficult  to  sustain  with  credit,  Clemence  replied  in  a 
slightly  dictatorial  tone,  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion : 

"  When  you  are  married,  you  can  do  as  you  choose.  Until 
then,  you  must  rely  upon  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  you 
for  your  education." 

"All  my  friends,"  replied  Aline  sulkily,  "have  parents  who 
are  certainly  as  much  interested  in  their  welfare  as  your  aunt 
is  in  mine,  and  they  don't  forbid  their  reading. — There's 
Claire  de  Saponay,  who  has  read  all  of  Walter  Scott,  Maleck- 
Adel,  Eugenie,  and  Mathilde — and  I  don't  know  what  else! — 
Gessner,  Mademoiselle  de  Lafayette. — In  fact,  she  has  read 
everything,  and  I  have  been  allowed  to  read  Numa  Pompilius 
and  Paul  et  Virginie  ! — If  that  isn't  absurd,  at  sixteen  years !  " 

"Well,  don't  lose  your  temper,  but  go  to  the  library  and 
get  one  of  Walter  Scott's  novels;  but  don't  let  my  aunt  know 
anything  about  it. ' ' 

At  this  act  of  capitulation,  by  which  Madame  de  Bergen- 
heim  probably  intended  to  make  up  for  her  previous  ill-humor, 
Aline,  in  high  glee,  made  but  one  spring  to  the  glass  door. 
Gerfaut  barely  had  time  to  jump  in  between  two  wardrobes 
and  conceal  himself  as  best  he  could  behind  a  cloak  that  was 
hanging  there.  But  the  girl,  paying  no  heed  to  a  pair  of  legs 
that  were  but  very  imperfectly  hidden,  leaped  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  staircase  rather  than  descended  it,  and  returned 
a  moment  later,  humming  gaily,  with  the  two  precious  volumes 
in  her  hand. 
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"Waver ley,  or,  '  Tis  Sixty  Years  Si  nee,"  she  said,  reading 
the  full  title  in  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  in  store.  "I  took  the 
first,  because  you'll  lend  them  all  to  me,  one  after  another, 
won't  you?  Claire  says  a  girl  can  read  Walter  Scott,  and  that 
he's  very  nice." 

"We  will  see,  if  you  are  a  good  girl,"  Clemence  replied, 
smiling;  "but,  above  all  things,  don't  let  my  aunt  see  the 
books ;  for  if  she  did  I  should  be  the  one  to  be  scolded." 

"  Don't  be  afraid ;  I  will  go  at  once  and  hide  them  in  my 
room." 

She  went  as  far  as  the  door,  then  stopped,  and  retraced  her 
steps. 

"Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  has  apparently  been  at  work  in  the 
library  to-day,"  she  said,  "for  there's  a  heap  of  great  books 
on  the  table.  It's  very  good  of  him,  isn't  it,  to  make  this 
genealogy?  Shall  we  both  be  in  it,  I  wonder?  do  they  put 
women  in  such  things?  I  hope  your  aunt  won't  be  in  it;  in 
the  first  place,  she  doesn't  belong  to  the  family." 

At  the  name  of  Gerfaut,  the  cloud  that  had  vanished  from 
Clemence' s  brow  darkened  it  anew. 

"I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you,"  she  replied,  rather 
sharply. 

"You  know  there  are  only  portraits  of  men  in  the  salon ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  that's  not  very  polite.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  portraits  of  my  grandmothers  there ;  it  would  be  more 
amusing  to  see  all  the  handsome  gowns  they  wore  in  those 
days  than  those  old  beards  that  make  one  shiver. — But  perhaps 
they  don't  put  unmarried  girls  in  family  trees,"  she  continued 
in  a  pensive  tone. 
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"  You  must  ask  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  to  do  it ;  he  is  cer- 
tainly too  anxious  to  please  you  to  refuse,"  replied  Clemence, 
with  an  almost  ironical  smile. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Aline,  innocently]  "I  should 
never  dare  ask  him." 

"  He  still  frightens  you  a  little,  eh?  " 

"Just  a  little,"  the  girl  replied,  looking  down,  for  she  felt 
that  she  was  blushing. 

This  symptom  brought  back  all  the  ill-humor  that  Madame 
de  Bergenheim  had  forced  herself  to  struggle  against  until 
then,  and  there  was  an  accent  of  bitter  mockery  in  her  voice 
as  she  asked : 

"  Has  your  cousin  D'Artigues  written  to  you?  " 

Mademoiselle  de  Bergenheim  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked 
at  her  for  an  instant  with  a  distraught  air. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  What !  you  don't  know  whether  you  have  received  a  letter 
from  your  cousin?"  retorted  Clemence,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"  Oh  !  Alphonse — no,  that  is  to  say,  yes ;  but  it  was  a  long 
while  ago." 

"  How  cold  and  indifferent  you  have  become  to  dear  Al- 
phonse !  You  don't  remember,  do  you,  how  you  wept  when 
he  went  away  last  year,  and  how  angry  you  were  with  your 
brother  when  he  undertook  to  jest  about  your  deep  affliction, 
and  how  you  swore  you  would  never  marry  anybody  but  your 
cousin?" 

"  I  was  an  idiot,  and  Christian  was  right.  Why,  Alphonse 
is  only  a  year  older  than  I  am !  What  a  pretty  family  we 
should  make !      I  know  I'm  not  very  sensible,  and  so  my 
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husband  must  have  good  sense  enough  for  two. — Christian  is 
nine  years  older  than  you." 

"  Do  you  think  that's  too  much?  "  said  Madame  de  Bergen- 
heim,  in  a  very  satirical  tone. 

"  Quite  the  contrary." 

"  How  old  should  you  like  your  husband  to  be,  pray  ?" 

"Why — about  thirty,"  the  girl  replied,  after  some  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut's  age? " 

The  two  young  women  looked  at  each  other  for  an  instant 
without  speaking.  From  his  hiding-place,  Octave,  who  could 
hear  every  word  of  this  conversation  of  which  he  was  the  sub- 
ject and  the  secret  inspiration,  noticed  the  kindly  expression 
that  stole  over  Clemence's  features  and  seemed  to  invite  unre- 
served confidence.  The  school-girl  ingenuously  allowed  her- 
self to  be  deceived  by  this  show  of  interest  and  affection. 

"I  could  tell  you  something,"  she  said,  "if  you  would 
promise  not  to  repeat  it  to  a  living  soul." 

"To  whom  should  I  be  likely  to  mention  it?  You  know 
that  I  keep  all  your  little  secrets  faithfully." 

"Well,  this  might  be  a  great  secret,"  said  Aline. 

"Let  us  see;  sit  down  here  and  tell  me  this  great  secret." 

Clemence  took  her  sister-in-law's  hands,  and  made  a  place 
for  her  on  the  couch  at  her  side. 

"You  know,"  Aline  began,  "Christian  promised  me  a 
watch  like  yours,  because  I  don't  care  for  mine  any  longer. 
Yesterday,  when  we  were  out  riding,  I  told  him  that  it  was 
very  mean  of  him  not  to  have  given  it  to  me  yet.  Do  you 
know  what  answer  he  made  me  ? — To  be  sure,  he  laughed  a 
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little. — He  said:  'It  isn't  worth  while  for  me  to  buy  you 
one;  when  you're  Vicomtesse  de  Gerfaut,  your  husband  will 
give  you  one.'  " 

"Your  brother  was  amusing  himself  at  your  expense;  how 
could  you  be  such  a  child  as  not  to  see  it?" 

"Child !  "  exclaimed  Aline,  rising  with  some  little  show  of 
pique;  " I  know  what  I  saw.  Last  night,  they  talked  together 
a  long  while  in  the  salon,  and  I  am  very  sure  it  was  about 
me." 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  burst  out  laughing,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  wrath  of  her  sister-in-law,  who  was  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  submit  to  be  treated  as  a  little  girl. 

"  Poor  Aline  ! "  said  the  baroness !  "  they  were  talking  about 
the  fifth  portrait ;  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  has  been  unable  to  find 
anything  about  the  original  of  that  portrait  in  the  old  papers, 
and  he  thinks  he  didn't  belong  to  the  family.  You  know  the 
old  man  with  a  gray  beard  near  the  door. ' ' 

The  young  boarding-school  miss  hung  her  head  like  a  child 
who  sees  an  ill-tempered  elder  sister  blowing  upon  her  card- 
house. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  I'd  like  to  know?  "  she  said,  after 
a  moment's  thought.  "You  were  at  the  piano.  How  could 
you  hear  what  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut  was  saying  at  the  other 
end  of  the  salon  ? ' ' 

It  was  Clemence's  turn  now  to  hang  her  head,  for  she 
fancied  that  her  sister-in-law  at  that  moment  divined  the 
subtle  action  of  her  faculties,  the  close,  unremitting  atten- 
tion which,  for  all  her  affectation  of  indifference,  did  not 
allow  her  to  lose  a  single  one  of  Octave's  words.     According 
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to  her  custom,  she  sought  to  conceal  her  embarrassment  by 
adopting  a  still  more  ironical  tone. 

"It  is  very  probable,  after  all,  that  I  am  wrong,"  she  said, 
"and  that  you  are  right.  What  day  may  we  hope  to  salute 
Madame  la  Vicomtesse  de  Gerfaut?" 

"Like  a  fool,  I  tell  you  everything  that  comes  into  my 
head,  and  then  you  laugh  at  me,"  retorted  Aline,  her  round 
face  becoming  longer  with  every  word,  and  changing  from 
pink  to  scarlet;  "is  it  my  fault  that  my  brother  said  that  to 
me?" 

"I  fancy  that  you  didn't  need  to  have  him  say  it  to  make 
you  think  a  good  deal  about  it." 

"Well,  mustn't  one  think  about  something?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  keep  some  little  watch  on  your  thoughts; 
it  isn't  just  the  thing  for  an  unmarried  girl  to  think  so  much 
about  a  man,"  Clemence  replied  in  a  severe  tone  in  which 
her  aunt  would  have  been  proud  to  recognize  the  pure  Coran- 
deuil  blood. 

"  I  thought  it  was  more  the  thing  for  an  unmarried  girl  than 
a  married  woman." 

At  this  unexpected  chance  retort,  Madame  de  Bergenheim 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  sat  abashed  before  the  girl,  like 
a  scholar  before  the  pedagogue  after  a  vigorous  application  of 
the  ferule. 

"What  the  devil  put  that  into  the  little  viper's  head?" 
thought  Gerfaut,  decidedly  ill  at  ease  between  the  two  ward- 
robes where  he  had  sought  shelter. 

Seeing  that  her  sister  did  not  reply,  Aline  took  her  con- 
fusion for  ill-humor,  and  lost  her  temper  in  good  earnest. 
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"  You're  very  cross  to-day,"  said  she;  "  adieu !  I  don't  want 
your  books. ' ' 

She  threw  the  two  volumes  of  Waverley  on  the  couch, 
snatched  up  her  watering-pot,  heedless  about  bestowing  a 
fresh  libation  on  the  floor,  and  left  the  room,  slamming  the 
door  behind  her. 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  sat  perfectly  still,  with  a  moody, 
thoughtful  air,  as  if  her  sister-in-law's  remark  had  changed 
her  into  a  statue. 

"Shall  I  go  in?"  Octave  said  to  himself,  as  he  stood  with 
his  hand  on  the  knob,  having  at  last  left  his  hiding-place. — 
"  That  little  innocent  does  me  infinite  injustice  with  her  artless 
remarks.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  sailing  now  under  full  sail  on 
the  stormy  sea  of  remorse,  and  that  the  two  rosebuds  she  is 
gazing  at  so  earnestly  look  to  her  like  her  husband's  eyes." 

Before  the  poet  had  reached  a  decision,  the  baroness  abruptly 
rose  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  almost  as  noisily  as  her 
sister-in-law  had  done. 

Gerfaut  descended  the  stairs,  and  returned  to  the  library, 
cursing,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  all  boarding-school 
misses,  boarding-schools,  and  hearts  of  sixteen  years,  despite 
the  poesy  with  which  an  illustrious  writer  has  endowed  them. 
Having  stalked  up  and  down  the  room  for  some  time  before 
the  dictionaries  and  parchments  scattered  over  the  table,  he 
left  the  library  and  went  back  to  his  room.  As  he  passed  the 
door  of  the  main  salon,  his  ears  were  greeted  by  a  tempestuous 
melody:  chromatic  fireworks  ascending  and  descending,  scales 
of  six  octaves  tumbling  about  like  the  cataract  of  Niagara, 
marvellous  arpeggios,  and  violent  blows  upon  the  bass  notes 
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Before  the  end  of  the  first  repeat,  the  slender  fingers 
of  the  treble  clef  were  imprisoned  by  those  of  the  bass 
clef,  without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  effect  of 
the  performance,  for  the  old  maid  slept  on. 
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sufficient  to  start  the  keys,  succeeded  one  another  without 
interruption,  with  a  petulant,  nervous  energy  which  proved 
that  French  fury  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  stronger  sex 
exclusively.  Amid  these  solemn,  mad,  melancholy,  passionate 
notes,  shrieking  sometimes  with  rage  at  being  joined  together, 
the  nicety  of  touch  and  the  brilliant  execution  of  some  pas- 
sages convinced  Gerfaut  that  the  improvisation  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  Aline's  unskilled  fingers.  He  was  sure  that  the 
piano  was  being  used  at  that  moment  as  a  confidential  friend 
by  Madame  de  Bergenheim,  and  that  she  was  giving  vent, 
with  an  explosive  force  born  of  long  concentration,  to  the 
contradictory  emotions  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  for 
several  days ;  for  the  heart  that  has  no  other  heart  into  which 
it  can  pour  its  joys  and  sorrows  finds  in  music  a  friend  who 
listens  and  replies.  Beneath  the  questioning  fingers  the  in- 
strument receives  the  pressure  of  the  suffering  heart  and  takes 
on  life  to  comfort  it.  The  breath  of  sorrow  wandering  over 
the  key-board  awakens  a  harmony  that  lulls  it  to  sleep,  or 
affords  a  temporary  excitement  that  deadens  it. 

Gerfaut  listened  for  some  time  in  silence,  his  head  resting 
against  the  door  of  the  salon.  At  every  phrase,  at  every 
modulation,  his  mind,  by  a  marvellous  sympathetic  instinct, 
identified  itself  with  the  sentiment  of  which  it  was  the  inter- 
preter. In  the  solemn,  harsh,  lugubrious  notes,  strongly  ac- 
centuated, as  if  the  musician  longed  to  be  drunken  with  their 
dissonance,  he  recognized  the  poignant  accents  of  the  repent- 
ance that  attacks  the  heart  and  fastens  its  claws  into  it.  A 
succession  of  rumbling  notes,  more  subdued  but  less  heart- 
broken, low  at  first,  then  swelling  insensibly,   to  end  in  a 
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furious,  crashing  peal  of  thunder,  expressed  the  doubts,  the 
fears,  the  tortures  of  jealousy.  It  was  suffering  still,  but  suf- 
fering that  finds  a  vent  instead  of  feeding  on  itself;  it  was 
the  wounded  heart  letting  its  wound  bleed,  and  not  the  heart 
crushed  by  an  iron  hand  and  unable  to  groan  because  it  can- 
not draw  breath.  After  a  world  of  sighs  and  reproaches  and 
sobs  and  shrieks  of  anguish,  the  fury  of  the  performance 
gradually  abated,  and  melted  away  in  a  series  of  modulations 
each  milder  and  more  tranquil  than  the  last,  as  the  Rhone, 
after  tearing  away  its  banks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  in  the 
Valais,  sinks  to  sleep  in  the  placid  waters  of  Lake  Leman. 
For  a  long  while,  Clemence's  imagination  wandered  about  amid 
a  multitude  of  vague  melodies  without  pausing  at  any  one. 
At  last,  some  reminiscence  seemed  to  take  possession  of  her 
thoughts.  After  playing  softly  the  first  few  measures  of  the 
romanza  from  Saule,  she  took  up  the  motif  with  a  more  de- 
cided touch,  and  when  she  had  finished  the  prelude,  she  began, 
in  a  sweet,  somewhat  husky  voice : 

"  Assisa  al  pi£  d'uu  salice." 

Octave  had  heard  her  sing  several  times  in  society,  but 
never  with  such  intense  feeling.  With  the  instinctive  modesty 
of  noble-minded  women,  Clemence  would  have  blushed  to 
reveal  the  smallest  portion  of  her  heart  to  the  frequenters  of 
salons,  or  even  to  make  the  avowal  of  an  affectionate  nature 
that  may  be  deduced  from  a  vibrating,  melting  voice.  Before 
strangers  she  sang  with  her  lips ;  at  that  moment,  she  was 
singing  with  her  heart.  At  the  third  couplet,  when  he  felt 
sure  that  she  was  entirely  engrossed  in  her  singing,  that  she 
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was  carried  outside  of  herself  by  the  perfume  of  melancholy 
love,  of  sorrowful  reverie,  of  passionate  disenchantment  which 
that  exquisite  song  exhales,  the  poet  softly  entered  the  room, 
deeming  the  moment  propitious,  and  sufficiently  moved  him- 
self to  believe  that  his  emotion  must  be  contagious. 

The  first  object  he  spied  was  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil, 
spread  out  in  her  arm-chair,  with  her  head  bent  and  her 
arms  hanging  limp,  and  emitting  an  uncertain,  wheezy,  nasal 
melody  by  way  of  accompaniment.  The  old  maid's  specta- 
cles, hanging  at  the  end  of  her  nose,  had  sadly  interfered  with 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  her  hair,  in  which  the  bows 
were  entangled;  the  Gazette  de  France  had  fallen  from  her 
hand  and  lay  saddlewise  across  Constance's  back,  who  was 
lying  at  her  feet  as  usual. 

"Infernal  pythoness!"  said  Gerfaut  to  himself.  "There 
must  be  a  curse  on  me  to-day." 

However,  having  made  sure  that  the  pug  and  her  mistress 
were  both  sleeping  as  soundly  as  Guillot  and  his  flock,  he 
closed  the  door  noiselessly,  and  walked  across  the  salon  on 
tiptoe. 

Madame  de  Bergenheim  had  stopped  singing,  but  her  fingers 
were  still  dreamily  playing  the  air  of  the  romanza.  When  she 
noticed  Octave's  cautious  gait,  she  leaned  over  to  look  at  her 
aunt,  whose  slumbering  condition  she  had  not  discovered,  as 
the  huge  back  of  the  chair  was  turned  toward  her.  No  one 
has  the  power  to  assume  an  imposing  demeanor  in  sleep, 
and  the  old  maid's  profile  and  disordered  hair  produced  a 
grotesque  effect  which  her  niece's  gravity  was  not  proof 
against.     Her  desire  to  laugh  was  stronger  for  the  moment 
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than  respect  or  depression  of  spirit ;  and,  as  she  resumed  her 
seat,  Clemence,  impelled  by  the  familiar  feeling  that  a  joke  to 
be  enjoyed  must  be  shared,  involuntarily  glanced  at  Octave, 
who  was  smiling  likewise.  Although  there  was  nothing  ap- 
proaching sentiment  in  this  exchange  of  glances,  he  was  quick 
to  make  the  most  of  it ;  a  moment  later,  he  was  sitting  on  a 
stool  behind  the  piano,  at  Madame  de  Bergenheim's  left,  and 
only  a  few  inches  away  from  her. 

"  How  can  any  one  sleep  when  you  are  singing?  " 

That  was  his  beginning.  A  college  rhetorician,  entangled 
in  his  gallant  periods,  might,  perhaps,  have  found  a  cleverer 
sentence;  but  its  eloquence  was  less  in  the  words  than  in 
the  expression.  The  self-possessed,  rapid,  although  cautious 
movement  with  which  Octave  had  taken  his  seat,  his  perfect 
ease  of  manner,  his  graceful  way  of  putting  his  head  forward  in 
talking,  all  denoted  great  familiarity  with  the  sort  of  interview 
upon  which  he  was  entering.  If  the  words  were  those  of  a 
school-boy,  the  accent  and  attitude  were  those  of  a  master. 

Clemence's  first  impulse  was  to  rise  and  leave  the  salon,  but 
an  unconquerable  fascination  chained  her  to  her  chair.  When 
she  saw  gleaming  beside  her  those  dark,  searching  eyes  that 
had  for  days  past  been  blind  to  her  imploring  glances ;  when 
she  heard  the  voice  she  loved,  soft  as  a  sigh, — she  felt  her 
bosom  swell,  and  her  eyes  overflow  under  their  lids ;  she  was 
not  sufficiently  mistress  of  them  to  venture  to  meet  Octave's ; 
so  she  turned  them  away,  and  pretended  to  be  looking  at  the 
old  maid. 

"I  have  a  special  talent  for  putting  my  aunt  to  sleep,"  she 
said  in  a  playful  tone  to  which  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  her 
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corsage  gave  the  lie ;   "  if  I  chose,  I  could  keep  her  asleep 
until  evening;  when  I  stop  playing,  she  will  wake  up." 

"Play  on,  then,  I  beg  you;  never  waken  her,"  rejoined 
Gerfaut ;  and,  as  if  he  were  afraid  she  would  not  comply 
fully  with  his  request,  he  began  to  discharge  a  broadside  of 
bass  notes  with  his  left  hand,  heedless  of  discords. 

"  Play  in  tune,  at  least,"  said  Clemen ce,  with  a  smile,  "and 
let  us  not  soothe  her  nerves  with  discords." 

She  made  a  mistake  in  saying  "  let  us  not  soothe  her  nerves," 
for  her  lover  seized  upon  the  expression  as  equivalent  to  an 
admission  of  complicity  in  whatever  might  happen.  In  a  tete- 
a-tete,  we  is  the  most  treacherous  word  in  the  language. 

Whether  because  she  was  not  herself  particularly  desirous 
that  her  aunt  should  awake,  or  because  she  desired  to  avoid  a 
conversation,  the  thought  of  which  alarmed  her,  although  she 
had  longed  for  it  so  earnestly,  or  because  she  wished  to  enjoy 
in  silence  the  blissful  feeling  that  she  was  still  loved, — for, 
since  he  had  been  sitting  beside  her,  Octave's  slightest  gestures 
were  equivalent  to  an  avowal  of  his  love, — whatever  the  reason, 
Madame  de  Bergenheim  shook  her  head  gracefully  two  or  three 
times,  thinking  what  she  would  play,  and  then  began  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt'  s  Waltz,  playing  only  the  first  measure  of  the 
prelude  to  show  her  lover  where  he  should  put  his  fingers. 

The  waltz  began.  As  Clemence  played  the  air  and  Octave 
the  bass,  two  hands  were  left  without  occupation,  and  those 
two  the  ones  that  were  side  by  side.  Now,  what  is  there 
for  two  unoccupied  hands,  side  by  side,  to  do,  when  one  of 
them  belongs  to  a  man  who  is  in  love  and  bold,  and  the  other 
to  a  young  woman  who,  after  maltreating  her  lover  for  a  long 
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time,  finds  that  she  has  reached  the  limit  of  her  capacity  for 
severity  ?  Before  the  end  of  the  first  repeat,  the  slender  fingers 
of  the  treble  clef  were  imprisoned  by  those  of  the  bass  clef, 
without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  effect  of  the  perform- 
ance, for  the  old  maid  slept  on. 

In  a  moment,  Octave's  lips  were  glued  to  that  trembling 
hand,  as  if  he  would  devour  the  warm,  perfumed  flesh  with 
his  whole  heart.  Twice  the  baroness  tried  to  release  her  hand, 
for  she  felt  the  thrill  of  that  caress  through  every  vein ;  twice 
her  strength  failed  her,  and  her  attempt  resulted  only  in  a 
pressure  against  the  clinging  lips  which  seemed  to  be  resting 
on  her  heart;  the  hand  returned  the  kiss.  It  began  to  be 
most  important  that  the  aunt  should  awake,  but  she  was  sleep- 
ing more  soundly  than  ever,  for  the  waltz  still  went  on ;  and, 
although  there  may  have  been  some  slight  indecision  in  the 
execution  of  the  air,  the  left  hand  rolled  out  its  deep  notes 
with  sufficient  energy  to  transform  Mademoiselle  de  Coran- 
deuil  into  a  second  Sleeping  Beauty. 

When  Octave  had  very  gently,  very  lovingly,  and  for  a 
long,  long  time,  caressed  the  hand  which  was  unconditionally 
abandoned  to  him,  he  raised  his  head  to  ask  an  additional 
favor ;  for  a  lover  is  never  like  the  sea ;  he  is  never  told : 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  !  "  This  time,  Madame 
de  Bergenheim  did  not  turn  her  eyes  away,  but,  after  gazing 
at  him  for  an  instant  with  such  an  expression  as  an  angel's 
face  might  wear,  she  said,  with  fascinating  coquetry : 

"Aline?" 

The  mute  gaze  with  which  he  replied  to  this  question  con- 
tained so  eloquent  a  denial,  that  a  single  word  would  have 
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been  superfluous.  Sure  of  her  love,  Gerfaut  gave  thanks  to 
the  stratagem  that  had  procured  for  him  the  happiness  he 
was  enjoying,  but  he  disdained  to  make  further  use  of  it  in 
order  to  increase  his  enjoyment.  His  sweet,  sly  smile  be- 
trayed the  secret  of  his  Machiavelism ;  he  was  understood 
and  forgiven.  At  that  moment,  there  was  an  end  to  all  doubt 
and  fear  and  dissension  between  them ;  it  had  cost  them  many 
a  mighty  effort  to  keep  apart ;  and  now  they  fell  upon  each 
other's  breasts  by  a  common  impulse.  They  did  not  even 
feel  the  need  of  explaining  the  suffering  they  had  mutually 
caused  each  other,  for  the  suffering  no  longer  existed,  and  they 
had  entered  that  paradise  of  love  the  ecstasy  whereof  is  made 
more  delicious  by  the  memory  of  past  sorrows.  They  sat  a 
long  while  in  silence,  happy  to  gaze  at  each  other,  to  be  side 
by  side,  to  be  alone, — for  the  old  maid  was  still  asleep, — to 
breathe  the  same  air,  to  feel  their  hearts  beat  in  unison,  to  float 
gently  along  upon  the  waves  of  their  mutual  affection,  to*  the 
accompaniment  of  the  music,  constantly  growing  more  vague 
and  uncertain, — and  they  feared  to  utter  a  single  word  lest  it 
should  destroy  the  ineffable  charm  of  their  felicity.  They 
exchanged  hearts  in  long,  eloquent  looks,  wherein  ardor  and 
adoration  were  equally  prominent,  for  the  last  resistance  in 
Clemence's  heart  was  overcome.  And  when  she  felt  her  lover's 
lips  replacing  upon  hers  the  kiss  she  had  given  with  her  eyes, 
her  form  stiffened  in  the  arms  that  were  thrown  about  her, 
and  her  hands  clutched  nervously  at  the  key-board ;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  salon  was  going  round  and  round,  that  the  day 
was  turning  to  night,  and  that  all  her  vitality  went  forth  from 
her  in  the  sigh  slowly  breathed  by  Octave. 
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The  waltz  was  finished,  and  still  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil 
had  not  awakened.  Not  a  sound  could  be  heard ;  one  would 
have  said  that  sleep  had  overcome  the  two  lovers  also,  as  they 
sat  motionless  in  each  other's  arms  like  two  angels  at  prayer. 
The  charm  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  frightful  uproar  like 
that  we  may  expect  to  hear  when  the  trumpet  shall  summon 
the  guilty  to  attend  the  Last  Judgment. 


XVII 

Have  you  ever  noticed  on  a  lovely  evening  in  October  a 
pair  of  ringdoves  skimming  along  the  tops  of  the  leafless  trees  ? 
You  would  say  they  were  two  aerial  boats  fastened  together  by 
invisible  ropes,  their  flight  is  so  smooth  and  silent,  their  wings 
float  so  easily  upon  the  waves  of  the  air  that  sustains  them, 
the  instinct  that  guides  them  so  blends  all  their  movements  in 
a  lovely,  graceful  whole.  Suddenly,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
from  behind  some  oak,  a  hunter  takes  aim  at  the  unsuspecting 
birds  and  brings  them  both  down  in  the  midst  of  their  joy 
and  their  love.  If  you  are  not  a  sportsman  yourself,  perhaps 
you  will  sometimes  have  been  moved  to  pity  for  the  poor, 
harmless  creatures  falling  bleeding  and  mutilated  from  the  sky 
in  which  they  were  sailing. 

If  a  bullet  had  struck  down  the  lovers  in  the  midst  of  their 
ecstasy,  it  would  have  seemed  less  cruel  than  the  sensation 
caused  by  that  horrible  tumult.  Clemence  started  from  her 
chair,  and  fell  back  frozen  with  terror.  Gerfaut  sprang  to  his 
feet,  almost  as  disturbed  as  she.    Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil, 
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roughly  aroused  from  her  slumber,  hastily  straightened  herself 
up  in  her  chair,  like  one  of  the  curious  figures  worked  by  a 
spring  in  the  lid  of  a  snuff-box,  which  fly  up  at  your  nose 
when  you  are  about  to  take  snuff.  As  for  Constance,  she 
rushed  under  her  mistress's  chair,  her  usual  fortification,  with 
the  most  lamentable  howl  ever  emitted  by  a  pug. 

One  wing  of  the  door  opposite  the  windows  was  thrown 
open ;  the  bell-shaped  mouth  of  a  hunting-horn  appeared  in 
the  opening,  and  the  flourish  that  tells  of  the  wolf's  death 
awoke  the  echoes  of  the  salon  with  an  ear-piercing  resonance 
that  established  the  performer's  qualifications  to  have  charged 
with  Roland  at  Roncesvalles.  The  curtain  rose  upon  a  scene 
from  a  burlesque,  and  a  second  transformation  changed  the 
pantomime  and  the  feelings  of  the  characters.  The  old  maid 
fell  back  in  her  chair,  closing  her  ears  and  tapping  her  foot  on 
the  floor;  but  she  tried  in  vain  to  manifest  her  indignation 
aloud,  her  words  were  drowned  in  the  blare  of  the  horrible 
instrument.  Clemence  put  her  hands  over  her  ears  in  imita- 
tion of  her  aunt ;  it  was  a  most  excellent  means  of  keeping 
her  countenance.  After  seeking  shelter  under  all  the  chairs  in 
the  salon,  Constance,  half  crazed,  rushed  through  the  open 
door,  in  desperation  !  Gerfaut  began  to  laugh  uproariously, 
as  if  he  deemed  the  whole  thing  a  most  excellent  joke ;  for 
Monsieur  de  Bergenheim's  ruddy  face  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  hunting-horn,  and  he  himself  indulged  in  a  hearty 
laugh,  almost  as  noisy  as  his  flourish. 

"Ha!  ha!  you  didn't  anticipate  such  an  accompaniment, 
did  you  ? ' '  said  the  baron,  when  the  exuberance  of  his  gaiety 
had  subsided  somewhat ;  "so  this  is  the  article  in  the  Revue 
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de  Paris  you  had  to  write !  And  you  imagine  I  propose  to 
have  you  singing  Italian  duets  with  madame  while  I  am  riding 
through  the  woods  ?  You  take  me  for  altogether  too  heedless 
a  husband,  viscount. — Come,  come,  fours  left — forward ! — Do 
me  the  favor  to  go  and  get  a  gun.  We  will  start  a  hare  or  two 
before  supper  in  La  Corne  wood." 

"Monsieur  de  Bergenheim,"  cried  the  old  maid,  when  at 
last  her  emotion  allowed  her  to  speak ;  "  this  is  downright 
ill-bred — vulgar; — it's  such  a  performance  as  a  common  sol- 
dier might  be  guilty  of — or  a  cannibal — My  head  is  splitting ; 
I  am  sure  I  shall  have  a  sick-headache  within  half  an  hour. 
It's  worthy  of  a  goatherd." 

"Don't  worry  about  your  sick-headache,  my  dear  aunt," 
said  Christian,  whose  good  humor  seemed  fairly  aroused  by 
his  day's  pleasure;  "you're  fresh  as  a  rosebud — and  Con- 
stance shall  have  her  fill  of  roasted  hare's-head  for  her  supper." 

At  that  moment,  a  fresh  uproar,  as  startling  as  the  first, 
arose  from  the  court-yard ;  the  hoarse,  discordant  notes  of  a 
hunting-horn,  evidently  in  the  hands  of  a  very  unskilled 
amateur,  furnished  an  accompaniment  to  the  confused  yelp- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  dogs,  the  whole  interspersed  with 
bursts  of  laughter,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and  noises  of  every 
sort.  A  cry  more  piercing  than  all  the  others,  a  cry  of  anguish 
and  despair,  suddenly  rose  above  the  din. 

"Constance!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil,  in  a 
terrified  falsetto  voice;  she  rushed  to  the  window  in  the 
reception-room,  and  everybody  followed  her. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  court-yard  was  animated  and 
picturesque.     Marillac,  standing  on  a  bench,  was  blowing  like 
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a  Triton  into  a  horn  a  la  Dampierre,  trying  to  play  the  waltz 
from  Robert  le  Viable  in  even  more  infernal  fashion  than  it 
was  written  by  the  author.  At  his  feet,  seven  or  eight  hunts- 
men and  as  many  servants  were  yelling  encouragement  to  a 
hunt  of  a  new  kind.  The  baron's  pack,  which  was  famous 
throughout  the  province,  consisted  of  about  forty  dogs,  all 
branded  on  the  right  quarter  with  the  Bergenheim  crest. 
The  stiff  hair  formed  a  natural  field  gules,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  the  heraldic  art,  and  in  the  centre  the  three  bull's 
heads  argent  were  branded  with  a  caustic  that  left  the  skin 
bare.  From  time  immemorial,  the  dogs  of  the  chateau  had 
been  thus  stamped  with  their  master's  arms,  and  Christian, 
who  was  a  great  stickler  for  old  customs,  had  never  thought 
of  abrogating  this  particular  one.  The  feudal  symbol  had 
probably  had  an  effect  on  the  disposition  of  the  pack,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  find  in  a  circuit  of  twenty  leagues  a 
more  cross-grained,  dissipated,  mischievous,  quarrelsome  col- 
lection of  terriers,  limehounds,  and  greyhounds;  unexcep- 
tionable hunters  they  were,  but  it  seemed  as  if,  being  dogs 
of  quality,  all  forms  of  vice  were  open  to  them. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  lawless,  unbelieving  horde,  their 
muzzles  still  red  with  the  blood  of  a  hare  dispatched  a  mo- 
ment before,  the  hapless  Constance  had  fallen  at  last,  after 
traversing  the  reception-room,  stairway,  vestibule,  and  stoop, 
still  haunted  by  the  blaring  sound  of  Christian's  bugle,  which 
produced  upon  her  nerves  the  effect  of  Astolphe's  horn.  An 
honest  tradesman  of  the  Middle  Ages,  surprised  at  a  bend 
in  the  road  by  an  ambuscade  of  highwaymen,  would  proba- 
bly have  received  similar  treatment  at  their  hands  to  that 
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accorded  the  pug  when  she  rushed,  head  down,  into  the  court- 
yard. Whether  because  the  quarrel  between  the  Corandeuils 
and  Bergenheims  had  extended  to  the  canine  tribe,  or  because 
the  servants,  who,  one  and  all,  cordially  detested  the  beast, 
instigated  the  pack,  certain  it  is  that  in  less  than  a  minute 
she  was  hunted  down  as  if  she  had  been  a  stag,  attacked, 
overturned,  rolled  in  the  dust,  trampled  upon,  and  bitten  by 
the  forty  four-footed  brigands,  each  of  whom  seemed  deter- 
mined to  carry  away  a  piece  of  her  cafe  au  lait  coat  by  way 
of  trophy. 

The  individual  who  derived  most  pleasure  from  this  de- 
plorable spectacle  was  unquestionably  Pere  Rousselet.  He 
rubbed  his  hands  behind  his  back,  standing  with  his  legs 
apart  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  while  the  tails  of  his 
coat,  reaching  to  the  ground,  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
a  kangaroo  resting  his  paws  on  his  tail.  From  his  great 
mouth,  reaching  from  ear  to  ear  like  a  cockatoo's  beak,  issued 
a  continuous  hissing  sound,  which  incited  the  assassins  quite 
as  much  as  Marillac's  flourishes  on  the  horn. 

"Constance  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Corandeuil  a  second 
time,  frozen  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  her  pug  lying  on  her 
side  in  the  midst  of  her  foes,  like  a  horse's  carcass  being 
devoured  by  wolves. 

The  appeal  had  no  effect  upon  the  animal  portion  of  the 
actors  in  this  scene,  but  it  produced  upon  the  servants,  and 
upon  some  of  the  huntsmen  too,  the  same  effect  that  the  terrible 
outcry  of  Achilles  had  upon  the  Trojans  on  the  shores  of  the 
Scamander ;  the  yells  of  encouragement  ceased  on  the  instant ; 
several  of  the  bystanders  prudently  attempted  to  slink  away, 
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and  the  whipper-in  began  to  call  his  underlings  with  much 
cracking  of  his  whip ;  Rousselet  meanwhile,  more  politic  than 
any  of  the  others,  rushed  intrepidly  into  the  melee,  striking 
out  vigorously  to  right  and  left,  and  took  the  almost  uncon- 
scious cur  in  his  arms  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  take  her 
child,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  left  half  of  the  skirts  of 
his  coat  in  the  possession  of  the  furious  pack. 

When  the  old  maid  saw  the  object  of  her  affections  lying  at 
her  feet,  covered  with  mud,  blood-stained,  and  uttering  stifled 
groans  which  she  took  for  the  death-rattle,  she  dropped  help- 
lessly on  a  chair  without  a  word. 

"Let's  be  off,"  said  Bergenheim  in  an  undertone,  taking 
his  guest  by  the  arm,  with  the  air  of  a  school-boy  who  sees  his 
teacher's  face  at  the  street-corner  just  as  he  is  meditating  play- 
ing truant. 

Gerfaut  cast  a  hesitating  glance  about,  looking  for  Madame 
de  Bergenheim,  but  he  failed  to  find  her.  Heedless  of  her 
aunt's  agony,  Clemence  had  fled  to  her  own  room,  for  she  felt 
the  need  of  being  alone  to  calm  her  emotion,  or  perhaps  to 
enjoy  it  a  second  time  undisturbed.  Octave,  therefore,  resigned 
himself  to  the  necessity  of  following  his  host,  whose  retreat 
bore  every  resemblance  to  a  veritable  rout.  In  less  than  half 
a  minute,  huntsmen  and  dogs  had  left  the  court-yard,  and 
were  passing  rapidly  along  the  avenue  of  plane-trees,  on  their 
way  to  the  wood  of  La  Come,  across  the  park.  After  a  few 
moments,  when  the  effect  produced  by  Mademoiselle  de  Coran- 
deuil's  woe-begone  features  had  passed  away,  gaiety  resumed 
its  sway.  Jokes  that  smelt  of  the  soil,  rustic  witticisms,  in  a 
word,  all  the  various  elements  of  joviality  that  combine  to  make 
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a  hunting-party  the  most  tedious  of  all  imaginable  festivities, 
began  their  cross-fire  anew.  Bergenheim  was  used  to  it,  and 
we  must  admit  that  he  freely  took  part  in  it  like  the  honest 
country-gentleman  he  was.  Marillac  had  found  a  stout  notary 
among  his  neighbors  and  was  exploiting  him,  meditating  as 
usual  a  vaudeville  in  which  he  could  introduce  him.  But 
Gerfaut  sauntered  along  in  the  rear  with  a  melancholy  air 
singularly  at  odds  with  the  passion  he  had  professed  for  the 
chase  in  his  first  interview  with  the  master  of  the  chateau. 

At  that  moment,  the  violence  of  his  emotions  was  too  strong 
for  the  dissimulation  which  prudence  enjoined  upon  him  and 
to  which  he  had  become  accustomed.  To  place  himself  upon 
a  level  with  his  companions  would  have  required  a  refinement 
of  hypocrisy  of  which,  try  as  he  would,  he  felt  that  he  was 
incapable.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  debase  his  mind  to 
the  point  of  making  it  walk  side  by  side  with  such  heavy, 
shallow  minds  as  those ;  impossible  to  pour  his  boiling  imagi- 
nation into  the  world  of  their  vulgar,  commonplace  conversa- 
tion. When  one  has  soared  aloft  upon  the  wings  of  faith,  of 
poesy,  or  of  love  toward  those  regions  which  are  not  heaven 
but  are  very  near  it,  and  from  which  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of 
its  splendors  and  hear  the  celestial  music,  the  slightest  sound 
from  the  earth  causes  a  discord  by  which  all  the  fibres  of  the 
soul  are  rent  asunder.  To  awake  from  visions  of  the  cliff  of 
Patmos,  or  from  the  dreams  of  Swedenborg,  to  listen  to  a 
political  discussion  between  two  bourgeois;  to  fall  from  the 
clouds  of  Ossian,  or  the  meditations  of  Manfred,  into  the  pud- 
dles of  certain  literary  coteries, — such  are  the  petty  vexations 
to  which  the  minds  whose  delicate  organization  raises  them  to 
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undue  exaltation  amid  a  prosaic  society  are  daily  exposed; 
but  to  pass  from  the  smile  of  a  woman  one  adores  to  her  hus- 
band's coarse  laughter,  is  a  calamity  a  hundred  times  harder 
to  endure,  although  it  generally  arouses  little  sympathy,  and 
although  Dante  has  forgotten  to  include  it  in  his  purgatory. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  baying  of  the  dogs,  the  jocose  remarks 
of  the  sportsmen,  the  walk  in  the  air,  even  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  among  the  trees  and  the  rustling  of  the  foliage,  but,  over 
and  above  all  else,  Bergenheim's  imperturbable  good  humor, 
had  driven  Gerfaut  to  such  a  pitch  of  deathly  ennui  that  his 
face  became  the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  feelings,  despite 
his  struggles  to  prevent  it.  His  lugubrious  expression  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  baron,  who  was  naturally  the  least  observant 
of  men. 

"What  sort  of  a  funereal  expression  is  that?"  he  said, 
laughingly,  to  his  guest ;  "  you  look  like  a  stag  at  bay.  I  am 
sorry  I  took  you  away  from  Madame  de  Bergenheim.  You 
evidently  much  prefer  her  company  to  ours." 

"Should  you  be  very  jealous  if  I  admitted  as  much?" 
Octave  replied,  making  an  effort  to  chime  in  with  his  host's 
jocose  tone. 

"Jealous!  faith,  no;  although  you  are  certainly  well  adapted 
to  cast  a  poor  husband  in  the  shade.  But  there  is  no  jealousy 
in  my  nature  or  my  principles." 

"  You  are  a  philosopher  !  "  said  the  lover,  with  a  smile  that 
was  somewhat  forced. 

"  My  philosophy  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  I  respect  my  wife 
too  deeply  to  suspect  her,  and  I  am  too  fond  of  myself  to 
torment  myself  in  advance  with  imaginary  evils. — If  such  a 
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misfortune  should  happen  and  I  should  be  certain  of  it,  then 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  think  about  it.  It  would  not  take 
long  to  settle  the  business." 

"  What  business  ?  ' '  queried  Marillac,  breaking  off  the  chorus 
from  Robin  des  Bois,  which  he  had  been  performing  all  by 
himself  for  five  minutes,  and  slackening  his  pace  in  order  to 
join  in  the  conversation. 

"A  foolish  business,  my  dear  fellow,  which  has  not  as  yet 
any  interest  for  you,  or  Monsieur  de  Gerfaut,  or  for  myself, 
either,  I  trust,  although  I  am  in  the  exposed  class.  We  were 
speaking  of  conjugal  happiness." 

The  artist  glanced  at  his  collaborator,  as  if  to  say:  "What 
devil  advised  you  to  start  that  hare  ? ' ' 

"There  are  many  things  that  might  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject," he  remarked  sententiously,  thinking  that  his  interven- 
tion might  be  useful  in  extricating  his  friend  from  his  perilous 
plight ;  "  there  are  endless  things  to  be  said ;  one  could  write 
volumes  about  it.  As  for  the  manner  of  dealing  with  it  in 
individual  cases,  every  man  must  follow  his  own  system  and 
adopt  his  own  line  of  conduct." 

"And  what  would  yours  be,  you  sly  rascal?"  rejoined 
Christian;  "would  you  be  as  cruel  as  a  husband  as  you  are 
immoral  as  a  bachelor?  That's  usually  the  case;  the  more 
inveterate  poacher  a  man  has  been,  the  more  inflexible  game- 
keeper he  becomes.  Look  at  Brichou ;  I  could  find  no  other 
way  to  keep  him  from  killing  my  hares  than  to  give  them  to 
him  to  preserve ;  and  now  there  isn't  a  shot  fired  on  my  estate 
that  he's  not  on  the  culprit's  heels,  ready  to  report.  What 
would  your  system  be,  pray?" 
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"  Hum  !  hum  !  You  are  wrong,  Bergenheim ;  my  vagaries 
as  a  bachelor  have  tended  to  make  me  indulgent.  Debilis 
caro,  you  know ;  which  Shakespeare  translated :  Frailty,  thy 
name  is  woman  /  ' ' 

"  I  am  a  little  rusty  in  my  Latin,  and  I  never  knew  English. 
What  does  that  mean  ? ' ' 

"Faith,  it  means  that,  if  I  were  married  and  my  wife 
deceived  me,  I  would  make  the  best  of  it,  like  a  good  fellow, 
in  view  of  the  everlasting  frailty  of  the  fascinating  sex." 

"  Bachelor's  talk,  my  dear  boy !     And  you,  Gerfaut?  " 

"I  must  admit,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  with  some  little 
embarrassment,  "  that  I  have  given  very  little  thought  to  the 
matter.     Besides,  I  believe  in  female  virtue." 

"  Bah !  Remember  that  the  ladies  aren't  here  and  your 
gallantry  is  wasted.  In  case  of  disaster,  what  would  you 
do?" 

"  I  think  that  I  would  say  with  Lanoue : 

"  '  Le  bruit  est  pour  le  fat,  la  plainte  est  pour  le  sot ; 
L'honnSte  homme  tromp6  s'eloigne,  et  ne  dit  mot.'  • 

"  I  agree  with  Lanoue  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  I  would  vary 
his  words  a  little  by  putting  in  place  of  takes  his  leave,  takes 
his  revenge  and  says  nothing. ' ' 

Marillac  glanced  meaningly  at  his  friend  a  second  time. 

"  Per  Bacco  /  "  said  he,  "  are  you  a  Castilian  or  a  Venetian 
husband,  then  ? ' ' 

"Eh!  eh!  "  Bergenheim  replied,  "I  suppose  I  should  kill 
my  wife  and  the  other  party,  and  very  likely  myself  afterward, 
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all  without  a  word  of  warning !  Ho  !  Brichou ;  keep  your 
eyes  open:  Tambeau  has  slipped  his  leash." 

As  he  spoke,  the  baron,  with  a  mighty  leap,  crossed  a  ditch 
that  separated  the  road  on  which  they  were  walking  from  a 
clearing  which  the  other  members  of  the  party  had  already 
entered. 

" 'Qu'endistu?'"10 

muttered  the  artist  in  Octave's  ear,  in  as  dramatic  a  tone  as 
Manlius's. 

Instead  of  replying,  the  lover  made  an  untranslatable  sound 
with  his  lips,  signifying  apparently  : 

"  I  snap  my  fingers  at  it." 

The  clearing  they  had  to  cross  to  reach  the  wood  of  La 
Corne  formed  a  long  rectangle  sloping  from  the  top  of  one 
side  of  the  valley  to  the  stream.  Just  as  Marillac  leaped 
across  the  ditch,  his  friend  spied  Madame  de  Bergenheim  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  clearing  walking  slowly  between  the 
rows  of  plane-trees.  A  moment  later,  she  disappeared  behind 
a  clump  of  bushes,  none  of  the  others  having  seen  her. 

"Look  out  and  not  slip,"  said  the  artist;  "the  bank  is 
very  slippery." 

This  warning  brought  Gerfaut  ill  luck,  for,  as  he'  leaped, 
he  caught  his  foot  in  a  root  and  fell. 

"  Have  you  hurt  yourself?  "  shouted  Bergenheim. 

Octave  rose  and  tried  to  walk,  but  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
on  his  gun. 

"I  think  I  have  twisted  my  foot,"  he  said,  and  he  put  his 
hand  to  it,  as  if  in  great  pain. 
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"The  devil!  perhaps  it's  a  sprain,"  said  the  baron, 
retracing  his  steps;  "sit  down.  Do  you  think  you  can 
walk?" 

"Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  tire  me  to  hunt;  I  think  I 
will  return." 

"  Do  you  want  us  to  make  a  litter  to  carry  you  ?  " 

"You're  laughing  at  me ;  I  am  not  woman  enough  for  that. 
I  will  walk  back  slowly,  and  bathe  my  foot  as  soon  as  I  get  to 
the  chateau." 

"Lean  on  me,  I'll  go  back  with  you,"  said  the  artist, 
offering  him  his  arm. 

"Thanks;  I  don't  need  you,"  said  Octave;  "go  to  the 
devil!  "  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  with  a  significant  glance. 

"  Capisco,"  rejoined  Marillac  in  the  same  tone,  pressing 
his  arm  to  signify  that  he  understood.  "Yes,  yes,  I  will," 
he  continued  aloud,  "I  am  not  willing  you  should  go  alone. 
I  will  be  your  Antigone. 

"  '  Antigone  me  reste,  Antigone  est  ma  fille.' 

I'll  take  charge  of  him,  Bergenheim.  Go  on  with  your 
hunting,  those  gentlemen  are  waiting  for  you.  We  will  join 
you  at  supper:  there  legs  are  an  article  of  luxury,  and  a 
sprain  is  a  chimera,  so  far  as  the  gullet  and  the  stomach  are 
concerned." 

Christian  looked  from  his  guests  to  the  group  of  sportsmen 
who  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  clearing.  For  a  mo- 
ment, there  was  a  struggle  in  his  mind  between  Christian 
charity  and  his  passion  for  hunting,  but  the  latter  prevailed 
at  last ;  and  as  he  saw  that  Gerfaut,  although  limping  a  little, 
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was  well  enough  able  to  walk,  especially  with  the  assistance  of 
an  arm,  he  said  to  him : 

"  Don't  forget  to  put  your  foot  in  water  and  send  for  Rous- 
selet ;  he's  a  very  good  hand  at  a  sprain." 

Having  tranquillized  his  conscience  with  this  last  injunc- 
tion, he  moved  away  to  join  his  other  companions,  while  the 
two  friends  slowly  retraced  their  steps  toward  the  chateau, 
Gerfaut  leaning  with  one  hand  upon  the  artist's  arm  and  with 
the  other  upon  his  gun. 

"Good  for  the  bourgeois!"  said  Marillac,  with  a  half- 
stifled  laugh,  after  they  had  walked  a  few  steps  and  he  was 
certain  that  Bergenheim  could  not  hear  him.  "How  nicely 
he  stepped  into  the  trap !  On  my  word  of  honor,  the  inno- 
cence of  these  old  campaigners  is  primitive  and  child-like  to 
the  last  degree !  We  artists  can't  be  taken  in  in  any  such 
way  as  that.  I  know  all  about  your  sprain  ;  it's  taken  from 
the  Mariage  de  Raison,  act  first,  scene  second." 

"You  will  do  me  the  favor  to  leave  me  as  soon  as  we're  in 
the  woods,"  rejoined  Gerfaut,  limping  along  with  a  grace  Lord 
Byron  would  have  envied;  "you  may  go  straight  ahead  or  turn 
to  the  left,  as  you  choose;  to  turn  to  the  right  is  forbidden." 

"All  right.  The  heart  has  changed  its  position  apparently, 
and  for  the  moment  you  are  in  accord  with  Sganarelle,  who 
locates  it  on  the  right." 

"  Don't  go  back  to  the  chateau,  as  it's  understood  that  we 
are  together.  If  you  overtake  the  hunting-party,  tell  them  you 
left  me  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  that  the  pain  of  my 
sprain  has  almost  entirely  left  me.  You  would  have  done 
quite  as  well  not  to  come  with  me,  as  I  asked  you." 
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"  I  had  my  reasons  for  -wanting  to  extricate  myself  from 
Christian's  clutches.  This  is  Monday,  and  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment at  four  o'clock  in  which  you  are  more  interested  than  I. 
Now,  will  you  listen  to  a  bit  of  good  advice?  " 

"  Listen,  yes;  I  am  not  so  sure  about  following  it." 

"O  race  of  lovers!"  cried  the  artist,  affecting  a  sort  of 
frenzy.  "  O  mad,  absurd,  bedevilled,  impious,  and  sacri- 
legious race!  " 

"Well?" 

"  Well?     Why,  I  tell  you  this  will  all  end  with  daggers." 

"  Bah  !  there  are  no  daggers  nowadays." 

"  Do  you  know  that  that  madman  of  a  Bergenheim,  for  all 
his  rubicund  face  and  his  noisy  forty-eight  pound  laugh,  killed 
three  or  four  men  while  he  was  in  the  service  for  some  billiard- 
table  dispute  or  for  the  favors  of  a  grisette?  " 

' '  Requiescant  in  pace. ' ' 

"Take  care  that  he  doesn't  make  us  sing  De  Profundis  for 
yourself.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  fencer  at  Saint-Cyr; 
he  is  particularly  famous  for  a  devil  of  a  coup  he  has,  some 
trick  of  releasing  his  foil  that  I  can't  explain,  for  I  never 
understood  it.  All  I  know  is  that  he  attacks  en  quarte,  then 
you  don't  see  anything  but  sparks  and  you're  run  through 
before  you  can  say  Hallo!  He  handles  the  sword  quite  as 
skilfully.  As  for  the  pistol,  I  have  seen  him  break  nine  balls 
in  succession  at  Lepage's." 

"  In  that  case,  if  I  am  to  have  an  affair  with  him,  we  will 
fight  with  arsenic." 

"  Pardieu  /  the  jest  is  mightily  out  of  place.  I  tell  you  he 
will  notice  something,  and  your  account  will  soon  be  settled ; 
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he'll  kill  you  as  if  you  were  the  hare  he's  coursing  at  this 
moment." 

"You  might  find  a  comparison  less  humiliating  to  me," 
Gerfaut  replied,  with  a  careless  smile;  "besides,  you  exagger- 
ate. I  have  always  noticed  that  these  fencers  with  secret 
thrusts  and  these  murderers  of  balls  were  not  such  bad  fellows 
in  a  meeting.  You  know  a  ball  has  no  eyes,  and  a  well- 
sharpened  awl  has  a  very  different  effect  on  the  mind  from  a 
foil  with  a  button  on  the  end.  I  don't  mean  to  assail  Bergen- 
heim's  courage,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  genuine  and  very 
substantial." 

"  I  promise  you  that  he's  a  true  lion  of  Atlas  !  That  being 
so,  you  will  agree  that  it's  mere  carabine  madness  to  attack 
him  in  his  cage  and  try  to  pull  his  moustaches  through  the 
bars.  And  that's  just  what  you  are  doing,  body  and  blood ! 
Fall  in  love  with  his  wife,  pay  your  court  to  her  at  Paris  when 
he  is  a  hundred  leagues  away  from  you,  hunting  wolves,— 
that's  very  well ;  but  to  take  up  your  quarters  under  his  roof! 
within  reach  of  his  claws !  that  is  not  love,  it's  rank  mad- 
ness ! — There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  I  am  sure  that  this  will 
end  in  some  frightful  tragedy.  You  heard  him  just  now, 
when  he  talked  about  killing  wife  and  lover,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  tossing  off  a  glass  of  Rhine  wine.  Well,  I  know 
him,  and  he  will  do  as  he  says  without  winking.  These  red 
fellows  have  a  hellish  temper  when  they  get  started !  He  is 
quite  capable  of  murdering  you  in  some  corner  of  the  park, 
burying  you  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  then  forcing  Madame 
de  Bergenheim  to  fricassee  your  heart  in  champagne,  like 
Raoul  de  Coucy's." 
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"  You  must  certainly  agree  that  that  would  be  a  picturesque 
death,  with  nothing  bourgeois  about  it." 

"I  am  glad  you  like  it.  I  certainly  plume  myself  on  my 
detestation  of  everything  bourgeois ;  that  is  well  known ;  but 
I  would  much  rather  die  in  a  cotton  cap,  flannel  shirt,  and 
swan-skin  dressing-gown,  in  the  skin  of  a  veritable  savage  of 
Rue  Saint-Denis,  in  short,  than  to  have  Bergenheim  assist  me 
in  that  little  operation.  Just  look  at  him;  doesn't  he  look 
like  Goliath?" 

The  artist  forced  his  friend  to  turn,  and  pointed  out  Chris- 
tian, who  had  halted  with  the  other  huntsmen  on  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  spot  to  which  they  had 
themselves  returned.  In  the  centre  of  the  group,  towering 
above  them  all  by  a  whole  head,  his  arms  folded  on  his  chest, 
whose  herculean  amplitude  and  muscularity  were  made  evident 
by  that  attitude,  the  baron  seemed  in  truth  a  worthy  represen- 
tative of  those  primitive  times  when  physical  strength  and  vigor 
were  deemed  the  most  incontestable  proofs  of  superiority. 
Notwithstanding  the  distance,  they  could  hear  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  powerful  as  his  whole  frame,  but  were  unable  to 
distinguish  his  words. 

"  Really  he  has  a  figure  fit  to  grace  the  Round  Table,"  said 
Gerfaut;  "five  or  six  hundred  years  ago  it  wouldn't  have  been 
very  pleasant  to  find  him  facing  you  in  a  tourney;  and  if 
women's  hearts  were  fought  for  to-day,  as  in  those  days,  with 
quarter-staves,  I  confess  that  I  should  have  no  great  chance  of 
success.  Luckily,  we  are  emancipated  from  the  reign  of  animal 
vigor,  and  the  butcher-boy  is  out  of  fashion." 

"Out  of  fashion,  if  you  please,  but  he  kills,  all  the  same." 
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"In  heaven's  name,  don't  you  understand  the  charms  of 
danger,  and  the  attraction  obstacles  add  to  one's  pleasure? 
The  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  being  guarded 
by  a  dragon,  were  a  thousand  times  sweeter  than  those  on 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  I  cannot  say  whether  my  heart  has 
grown  old  prematurely,  or  whether  my  blunted  taste  needs 
stimulants  to  quicken  my  affections,  but  I  will  confess  to  you 
that  Christian's  powerful,  sturdy  frame  produces  an  effect  in 
my  drama  which  I  would  not  destroy  for  the  world ;  it  is  the 
black  shadow  that  makes  the  light  seem  the  more  brilliant. 
Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  studied  him,  and  I  know  him 
as  well  as  if  I  had  passed  my  whole  life  with  him.  I  am  as 
sure  as  you  are  that  at  the  first  revelation  of  anything  wrong 
he  will  kill  me  if  he  can,  and  I  take  a  strange  interest  in 
saving  my  life  thus  endangered.  All  the  familiar  Parisian 
passions  are  so  tame  because  they  are  so  pacific !  It  is  so 
convenient  to  arrange  matters  there,  intercourse  is  so  easy, 
and  secrecy  and  impunity  so  easily  secured  as  soon  as  an 
understanding  is  reached !  How  do  you  suppose  one  can 
resist  falling  asleep  in  the  arms  of  a  happiness  that  rocks  you 
as  monotonously  as  a  nurse  rocks  a  child  in  his  cradle?  Give 
me  the  rocking  of  the  sea,  with  the  sky  overhead  and  the 
abyss  at  my  feet !  ' ' 

"You  are  mad  !  " 

"  Seriously,  I  am  very  grateful  to  Bergenheim  for  being  as  he 
is.  There  is  always  some  mortification  in  deceiving  a  feeble 
husband  like  Priam  or  an  idiot  like  George  Dandin.  It  trans- 
forms the  most  exalted  passion  into  a  sort  of  petty  swin- 
dling.    A  worthy  triumph,  indeed,  to  prevail  over  a  creature 
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incapable  of  defence  or  revenge  !  It's  playing  the  part  of 
the  fox  that  attacks  a  chicken.  The  husband  disarmed  by 
age  is  a  victim  you  are  ashamed  to  abuse,  and  the  complaisant 
husband  an  infamous  villain  whom  you  despise.  You  would 
like  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  one,  while  you  are  tempted  at 
every  moment  to  throw  the  other  out  of  his  salon  window. 
Christian  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other:  he  is  strong  and 
honorable.  I  esteem  him  while  I  betray  him,  and  I  feel  that 
I  love  Clemence  the  more  on  that  account." 

' '  If  you  are  not  laughing  at  me,  you  are  the  stupidest  bright 
man  possible  to  imagine.  What !  you  try  to  persuade  me  that 
you,  an  artist,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  materialist,  a  roue,  let  us 
say  the  word,  take  particular  pleasure  in  feeling  that  the  sword 
of  Damocles  is  always  hanging  over  your  head  ?  In  order  to 
stake  your  life  on  a  cast  of  the  dice,  either  you  must  firmly  be- 
lieve in  another  life  which  you  can  put  on  in  case  of  accident, 
or  else  you  must  have  the  gout  in  all  four  limbs.     Now,  as  you 

have  much  more  health  than  religion I  have  two  arms 

like  other  men;  you  know  that  I  have  proved  my  courage, 
and  you  won't  deem  me  capable  of  cowardice,  so  I  can  safely 
make  a  confession  to  you ;  I  also  embarked  on  a  risky  love- 
affair  once  upon  a  time ;  I  had  to  do  with  a  husband  like  this 
one  of  yours,  proud,  violent,  implacable,  and,  what  is  more, 
despotic  and  jealous.  So  it  was  the  prettiest  little  intrigue, 
with  silk  ladders  and  pocket-pistols,  that  you  could  have 
found  within  ten  leagues.  Every  one  of  my  assignations  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  commit  at  least  half  a  dozen  crimes 
mentioned  in  the  Penal  Code,  with  all  the  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances imaginable :  escalade,  concealed  weapons,  burglary, 
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nocturnal  assault,  etc. ;  in  three  months  I  earned  a  life-sentence 
at  the  galleys  ten  times  over." 

"  Well,  you  were  happy;  you  felt  that  you  were  alive !  " 

"Happy! — Listen  to  me;  between  artists  there's  no  use  in 
posing  and  playing  the  great  man ;  that  will  do  before  the 
bourgeois. — So  I  will  confess  that  it  never  happened  to  me  to 
find  myself  on  the  street  once  more  with  all  my  limbs  whole 
without  feeling  a  certain  facility  in  breathing  that  made  me 
forget  for  a  moment  all  the  joys  I  had  just  tasted.  At  the  end, 
I  followed  up  the  affair  simply  from  vanity,  for  really  the 
annoyance  exceeded  the  pleasure.  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
your  Spanish  love;  I  am  no  braggart;  I  abhor  danger. — At 
such  times,  you  hear  steps  approaching  in  the  slightest  crack- 
ing of  the  wood-work,  and  see  eyes  gleaming  through  every 
key-hole ;  and  then  a  frightened  woman,  who  keeps  saying  to 
you  in  a  trembling  voice :  '  Here  he  is — go ;  let  him  kill  me 
alone. '  And  with  that  you  hold  her  to  your  breast  with  one 
hand,  while  you  feel  in  your  pocket  with  the  other  to  make 
sure  that  the  good  Genoa  blade  is  still  there.  And  for  some 
minutes  nothing  can  be  heard  in  the  silence  but  two  hearts 
beating  as  if  they  would  burst. — You  call  that  happiness,  do 
you  ?  Very  fine  ! — I  have  three  beastly  white  hairs  behind 
my  right  ear  that  date  from  that  happiness." 

"You  would  have  a  passion  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
degenerate  seducer ! ' ' 

"Just  so ;  I  am  not  like  you,  who  have  less  sense  at  thirty 
than  you  had  at  twenty.  I  have  turned  my  experience  to 
some  account ;  I  evolved  a  little  sentimental  theory,  in  which 
comfort  prevails  over  romance,  and  agreeable  and  convenient 
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arrangements  over  perilous  adventures.  Upon  general  and 
fundamental  principles,  I  never  fall  in  love  with  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  less  than  sixty,  unless  the  indubitable  mild- 
ness of  his  character  affords  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  peace ; 
for  under  those  circumstances  I  am  where  I  want  to  be  ;  peace 
at  any  price — with  the  husband. — Observe  that  I  am  inclined 
to  admit  some  exceptions,  on  occasion,  to  my  general  rule, 
which  would  seem  to  deliver  all  the  august  patriarchs  of  the 
married  state  to  my  tender  mercies.  There  are  some  raging 
sexagenarians  who  throw  their  white  hairs  at  your  head  on  all 
occasions,  and  end  by  firing  a  pistol  without  spectacles.  I 
respect  such  old  fellows  as  that,  and  take  off  my  hat  to  them 
twenty  feet  away.  Peace  at  any  price,  I  keep  within  that  rule. 
So  then,  to  return  to  yourself,  if  you  are  wise " 

"Here  we  are  in  the  woods,"  said  Gerfaut,  dropping  the 
artist's  arm  and  ceasing  to  limp;  "they  can't  see  us  now; 
so  the  play  is  done.  You  know  what  you  are  to  say  if  you 
overtake  them ;  you  left  me  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Above 
all  things,  keep  away  from  the  plane-trees,  under  penalty  of 
receiving  both  my  barrels  in  your  moustache." 

As  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  gun  he  had  used  as  a  crutch 
over  his  shoulder,  and  started  down  through  the  trees  toward 
the  stream. 
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NOTES 

1  Ckevaux  de  Lorraine ;  literally,  horses  of  Lorraine.  Les  Grands 
Chevaux  was  a  name  given  to  the  four  principal  families  of  the  nobility 
of  Lorraine.      Les  Petit s  Chevaux  denoted  the  lesser  nobility  of  Lorraine. 

1  Bourgeons  (buds)  means  also  pimples,  or  red  blotches. 

3  HabilU  de  soie  (dressed  with  bristles)  is  a  popular  term  for  pig.  The 
ordinary  meaning  of  soie  is  silk. 

*  Sonnette  ( bell )  also  means  the  rattle  of  a  rattlesnake. 

5  Faire  le  pied  de  grue ;  literally,  to  make  the  crane's  foot,  that  is,  to 
stand  on  one  foot  like  a  crane. 

6  Moncade  is  a  character  in  D'  Allainval'  s  Ecole  des  Bourgeois,  put  for- 
ward as  the  type  of  those  who  try  to  seduce  young  bourgeoises  and  marry 
them,  all  the  time  despising  them  and  their  families. 

7  A  rosiire  is  a  maiden  who  obtains  the  prize  for  virtue  at  a  village  fair. 

8  The  reference  is  not  to  the  daughter  of  Priam,  but  to  one  of  the  "  stock  " 
characters  in  Italian  comedy,  the  type  of  absurd  old  men. 

9  The  coxcomb  makes  an  outcry,  and  the  fool  complains  ;  when  an  honest 
man's  betrayed,  he  takes  his  leave  and  says  nothing. 

10  What  do  you  say  to  it  ? 
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